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TYBURN CHRONICLE: 
| O R, 


VILLAINY DISPLAY 'D 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
CONTAINING 


An AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


LIVES, ADVENTURES, TRYALS, EXECUTIONS, 
and LAST DYING SPEECHES of the 


MOST NOTORIQUS. MALEFACTORg 


Of all Denominations, who have ſuffered for 


Bigamy, | || Murders, || Riots, 


Forgeries, Perjury, Sodomy, 
Hlighway-Robberies, R Starving, 
Noni denne If Rapes, Treaſon, 


And other the molt enormous Crimes, | 


The Whole being the moſt faithful Narrative ever yet Publiſhed, 
of the various Executions, and other Paniſhments, 


In ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 


From the Year 1700, to the preſent Time. 


v0 L. III. 
How dreadful the Fate of the Wretches FR all | 
A Vittim to Laws they haue broke ! S. 
Of Vice, the Beginning is frequently Jonall, I . 
But how fatal at length is the Stroke ! 
The Contents of theſe Volumes will amply di ge, hn = IIS | 
The Steps which Offenders have trod: . 
Learn hence, then, each Reader, the Laws to — y 
O, your Country, Jour 1 5 aud Jour Goa: 8 
—— ä er — — — 2 — 
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5 Printed for J. Cooks, at Shakeſpear's Head, No. 10. 
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Tyburn Chronicie. : 


The Trial of Hann CUMMINS, for Privtc 
SRO: | 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of February, 1734, Hannah Cummins 
was indicted for privately ſtealing a filver watch, 


value gl. from the perſon of Robert Wright, on the 


6th of February, 1734. 
The proſecutor gave his evidence in the following 


remarkable manner : ** Me Loard, on the ſaxt of 
* Feebruary, aboot ten at neet, as I and twa mare 


young men were ſtanding upon the ſtreet, a talk- 


* 1ng wt two young women, the preeſoner cam and 
” l me O the fhoolder, and aix d me an I wanno' 
her a drink. I preefently ken'd wha ſhe was, 


4 becauſe I had ſerved her with breed. for I am a 


« baker, and my maiſter leeves intull St. Ann's 


Ma pairiſh, (I kanna weel whuch of the two) when I mat 


* wr the preeſoner. So J and the twa men ged wr 
e her tull a hooſe; now, Sir, quo' ſhe, an ye wull 
" 55 me a draim I wall be much obleeged tull ye; 
* ſo ſhe caw'd for hauf a pint o' leequor, and the 

Vol. III. B * landlady 


(a3 


« Jandlady caw'd Betty to come tull us, and the 


e preeſoner, and I, and Betty, and the twa men ged 
< up ſtairs. But yen o the men dinna bide long, and 
in hauf an oor his companion and Batty get away 
* to, and laft no ſaul in the room but the preeſoner 
and my ſell. Then Sir ſhe fate her ſell o' my 
% knee, and ſaid, What wull ye gr us to neet. I ſaid 


2208 | dioma maiter an I gr her any thing, an I cud do 
any thing tull her, but at that preeſent time I dinna 


<« care to be eonfairn'd wi her. Then ſhe laid her- 
* ſelf on the beed, and ſaid my breeches hurted her, 
5 and ſhe put her hand doon, and pull oot my watch, 


* and knock d, and Batty cam up tull her. Hannah, 


q quo I, what mean ye by ſairving me ſo? ye ha' 


« tacken my watch, and it coaſt me five punds. Haud 


yer peace, quo the, and be eaſy, be eaſy, canno' 
© ye beealy ?—Nol canno' be eaſy till I ha' my watch 


again, for it coaſt me five punds, Come, quo ſhe, 
lat us ha' other quartern and be eaſy; But I wan- 
© na beealy. Why ye Dug, quo! ſhe, do ye ſay that 


«© T ha'got yer watch. Troth ha' ye, quo I, for 1 


felt ye when ye tuck it awa, and I wonna' pairt wi 


<& it ſo, for it coaſt me five punds. Then ſhe ſaid I 


30 might ſairch her, but I thought ſhe hanno' got it 
* aboot her, and ſo ] want to ſairch the beed, and 
* upo' that ſhe run away, and tumbled doon airs: 


* and [ ran a'ter her, but ſhe got up again, and run 
« croſs the wa, and knocked at the door. I followed 


her, ſhe eried murder, and J ſaid ſhe had roab'd me 


*« of my watch, that coaſt me five punds. Then ſhe 
% tuck me to an alehouſe the Horſhoe and Rummer in 


«+ Drury-lane, where I told the landloard that ſhe 


* had pack d my pocket. But I ſeed he and ſhe Jaugh- ' 


« ing togaither, whuch made me 2 leetle jealous that 
* he wau'd no' tack care o my watch, that coaſt me 


« five punds. Then in came a man, and ſaid, What 
* Thr do wi' my wife, ye dug? Troath, Sir, quo J. 
* an ſhe be yer wife, ſhe has ſtole my watch that coaſt 


x $6; me ; 


quitted her, 


. „ 
e me five punds. Wi' that, Sir, the preeſoner ding'd 
a pint of beer in my face, and run awa, and I wud 
« A' run ater her, but the man wunna lat me. And 


the naxt day, and twa or three days a'ter I enqueer d 
for her, but I cunno' find her till Saiturday, and 
aa then I mat wi' her, and aix'd her for my watch that 


& coalt me five punds ; but ſhe pretanded to be ag- 
« norant of the maiter, and ſo I got a wairant and 
* tuck her up, and a man ged w1 me from yen pawn- 
broker tull another, till we foond whar it was pawn'd 
* in ner name for a guinea and a hauf, and as ſoon 
4% as | ſeed it I kend it mas wine.” 


A pawnbroker depoſed, that on the 7th of Fe- 


bruary the priſoner pledged the watch with him for 


a a guinea and a half, 


The priſoner in her defence ſaid, that the proſecu- 
tor gave her the watch to lie with her; and becaule 
ſhe would neither humour him that way, nor return 
the watch, he ſaid he would ſwear a robbery 
againſt her: and ſhe defired that he might be 


aſked if ſhe took it without his knowledge. 


This queſtion being aſked of the proſecutor, he 


ſaid © No, but it was without his conſent :” upon 


which the court obſerved, that the priſoner being 
indicted for ſtealing the watch privately, and without 
the knowledge of the proſecutor, if it appeared that 
it was taken ith his knowledge, ſhe could not be 
guilty of the indiment :—whereupon the jury ac- 
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The Trial of CuarLEs _— for the 
Murder of THOMAS HALLAM. | 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of May, 1735, Charles Mechlin was. 


indicted for the murder of Thomas Hallam, by thruſt- 
ing a ſtick into his left eye, and thereby giving him 
one mortal wound of the breadth of a quarter of an 


5 inch, and the depth of one inch and a half, on the 
| 20th of May, of which mortal wound he languiſhed | 


till the next day, and then died. 


He was a ſecond time indicted on the Coroner's | 


Inquiſition for the ſaid murder. 
Thomas Arne depoſed, that he was ; numberer of 


Drury-Lane Playhouſe under Mr. Fleetwood: that 


at eight o'clock at night, he went into the ſcene-room, 
where the players warm themſelves, and fat down in 
a chair at the end of the fire ;— fronting the fire 


there was a long ſcreen where five or fix might fit. 
I be play was almoſt finiſhed, and they were mak- 


ing preparation. for the entertainment, when the 


prifone: came 1n and ſat down next to this deponent : 


igh words aroſe between the priſoner and the de- 


ceaſed about a Stock wig, for a diſguiſe in the enter- 


tainment; the priſoner had played in this wig the 
preceeding night, and now the deceaſed had got it. 
«© D—— ye for a rogue,” ſaid the priſoner, * What 
4 buſineſs have you with my wig?” * I am no more 
te a rogue than yourſelf,” ſaid the deceaſed. *© It's 
* a Stock wig, and I have as much right to it as 

"= you.” 


the deceaſed to fetch the wig and give it to the pri- 
6 * loner, | 


Some of the players coming in, they deſired 


ble again, and ſaid to the deceaſed, © G—— D 


"* 


| (#1 

foner, and ſaid to him, Here is your wig, I have 
* got one that I like better.“ The priſoner, ſitting 
by this deponent, took the wig, and began to comb 
it out, and all ſeemed to be very quiet for half a 
quarter of an hour; but the priſoner began to grum- 


« ye for a black-guard ſcrub raſcal, how durſt you 
have the impudence to take this wiz ?” The deceaſed 
anſwered, | am no more a raſcal than yourſelf.” 
Upon which the priſoner ſtarted up out of his chair, 


and having a ſtick in his hand, he gave a full longe 


at the deceaſed, and thrult the tick into his left eye, 
and pulling it back again, he looked pale, turned on 
his heel, and, in a aſſion, threw the Rick in the fire: 


« Good damn it,” { aid he, and turning about again 
upon his heel, he ſat down. 


The deceaſed clapped his hand to his eye, and ſaid 
it was gone through his head: he was going to fink, 
and they ſet him in a chair: the priſoner went to 
him, and put his hand to his eye, on which the 


deceaſed cried, * Lord! it is out:? No, 75 ſaid the 
5 8 « ] feel the ball roll under my hand :* 


'oung Mr. Cibber then came in, and immediately 
ſent for Mr. Coldham the ſurgeon. 


The priſoner aſking this evidence if he ſhewed any 


concern afterwards; his anſwer was, I believe he 
* was under the utmoſt ſurprize, by his turning about, 

and throwing the ſtick in the fire. and he ſhew⸗ 
ed a farther concern when he felt of the eye- 


£6 ball. 75 = : 2 


Thomas Whitaker depoſed, that he was a dreſſer 


in the houſe, under a comedy player: that on the : 
Friday night the priſoner aſked him to lend hima 


comedy-wig to play Sancho, in the Fop's Fortune. 
The next night the deceaſed came and aſked 


for the ſame wig; but this deponent told him he 


had it not, and bid him go to the other dreſſer. As 


this deponent was afterwards waiting in the hall for 
8 21. Vor, HI. GC — - 
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| priſoner, and * Mr. Kitchin gave another wig to 


( 6 5 
his money, the priſoner came in, and aſked the de- 
ceaſed for the wig; _= the deceaſed anſwered, that 
he ſhould not have it; and the priſoner reptied, 
* Youre an impudent raſcal, and ought to be caned 
for your impudence.” 

Mr. Mills, who was acting Juba, came and ſaid, 


„What's the matter with you? We can't play for | 


* the noiſe you make; and the priſoner anſwered, 


This raſcal has got a wig that belongs to me.” 


Mr. Mill: ſaid to the deceafed, © Hallam, don't be 
* 1mpertinent, but give him the wig.” Hallam ſtill 


refuſed, upon which the priſoner faid, „Gd damn 


« ye, ſuch little raſcals as you ought to be made an 
* example of,“ and then turned out of the room. 
This deponent being dreſſed in ſhape, went up 
and undreſt. Mr. Woodford bid him bring down a 
ſcymitar, which he did, but when he came down he 
could not find W oodford, upon which he went into 


the ſcene- room. 


The deceafed was doin ſtanding ill betwpen the 
door and the ſettle : the priſoner was about three 
yards from him, and ſtarting up he made a fudden 
longe; the deceaſed clapped his hand-to his eye, and 
made a reel, as if he was throwing himſelf into the 
ſettle: the priſoner ſeemed to relent. | 

Mr. Cole depoſed, that the deceaſed came firſt into 


the ſcene-roovom, and complained that the priſoner 


had uſed him ill about a comedy-wig. The prifo- 
ner ſoon followed, and ſaid the deceaſed had uſed 
him ill and impertinently, and he inſiſted upon hav- 
ing that wig—They went ovt ſeparately. The de- 
ceaſed came in again. Mr. Fabian, the author of a 


farce to be acted that night, Mr. Mills, and others 


| adviſed the deceaſed to let the priſoner have the wig,” 


and Mr. Kitchen, the Tropen- nn. promiſed to help 


him to a better. 
The deceaſed fetched the wig and gave it to the 


* 
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che deceaſed. The deceaſed held out this 'wig to 


ſhew it, and ſaid he liked it better than the other; 
* You ſaucy impertinent raſcal,” ſaid the priſoner, 
I wonder how fuch a little ſcoundrel dared to take 
* a wig out of my dreſſing- room; the deceaſed told 
him, he had it of the dreſſer: D— ye, you dog,” 


ſays the priſoner, © do ye prate ?” and riſing up from 


the ſettle, he puſhed at the deceaſed, who then ſtood 
ſtock till, between this deponent and the ſettle: 


. this deponent was ſo near' him, that he was afraid 


his own eye would have 8 hurt; the deceaſed 


reeled, and this deponent catched hin in his arms. 


Francis Lee depoſed, that the deceaſed came inta 


the ſcene-room, and ſaid that the priſoner had uſed 


him like a pickpocket, about a wig: Mr. Mills and 
others adviſed him to go up and fetch him the wig : 
Mr. Kitchen called the deceaſed to the end of the 
room, and lent him another wig: he ſhewed this wig, 
and ſaid he would not change with the priſoner, for 
he had got a better : the priſoner anſwered, © you 
* are a ſcoundrel for taking it at all; to which the 
deceaſed replied, © No more a ſcoundrel than yOur- 
<& ſelf.” Some other words paſſing, the priſoner roſe 
up, and ſaid (as this deponent believed) D—n ye, 
* you little dog, do you prate,” and then gave him 


| che blow. 


The deceaſed clapped both his hands to his eye, and 
* 4 O Lord! I beueve my eye is out; and would 
have fallen in the fire if Mr. Cole had not catched 
him. 

When he was ſeated, this deponent aſking bias 
how he did, he ſaid, © Lord! I believe my eye-ball 
© is ſhov'd to the other fide of my head.” This de- 
ponent believed, that the priforer had the deceaſed] 
by the hand, all the while the furgeon was dreſſing 


Him. 


There were two other evidences, who gene; d pret- 


| a ty nexrly the as the above; and then Mr. Colg- 
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ham, he Surgeon, depofed, that on the 10th of 
May, in the evening, he was ſent for and dreffed the 
deceaſed, who d ying the next day, this deponent 
opened the fcull, and found the ſtick had paſſed 
through the thin bone 'that contains the eye, into 


the brain: that bone is ext. etnely thin, and can make 


but little reſiſtance. This deponent ſaid, that if the 
blow bad been elſewhere, it might have bad a leſs fa- 
tal effect; and expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that a man 
ſhould die by fuch an inſtrument. He likewiſe ſaid, 

that when he firſt attended the deceaſed, the priſoner 
ſhewed much concern, and deſired this deponent to 


take all poſſible care of the deceaſed. 


The priſoner made his defence in the following 
words. 

I played Sancho the night before, and the wig 1 
tven uſed was proper for the new play, and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for my character, the whole force of 
the poet's wit depending on the lean meagre looks of 
one that wanted food. This wig therefore being ſo 
fit for my purpoſe, and hearing that the deceaſed 
had got it, I ſaid to him, © You have got the wig J. 
« played in laſt night, and it fits my part this night.“ 


I have as much right to it as vou have, ſays he. 


T told him I defied it as a favour; he ſaid, I ſhould 
not have it. * You are a [coundrel,” ſays I, to de- 
ny me, when I only alk that as a favour, which is 
„ my right. I am no more a ſcoundrel than your- 
* ſelf,” ſays he, and ſo he went out, and I went to 


the Prompter's door to ſee for Mr. Cibber. Mean 


while the deceaſed went into the ſcene- room, and 

ſaid, that T had uſed him like a pick- pocket. The 
author perſuaded him to let me have the wig, and the 
property-man brought him another wig. He threw 


the firft wig at me. I aſked him, why he could not 


as well have done that before? he anſwered, „Be- 
* caufe'you uſed me like a pick. pocket. This pro- 
voked me, and riſing up, 1 ſaid, ** * for a 
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| po get out.” His left-ſide was then dene | 


me, but he turned about unluckily, and the ſtick went 
into bis eye. Good God!” ſays I, What have I 
« done!” and threw the ſtick in the chimney. He 
ſat down, and ſaid to Mr. Arne's fon (who was dreſſed 
in women's cloaths) Whip up your coats, you little 
bitch, and urine in my eye ;” but he could not, and 
ſo I did. I begged them to take the deceaſed to the 
bagnio, but"Mrs. Moore ſaid, ſhe had a room where he 
ſhould be taken care of. I had then no thought that it 
would prove his end, but feared that his eye was in 
danger. But next morning I ſaw Mr. Turbut, who 
adviſed me to keep out of the way, or I ſhould be 
ſent to gaol: I begged him to get the aſſiſtance of a 
phyſician, and gave him a guinea, which was all the 


money I had. From the beginning of the quarrel to 


the end, it was but ten minutes, and there was no 


intern n 2 


Robert Turbut depoſed, that he played that night, 
and was in the ſcene- room when the deceaſed came, 


and ſeemed fluſhed, and ſaid, Mechlin has uſed 


“me like a pick-pocket : I had this wig of Mrs. 
Greenwood, the dreſſer, and now he wants it; and I 


think it is as proper far my charaQter as. for his.” 


The priſoner then came in and demanded the wig; 
upon which, in a merry way, it was put to the queſ- 


tion which of them ſhould have it, and it was agreed 


that the priſoner ſhould. 
Mr. Kitchen coming in, ſaid, © kere is another 


wig ;” upon which the deceaſed toſſed the former wig 
to the priſoner, who ſaid to him, Why could not 


* you have done this before?“ and the [deceaſed an- 


ſwered, Becauſe you uſed me like a pick-pocket.” 


* You lie,” ſaid the priſoner, and vou lie, ſaid the 
deceaſed! © You are a ſcoundrel,” ſaid one, and 


„you are {coundrel,” ſaid the ather. At length, the 
_ Priſoner riſing up, ſaid, „ Ye PUPPY get out,” and 


made 


1 
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„ 
made a pulh at the deceaſed, but (as this depon ent 


believed) not with any particular aim. 
The following gentlemen gave the priſoner the 


Character of a man of a quiet and peaceable diſpo- 
ſition; Mr. Rich, Mr. Fleetwood, Mr. Quin, Mr. 


Ryan, Mr. Thompſon, Mr. Mills, Mr. aner, *. 
Black, and Mr. Fern. 


The jury brought in their verdict, Manſlaughter, 


The Trials of WILLIAM WrEATHOCK, Pr- 


TER CHAMBERLAIN, JAMEs RUFFET, alas 
RuF-HEAD, GEoRGE BIRD, he younger, 
and GILBEKT CAMPBELL, _ Robbery. . 


HE following trials are too 3 to be 
omitted, and vet the reader will at one view 
ſee, that we could by no means give them in the 
narrative ſtile; for it would be impoſſible to reduce 


ſuch numbers of queſtions and anſwers to a regular 


ſtory, and yet preſerve the ſenſe: we mult there- 


| fore be content to take it as it has been handed down 


to us, in a manuſcript written by a * who 
attended i in court. 


At che ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, William 
Freathock, Peter Chamberlain, James Ruffet, alias 


Ruff head, George Bird the younger, and Gilbert Camp- 
Zell, were indicted for aſſaulting Nathaniel Lan- 
caſter, Doctor of Laws, on the highway, putting bim 
in fear, and taking from him a gold watch, two iron 
keys, fix pieces of foreign ſilver coin, three pieces of 
foreign gold coin, and one ſhilling and ſix- pence, 


on the 11th of June, 1735" 
Gilbert 
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(11) 
Gilbert — was' a ſecond time indicted for 


| perjury, in his evidence given at the trial of Thomas 


Maccray, in July preceding. | 
Dr. Lancaſter. On Wedneſday, the 11th of June, 
paſſing in a hackney coach from little Chelſea, to- 


wards Buckingham-houſe, I was robbed by a man 


ſince known to me by the name of Maccray, at 
ſeven minutes paſt nine in the evening. He took 
from me a gold watch, two keys, ſome foreign ſilver 
and gold coin, and one fhilling and fix-pence in 
money. One window of the coach was drawn up 
(I think it was canvas) ſo that I could not ſee if any 
body was on that fide. Maccray attacked me on the 
other fide, between the coach and hedge ; at his 

going off he bid the coachman. drive flow. When 
he was gone, I got out of the coach, and ſaw three, 
four or five men on horſe-back in the road; 1 cannot 
exattly ſay at what diſtance they were, but I be- 
lie ve one might be abous fifty yards, another a hun- 


dred, another two hundred, and another three hun- 


dred. 1 held up both my hands thus to alarm them. 
They did not ſeem to regard me, but rode on to- 
wards London, which was contrary to the way which 
Maccray went. I met with ſome perſons on foot, 
and told them I had been robbed ; I deſcribed the 
man and horſe, . and defired them to purſue him. 

Wreathock. When Maccray was on his trial for 
this robbery, did you then mention, that you ſaw any 
other perſon on the road? | 

Dr. Lancaſter. No, nor did I ſulpect that he had 
any companions. 

Campbell. Did your Reverence know the faces 


of any of thoſe people ? 


Dr. Lancaſter. No, not one of them. 

Campbell. Did you ever give any money to Julian 
Brown's wife? 

Dr. Lancaſter. Finding Brown in a very weak 


condition, I allowed him meat and drink ſor his 
8 1 


EDEN 
ſubſiſtence, but no more than was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary: I conſulted ſome lawyers, and looked into law 
books myſelf on this occaſion. Brown's confeſſion 
was made before Colonel Deveil, before I knew 
any thing of it, and the Colonel. adviſed me to go 
and {ee him, 1 "Laid I had been ſo ill treated, that my 
life was in danger, and I have often fled for it: how- 
ever, I went, and laid before Brown, in the ſtrongeſt 


light I was able, the danger of perjury, both here 


and hereafter. He told me among other things, that 
Wireathock offered him one hundred guineas to kill 
me. 


day ? 

Dr. Lancaſter. N o. 

Wreathock. Did you never "A you believed 
none of us were ever guilty of. robbing on the high- 
way ? 

"Sn Lancaſter. No. 

Wreathock. Did you not jump out of the coach 
immediately, and give a gardener's boy a crown to 

purſue Maccray only? | 
Dr. Lancaſter. I "did promiſe him ſomething to 
drink; he told me, that he ſaw the man rob me ; but 


there was not a word ſaid, as to what number of 


men there were upon the road, 

Wreathock. Did not you and the boy 8 
Maccray to the turnpike ?—This Ido to ſtrengthen the 
boy's evidence. 


Council, We ſhall now call Julian Brown—He 


ſtill is in a weak condition, his voice is low, and he 
ſpeaks but bad Engliſh, but! hope, if he takes time, 
and the people are quiet, we ſhall underſtand him. 
Julian Brown. I believe I can ſpeak de Angliſh 
ſo vel as to be underſtand ; I aye know Wreatock ſis 
or ſeven mont.—On de 1 th day of June, I go to his 
duſe in de 'atton- garden, near eight 1 in de afternoon, 


He 


Wreathock. Did you ever r ſee me before this 


\ 
\ 
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(13 ) 
Wo vas at his door, and he ſay, © I be very glad you 


„dome, 18 juſta now to go to your ouſe. I ſaß 
to him, vat you vant vid me?” and he ſay, take 


aa you dis horle, and ride ſlow to *Tborn, and I ſhall 


* overtake you, and you ſhall meet to Shelſea-Road, 
* and dare vill be Maccray, and Peter Shamberlain, 


* and Jemmy Ruffit, and Campbell, and Bird, and 
you, and 1; and den ve ſhall rob a gentleman, and 
te ave his money. ” So I take a de horſe, and he 


meet a me by Monmot-ſtreet, and ve go togader to 
Shelſea-Road, and dare ve find Maccray firſt, and he 


Tay, * ftand a you dis a vay at a di ſtaunce; l vait 
for a doctor i in a coaſh, and I ſhall rob him, and ave 
his money. | 

Wreathock. He can ſpezk Jouder if be will for as 
bad as he pretends to be, he eat a whole fowl _ 


terday for his dinner. 


Council. I will aſk you particularly, who was 
there with you in Chelſea. road—— Was Wreathock 
there? 

Brown, Ves, be was One. 

Council. Name the reſt. | 

Brown. Shamberlain two, Ruffit three, Bird four, 
Campbell five, and I, and Maccray, dat vas ſeven. 

Council. And ate you Poſitive theſe were all 
. 

Brown. Ves, very poſitive——Welatock ve call 
de general, becauſe he gives inſtructions—— His 


Reverence de Doctor come in de coaſh at ſeven mi- 


nutes after nine. His Reverence ſit vid his back to- 
wards the horſes, and dare vas a gentleman and a 


| gentlewoman fit togader on de oder fide ; den Mac- 


cray come from de ide of de hedge, and bid de coaſh 


ſtop! flop! den he clap de piſtole to his. Reve- 


rence ſtomach, and tell his Reverence to deliver vat 
he have, and I turn my horſe's head to look, and - 
ſee his Reverend deliver his vaſh and keys into 
Maccray's hat. Wreatock vas den at a leetel diſtaunce, 
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and 1 run to him, and trow de vaſh into his 


hat ; Wreatock put it into his vaſtcoat pockate, and 
he fay, ve muſt not go all togader, and his Reverence 
come out of de coaſh, and hold up his hands, and cry 
Highwayman! teef! 


— I did fee a lectel boy by the coalh, but 1 


no take muſh notice. 

Dr. Lancaſter. I ſaid to Brown, before I go on 
with this proſecution, you muſt convinee me by ſome 
private token, that you was there. And then he told 
me this ſign of holding up my hands, and this en- 
couraged me to proſecute. 

Brown. Ven his Reverence old up his hands, I vas 
fo far from him as to dat vall in de yard. Shamber- 
lain vas in de middle of us, and he ſay to Maccray, 


D n you, vy you no blow his brains out“ — Ven 


de coaſh was rob, I vas fo far off as twice dat vall in 
de yard Bird, Campbell, Wreatock, and Maccray, 


go all four togader, and Chamberlain and Ruffit go 


togader, and they fay to me, Von go that vay ;” 
Igo vid mine ſelf, and make no gallop. Ven EF 
came to *Atton-garden, I meet Wreatock coming out 


of his ouſe, and he tye my horſe to his rail, and aſk 


me to 1 vine at de tavern, in de corner of dat 


ſtreet. Ve go dare and drink von pint at de door, den 
he ſaid, © I have buſineſs, I muſt go in de city, and 


© in. couple of days you may call at my ouſe 
So ven I come again, he ſay to me, God bleſs my 


„ foul! Tom is taken yeſterday, —dat is Tom Mac- 
* cray — and I told Wreatock, Vat you do vid de 


n Oh,” he ſaid, it is too ſoon to fell it 
* now, but in a leetel time I will ſelb it, and den every 


* One ſhall have a ſhare.” 


Bird. Did you not, on Maccray's trial, ſwear, that 
you and Maccray were at an alehouſe in Holbourn, at 
the time this robbery was committed ? 

Brown. Yes, I did, I don't deny it, but there I 


forſwore mylelf. 
OHow | 
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. How came you to ſay ſo ? 
Brown. Wreatock had all de witneſſes at the 
King's-Head in Oborn, and ſaid he vood give fire 
guineas a- piece to ſwear for Maccray, and dere vas 
to be ſix witneſſes in de hall, and four in de court: 
I ſaid, © It is very hard for me to forſwear myſelf.” 
And he anſwered, * G—d d—n ye, if you don't, dey 
„will ſwear your life away.” But ven I vas lick nine 
weeks, I tink it vas a very vicked ting to rob his Re- 
verence and forſwear myſelf, and ſo I make de ge- 


neral confeſſion and information, to clear my con- 


ſcience. 
Council. What time of night was it when you \ was 
at the tavern with Wreathock ? 
Brown. From ten till three in the morning. 
Council. I don't mean the night when the wit= 


neſſes met, but the night of the robbery ? 


Brown. Ven I came to Wreatock's houſe vid de 


Horſe, it was two or three minutes paſt ten, and den | 


ve go directly to de tavern. 

Campbell, Did we go towards London or 
Chelſea? 

Brown. I came directly home, for I turned myſelf 
and paſt de coaſh, and ec took another —_ on dz 
left hand. 

| ©. Did Wreathock go by the coach ? Fi 

Brown. No, he was before it, and den dey vent 
to London, and Maccray vid dem. 

Campbell. We ſhall contradict that. 

Brown. Dere is no two ſuſh rogues in Tr 
find falle vitneſs. 
 Wreathock. How came you acquainted with me 1 

Brown. In your own houſe : Campbell v10ught 
me. 

Campbell. Did Maccray ride towards London. 
when he had robbed the coach ? | 

Brown. Wreatock, Campbell, Bird, and e 


all four come togader toward Lando 


D 2 | | Campbell. 
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(16) 
Campbell. The Doctor fwears Maceray went d. 


rectly from the coach the contrary way. 


Brown. He might turn off anoder way, when be 
was out of my ſight. 

Wreathock. Did 1 or my footman give you the 
horſe at my door? 
Brown. Wreatock did, and he give me two _ 
juſt as I go avay. 

Q. How came you to make the diſcovery ? 

Brown. I vas nine weeks very ill and bad, and 


expect myſelf to die, and I tink it very hard upon my 


conſcience, to rob his Reverence, and to loſe my 
ſoul, and forſwear myſelf; fo ! ſent for juſtice De- 
veil, and he ſay to me, Take care - conſider— re- 


” colle&t—fpeak noting but de trute, I beg you, for 


it is a great matter.” He tell me dis an hour be- 
fore he write] ſent for de Doctor, and his Reve- 
rence tell me, © Speak de trute, I beg you for God's 
* ſake, and noting elſe ;” and ſo he ſay fivety. times 
every day. I make dis diſcovery to comfort my con- 


ſcience, for I tink of God to be my judge. 
Juſtice Deveil. On the 31ſt of October, while 1 


was at dinner with a gentleman, (a juſtice of the peace) 


I received a letter from one Walham, a priſoner in 


the King's-Bench; I at firſt ſuſpected it might be 


a trap laid for me, but conſidering it was in a pri- 
ſon, I took the Juſtice with me, and went. Walham 
ſaid he had a man ready to carry me to Julian Brown; 


when I heard his name, I ſuſpected a deſign to mui- 


der me; but yet, as I was willing to know what he 


had to ſay, I took four men well armed, and the Juſ- 


tice with 'me, and went to Brown's houſe: found 


him in a very weak condition; he ſaid he ſent for 
me to take his information: 1 charged him to be 


cautious, and not to accufe any man wrongfully, 


for it was a matter of the utmoſt conſequence. He 
| anſwered, that what he Gehred to do was to purge his 


conſcience 
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conſcience. I was above three hours with him; 


though I could ſcarce bear the ſmell of him and the 


\ 


Wreathock, What's his character? 
Deveil. That he has been a very ill man, but | 


this was on his repentance. 


Juryman. Did the Doctor mention the ſignal be. . 


fore the confeſſion was made? 


Dr. Lancaſter. I never told that Seren to 
any one living, till after Brown's confeſſioo. 

Campbell, Brown might have that lignal from Mac- 
cra 

Dr. Lilntefien, Maccray did not ſee that ſignal. 
Campbell. The Doctor lifted up his hand to ſome 
perſons (as he himſelf has n and they: might 


youu of 1 it to others. 


The Priſoners Daa 


Wreathock. I have been an attorney theſe * 
teen years, and have acquired in this capacity a 
ſmall fortune. I have lived in Hatton- garden eleven 
years, in as much credit as Dr. Lancaſter himſelf; 
I kept two clerks, a footman, and women ſervants, 


and have conſtantly been in a hurry of buſineſs, and 
therefore under no temptation to hazard my life by 


robbing on the highway. I was not taken, but ſur- 


rendered myſelf, which it cannot be ſuppoſed I would 
have done, had I known myſelf guilty: it is not in- 
deed impoſlible, but far from being probable, that 
ſeven men ſhould ride out together to commit a rob- 
bery. Brown ſays he has known me fix or ſeven 


months; it is- fix months fince this fact was done, 
and *tis unaccountable that on ſuch a ſhort acquain- 


- tance, I ſhould venture to accompany him in ſuch 


an expedition, and eſpecially, that I ſhould do this 
in a * where I was likely to meet ſome that knew 
me, 


CH . | | 
me, for having an eſtate at F ulham, I often paſſed 
that road. 15 

None of us were ever charged with any thing of 
this nature, before the birth of this execrable de- 
vice, for ſuch I hope it will appear to be. Tis 
very ſtrange that a man ſhould thus fooliſhly, and 
without being under the leaſt neceſſity, pure his life 
into the power of others. 

We ſhall call the coachman, the gardener's boy, 
the turnpike men, and others, to prove, there were 
not (though if Brown ſwears the truth, there muſt 


have been) ſix or ſeven men on the road when the 


robbery was committed. And, as to myſelf in par- 
ticular, I ſhall prove that I was at the King's Head 
in Holbourn, from eight that evening, till twelve at 
night. What I obſerved as to the time of my ac- 
- quaintance with Brown, has been only from his own 
words, but, in fact, I never knew, nor ſo much as 
ſaw him, till about five months ago he was tried in 
chis court for a rape. 
Campbell. The fr firſt witneſſes we ſhall call, are 
who were upon the _ and their evidence 
will be in behalf of us all. 
Henry Duck, Coachman. I drove the coach when 
Dr. Lancaſter was robbed: there was he and ano- 
ther gentleman and a gentlewoman in the coach, 
but how they ſat, or whether the windows were drawn 
up or not, I cannot ſay. Juſt by the coach fide, 
when the robbery was committed, there was a ſoldier 
and a woman, who went tourards Chelſea after the 
highwayman went away, and I ſaw no other per- 
ſons. The Doctor got out at Bloedy- bridge, where 
two men met him; he ſpoke to 3 and he and 
they went towards Chelſea. After the highwayman, 
J ſaw no horſes on the road till I came to Lon» 
don, and if there had been any, I muſt have ſeen 
them, for I turned my head, and looked about. 
I know not the day of the month or week, but it 
| | was 
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| 2 betwech eight and nine O clock; a clear evens 


but duſkiſh. 
"Campbell 7 would aſk the Doctor, if this is not 


the coachman? 


Dr. Lancaſter. I don't remember that I obſerved 
the coachman's face; but I afterwards ſaw fuch a 


coach, and, enquiring who drove it at that time, the 
| maſter of the coach produced this man, 


Council. Why did not you call him for a witneſs 


aft Maccray's trial ? 


John Moore, the Gardener's boy. As I was com- 
ing out of the Red- Lion alehouſe in the King's-Road, 
at nine, or a little after, I ſaw a man turn from the 
coach, and I faw no other horſeman on the road. 1 
follow ed the coach to Blood y-bridge, where my maſ- 
ter lives, and where it ſtopt, 220 the Doctor got out, 
and told the landlord of the houſe there, that. he bad 
been robbed by a ſingle highwayman, and ſaid he 


would give a crown a- piece to fome men to pur- 


fue him.—— There was a foldier and a woman hard. 


by. 
' Wreathock. If there had been any Borten 


on the road, do you think you ſhould have ſeen 


them ? | 
Boy. Yes, I muſt have ſeen them, for the road 


js but twenty-three feet wide. 


Wreathock. Could not you ſee a quarter of a mile 
both ways from the Lion? 
Boy. No, not above three hundred yards, for it 
was duſky, and the road is not ſtrait. 

furyman. Is there not one turning to Chelfea, Ty. 
one to Chelſea- common, near that houſe ? 

Boy. Yes, there is. It was a haizy evening, and 
it rained that afternoon. 

Q..to the Coachman. Did you ſee the high- 
wayman come out of the hedge 2 

Coachman. No, he went the ſame way as I did, 


_ he 04 his horſe ſhort from the hedge. © 


vw illiam 
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William Coates, Apothecary, in Chelſea. 1 net- 
ther ſaw the robbery nor the coach, but Mr. Jones, 
who keeps the White-hart, in the King's-road near 
Chelſea, came to me, and faid a gentleman at his 
houſe wanted to ſee me. 1 went with him, and by 
the way a man rid by us towards London, in ſuch a 
manner, that I ſuſpeCted him ; going a little further, 
I met two or three men on foot, in purſuit of him, 
and preſently after, I met the Doctor, who ſaid he 
had been robbed, and enquired if we had met ſuch 
a man: This was about one hundred and fifty, or 
near two hundred yards from the place where I 
heard the robbery was done. I ſaw no other perſon 
on the road.—It was a clear night, but it had been 
rainy. 

Richard Jones, (who was with Mr. Coates) lepoled 
to the ſame effect. 

John Baker, Attorney. I live in Fulham pariſh. 
In the cloſe of the evening, it was near g o'clock 
(but as light as it is now at half an hour paſt four) 

1 went over the fields with a gentleman on ey from 

| Hyde-Park Corner, and, going towards Bloody bridge, 
there was a crowd of people about the bouſe; - theſe 
ſaid a parſon had been robbed. Preſently a horſe 
came full ſpeed from Fulham. One of the company 
faid, he believed that was the man; upon which, 
the gentleman who was with me, having a bayonet 
at the end of his quarter-ſtaff, ſtopt the horſe, and 
examined the man. He told us, he was no ſuch 
perſon as they took him to be, but that he had 
met a man, riding the other way—1 ſaw no other 
horſeman on the road. | 
Mary Lovell. I keep the houſe at Bloody bridge; 

I was fitting in my kitchen, which is next the road, 
and hearing a coach ſtop, I went to the door. The 
Doctor came out of the coach, and aſked if I had 
any men in the houſe, for he had been robbed. My 
houſe was as far from where the robbery was done, 
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as it is from hence to Newgate-ſtreet. 1 ſaw no- 
body on the road, but choſe that belonged to the 
coach, and a ſoldier and a woman that pail d by my 


door. 


Wreathock. As you far in the kitchen next the 
road, if any horſeman had paſſed by, do you think you 
ſhould have heard them ? | 

Mary Lovell. The road is but five yards broad in - 


that x ra It had been a Gull wet day. 


John Thompſon. I was ſmoaking a pipe at my 
door, and talking to an old man, when 4 hoyſemas 


came riding full ſpeed towards Fulham; ſays I, That 


„ fellow rides as if he was drunk or mad.” | ſaw no 


horſeman on the road but him; two men on foot 


came up, and ſaid, that man had robbed a parſon, 


between the Red- Lion and Bloody: bridge, and that 


the parſon would give a reward for purſuing him; 
they pulled off their coats, and left them in my 


houſe. The Doctor then came up, and told us he 


had been robbed. The turnpike is juſt above my 
houſe, and was open, I ſtaid at the door till ten at 
night. | 

Richard Thomas. I was at tha Red- 155 in the 


| King's: road, and was called out to purſue a high- 
wayman, and, on the promiſe of a crown, I follow- 


ed to Fulham. bridge, but ſaw no horſes, except one 
in a chaiſe, and a cart horſe, which a man was rid- 
ing on near Fulham. 

Wreathock. On the eleventh of June, I attended 
the court of ———-to try a cauſe beiore my Lord 
Hardwick, after which I went to Serjeant's-Inn Cof- 
fee-houſe, where I ſtaid from fix till eight in the 
evening, and went from thence to the King 's-head 
Tavern in Holbourn, where I ſtaid till twelve at night. 
But, before I call evidence to prove where I was 
that night, I would ſettle one point. It has been 


ſworn, that Maccray rode towards Fulham; now I 
would once more aſk the Doctor, whether, when 


nn,, I Maccray | 
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Maccray bed the coach, he rode direaly that way 


or towards London ? 


Dr. Lancaſter. He did not whe towards London, 


but he rid the other way. | 
Wreathock. I thank you, Doctor; this is a full 


contradiction to Brown, who ſwore, that when Mac- 


cray left the coach, he rid directly towards London. 
Thomas Bullock. On the 11th of June, in Trini- 
ty-Term, I delivered a copy of a notice to Mr. Ray, 
Mr. Wreathock's Clerk. 
William Ray. The notice was delivered to me at 
Serjeant's Inn Coffee- houſe, between ſix and ſeven in 
the evening. Mr. Wreathock coming in, I gave him: 


| this notice, for executing a writ of inquiry. He was 


then concerned in a caufe between Lun and Or- 
mond. He ſtaid there till near eight, and then went 
out with Mr. Brookfbank, and I faw him no more 
that night.— The cauſe was tried on the 16th of June, 
but the entry was made in the Marſhal's book the 
11th of June. I have lived clerk with Mr. Wrea- 
thock twelve years; he had full buſineſs for three 
clerks, by whieh he has got much money, and is 


now worth two or three hundred pounds a year. 


He bears a very good character. 

John Totteridge. I live in Weſtminſter, and have 
worked as a Carpenter to Mr. Wreathock four years. 
He told me he had a mortgage on an eſtate in Little- 


Britain: the houſes not being finiſhed, he aſked me 
what it would coſt him to finiſh them, and I com- 


puted it at two thouſand pounds: he ſaid his was a 
ſecond mortgage, and he wanted ſome: goods upon 


the premiſes to be removed, he defired me to do it 
on the 11th of june, becauſe that being. a mort- 


gagee could not then prevent it. Accordingly I got 
aſſiſtance, and on the 11th of June we moved. the 
goods from Little- Britain, to the Windmill Alehouſe 
by Hicks's- Hall. When this was done, we went to 
inform him of it; we found him at Mr. Lincoln's, 

the 


N 


K 


8 


4 

the King's. Head, in Middle. Row, Holbourn; it was 
five or ten minutes paſt eight when we came there; 
I ſupped with him upon calves liver and bacon tryed, 
and ſtaid till twelve at night, and he was never out 
of my company but once, when he ſtept into ano- 


ther room to ſpeak with a gentleman.—l am certain 


it was the 11th of June, both by my Tather's books 
and my own. | | 


Abraham Brookſbank. I have known Mr. Wrea- 
thock ſixteen years, and did buſineſs for him. I 
made the ſecond mortgage; and afterwards waiting 
upon the firſt mortgagee, I thought by his diſcourſe, 
we had reaſon to fear a writ of execution, upon which 


I adviſed Wreathock to move the goods, which he 


concluded to do on the 11th of June, becauſe an 


ejectment could not be taken out that day, it being 
a holiday. In the evening I was with him at Ser- 
jeant's-Inn Coffee-houſe ; at near eight of the clock, 
we went from thence to the King's-Head Tavern: 
between eight and nine Totteridge and Whitman 
came in, and ſaid they had moved the goods; we 
ſtaid till twelve, and then Totteridge and I went out 
at the back door. I went through Chancery-Lane, 
and coming to the Temple Gate, I ſaw the embers _ 
of the bonfire that had been made that night. 

—— Whitman. I live at Fulham, and work for 


| Mr. Totteridge. He told me, that on Wedneſday, 


the 11th of June, he ſhould want me in the city to 


move ſome goods. We moved them accordingly, 
and then went to the King's-Head, where Mr. Wrea- 


thock was; he ſaid, © You are in a miſerable dirty 


* condition” — and ſo indeed I was with moving the _ 


goods. I waſhed myſelf, and then fat down; we 


. ſupped upon calves liver and bacon; I ſtaid there, 
in Mr. Wreathock's company, till between twelve 
and one. He has an extraordinary good character. 


Mr. Andrews. I live near the King's- Head: I do 


not remember the day of the month, but the day the 


= 


goods were removed, I went to that tavern, and bid 


the cook fry me fone Jiver and bacon for {upper 3 


ſhe fryed ſome, but Mr. Wreathock coming in, I or- 


dered her to do more. Wreathock and I ſupped to- 


gether. Two workmen came, and faid they had 


removed the goods. We ſtaid there till twelve. 


Gregory Big, the Drawer at the King's-Head. 
Mr. Wreathock came in at eight o'clock, a@d ſtaid _ 


till paſt twelve, and I lighted him out. He had a 
fry (as we call it, of liver and bacon. Totteridge 


came in very black and dirty, and went and waſh-_ 


ed himſelf; I am not ſure what day of the month it 
was. 

Margaret Lloyd, che Cook at the King's-Head. 
Wreathock came in between ſeven or eight oclock, 
and ſtaid till paſt twelve. I] dreſſed the liver and 
bacon for ſupper, and they ſupped in the kitchen, 


Totteridge came in very black and dirty, and ſaid he 


wanted to waſh himſelf. I told him he had need have 
a whole ciſtern of water. I carried him a candle, I 
don't know what day it was, 
uryman. What occaſion was there for a candle at 
at eight o'clock ? 
Wreathock. The place had no bake.” 
. Is it uſual for people to take a candle when 
ae # go to waſh themſelves there? 
M. Lloyd. Ves, at night, when its dark. 
It was not dark at eight in the evening on the 
11th of June. 


Dr. Butler. I have been his phyfician eight 


years, and have attended him in three fevers. He 
bore a very good character. 

Thomas Poulter, Brewer, in Chiſwell- ſtreet. have 
known him fifteen years; I have employed him as 
an Attorney; he behaved as a very honeſt man; I 
never knew, nor ever heard any harm of him. 


John Searle. I have known him from a child, 


and never heard an ill character of him. He has 
employed 
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employed me ſeveral times as a proctor, and he paid 
me honeſtly. 

Mr. Garnham, Richard Gulſon, Mr. Ions Mr. 
Cook, William Wilſon: William Rhodes, and others, 
depoſed, that they had known him ſeveral years, and | 
moſt of them, that they had employed him as an 

Attorney, and they all laid, he was a man of a a good 


| reputation. 
For Peter Chamberlain. 


Chamberlain. I am a heavy, bulky man, and very 
unfit to ride on horſeback, I have ſeveral friends to 
my character. 

Charles Horley, of Clare-Market, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Dews, Mr. Cooper, (formerly a Poulterer, but 
now a ViQualler in Vere-ſtreet, Clare-Market) de- 
poſed, that they had known him ſeveral years; that 
he had had an honeſt character, and that they had 

never heard he was charged with any thing of this 
kind before. 

Edward Kennell, of Clare-Market, depoſed, that 

he had never heard that he was guilty of theft, but only 
that he had been wild.} | 


'F or George Bird, the Younger. 


died; I ſhall prove where I was from three till 
eleven that evening the Doctor was robbed, 

George Bird, a Victualler and Bailiff in Clare- 
Market. The priſoner 1s my brother; on the 11th 
of June, I went to Acton, and returned home at fix 
in the evening, when I found the prifoner in my houſe, 


h. * Chamberlain was a witneh for Maccray, and ſwore he ſaw 
im take up the three keys in a bunch at Charing- Croſs, on the 
72th of June, which Dr. Lancaſter ſwore Maccray robbed him of, 
_ = were found in Maccary's TT when taken inWhite- 
ape] 


and 
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and he ſtaid there till eleven at night. It was a very 
wet day, and when I came home, I ſhifted my cloaths. 


I remember the day, becauſe the next day he took 
a bail bond of Mr. Lampton, and that bond was dat- 


ed the twelfth of June, 5 3 
onathan Gumey, Shoemaker. I was preſent 
when the bond was filled up, but I did not read it. 


Edward Chace, in Fox-Court. The priſoner is a 


Sheriff's Officer; he arreſted a man on the 11th of 
June: here is the warrant, I left him at five in the 
evening at his brother's houſe, 
Chriſtopher Higginſon. On the 11th of June I was 
three times at Bird's houſe, and ſaw the priſoner 
there. The firſt time was at noon, the ſecond be- 
tween four and five in the afternoon, and the thir 


between nine and ten at night. | 

flames Norton, George Lines, John Lewis, Robert 
Davis, Samuel Norton, Benjamin Pickering, John 
Burley, John Giles, Thomas, and James Agur, de- 


poſed, that they had known the priſoner ſeveral years, 
and that he had a very good character. 


For Campbell. * 


Frances Howard awd William Saliſbury depoſed, | 
that he had a good character. 


* Campbell was an evidence for John Smith, who was tried in 


February ſeſſions laſt for ſtealing the money of Nicholas Polla- 
mounter, at the Angel avern, the corner of Sheer-Lane. And, 
at Maccray's trial, Campbell ſwore, he was at the Stagg and 


Hounds, a houſe in Holbourn, with Ruff. Head and Julian Brown 
(his two clients) and Maccray, from fix in the evening, till eleven 


at night, on the eleventh of June; and that neither of them ſtirred 


out of the room, 


For 


n e tht (as 


n = a@ frat bus 


Or 


he was with him at the ſame houſe, 


SY --= 
For Ruffet, T 


Edward Railton, I have known the priſoner from 
a child. I was apprentice to, and afterwards part- 
ner with his father, who was in good circumſtances, 


and left him three hundred pounds, and a ſhare of 


his goods: he was a fober, honeſt lad. He has not 
been of age above thefe five months, but his 
friends have let him have money. He had 101. in 
March laſt. | 

James Hall, —— Evans, Robert Sanders, Joſeph 


Lemon, John Ballard, William Briton, Tempeſt 


Brown, and William Killingworth, gave him the 


character of a ſober, honeſt, fair dealing man. 


Jjuſtice Deveil. When Chamberlain was taken; F 


preſſed him to be an evidence. He ſaid he was uncon- 


cerned in the robbery ; but, as to what he ſwore at 


Maccray's trial, about finding the keys, he confeſſed 
he was perjured. When Bird was examined, he 


ſaid, he did not know Julian Brown: but finding 


that Brown knew him, he then ſaid, that Brown woul 


not have known him, but by his frock ; © What!“ 
fays I, “ had you that Röck on, when yolk commit - 
« ted the robbery ?” 

Dr. Lancaſter. I heard Chamberlain own himfedf 
perjured; and, to confirm what I ſay, E defire Mr. 
Crofts may be called. 

Mr. Crofts. Chamberlain being ſomewhat related 
to me, when I heard he was fent to the Gate-houſe, 


I was willing to have a little diſcourſe with 1 for | 
which purpoſe I waited on Juſtice Deveil. I aſked 


Chamberlain if he was concerned in the robbery ; 
and his anſwer was, that he knew nothing of it. But, 


| ſays he, ** I was never more ſorry for any thing, than 


+ Ruffet was a witneſs for Maccray at his trial, and ſwore 


«Tam 
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« J am n for the perjury ; ;” and, kneeling down, he ad- 
ded, —* As to the perjury, Wreathock is to blame.” 
- This 1 had in truſt, and Mr. Deveil promiſed me, 
that I ſhould not be called upon to his hurt. I told 
this in confidence to Dr. Lancaſter, and I am 
much miſtaken if he did not make me the ſame pro 
miſe. 
Mr. Doveil.. Sir, it was not I that called . you 
to give evidence to this. 
Dr. Lancaſter. Upon honour, 1 made no ſuch. 
romile. 
The jury found all the 3 guilty: Death. 
They afterwards received his Majeſty's moſt * | 
cious reprieve for tranſportation. 


2 he following was daß ned: to have been ſpoken by. Mr. . 
Wreathock, at the Place - Execution, if he bad 
been executed. 


My dear Countrymen, 
5 I —.— little time to ſpare, a great 8 to do, my 
diſſolution is at hand; I am going to pay a debt 
to nature due from all the world; I go before, you 
muſt follow after, the time and manner is alone un- 
certain; ſome are carried off in frenſies, others in 
burning fevers; ſome by racking and tormenting 
pains, others by lingering conſumptions and various 
other ways, according to the will of Divine Provi- 
dence; mine is, indeed, (as many others have been 
and will no doubt be) attended with violence and 
ignominy; my great comfort and ſatisfaction is, that 
I am wholly innocent of the offence, for which I 


die, as I hope for mercy from the Almighty, at the 


Great Tribunal, when the hearts of all ſhall be open- 
ed, and every one receive a juſt due demerit; I do 
from my heart (as I hope for the remiſſion at the laſt) 
e the Juſtice, * eee the Apaſtate Evi- 

dence; + 


* * 
F 


1 


$ 


; 1 


dence, the ſorviving.eleven, of the Jury by whom 1 


was convicted, never to be forgotten twelve, and 


all others of whit denomination ſoever, who have 


any ways been concerned or aiding in purſuing me 
to death, God give them all a due ſenſe of their fins, 
may they live long to repent, and die in peace and 
receive mercy at the laſt. My time hath, ſince my 
conviction, been greatly pipe in the care of my 
foul: and I hope, and doubt not of receiving. benefit 


thereby, through the merits and interceſſion of ' my 


dear Saviour nd Redeemer, Jeſus Chriſt, in whom 
alone I put my whole truſt, I will for the ſake of 
the Judge, who preſided at my trial, ſpare the hard- 


_ ſhip I then underwent, but for the good of my coun- 


try, and the verdict againſt me, and that the ſame 
may be recorded to lateſt poſterity. I cannot help 
taking notice here, that it was ſuch a verdict as 1 
firmly believe was never given, nor will, I hope, ever 


be copied. For though I had made no defence, yet 


the evidence againſt me was ſuch, that I am convinc- 


ed, that the moſt ſavage country in the world could not 
have produced twelve miſcreants enough abandoned to 


give credit to it. The Doctor's evidence and Brown's 
are diametrically oppoſite, the whole a ſeeming ſtu- 


died tale, romantic and inconſiſtent ; my defence 


was juſt, the verdict therefore againſt evidence, and 
I think I way ſay, by conſequence law, ſure I am 
againſt reaſon ; the price of my blood, and the blood 
of the other four” mult be the main motive, and I 
doubt not but a little time will bring forth to the 
world the true ſource and origin of it. I declare as 
I am a dying man, ] never ſaw Brown till the 27th 
of June laſt, to the beſt of my re membrance, recol- 


lection and belief, 1 rever ſaw the Doctors or his 
Lady's watch, I never hired any to kill him, nor ever 
laid in wait to ſhoot the juſtice. - Stories fit for chil- 


dren; like Raw-head and Bloody-bones, and can I 
am thoroughly. allured have no weight with the in- 
No. 28. Not, III. 4 genuous 


Wes 2 (30) = 

| genuous and judicious, are only here taken notice 
ol by me, Fr the ſake of the ignorant and unwary, 
who can alone be captivated by the prejudiced, and int- 
gquitous. God grant long life and proſperity to my 
King and royal family, peace and tranquility to my 
country, and a full enjoyment of their liberties and 
due 8 of the laws. The lord pardon all 
my ſins; I forgive all the world, the Lord mu 
' mercy on my loul. Adieu. ; 

May. 17, . 
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Aer of bis Wife z with the Ordinary of Neu- 
dee Account of bim. e 
OE N Totterdate, of St. Jobs the Evangelift, vic. 
tualler, was indicted for that he not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, &c. on the firſt of Au- 


guſt, on Mary his wife, did make an aſſault, and 


with both his hands, in and upon the ſtairs of his 
dwelling houſe, the aid Mary did caſt and throw down, 
and ſhe on the ſtairs ſo lying, he, the ſaid John 
did drag and pull down to — bottom; and her the 
faid Mary from the bottom of the ſaid ſtairs, into 
a certain room in the ſaid houſe, did caſt and drag, 
and the ſaid Mary ſo lying on the floor, he with bock 
his hands and feet, her head, neck, breaſt, ſhoulders, 
back, ſides, belly and thighs did ſtrike, kick and 
_ * Ramp upon; giving her, as well by throwing and 
| dragging her down the laid airs, as by ſtriking, kick- 
=" | -upon her, ſeveral mortal braiſes, of 
which ſhe inſtantly died. 
He was a fecond time indicted on the id 
Inqueſt. for the ſaid murder. 
| Daniel 
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Daniel Brown depoſed, that he lodged in the pri- 
foner's houſe when the fact was committed. On the 
firſt of Auguſt he went home a little before five, 
when the deceaſed, who ſeemed to be a little in li- 
quor, was in a room with two women: ſhe went 
out of the room, and was out a quarter of an 
hour. 

This deponent ſaw the priſoner take a knife and 
Fork, (with which he went up ſtairs,) and preſently be 
heard © murder! murder!” in a faint tone of voice 
on which he ran up ſtairs, and found the . 
ſtanding at the chamber door, and his wife lying on 
the floor: — he was ſtamping on her and kicking her: 
this deponent ſa him ſtamp on her two or three times 
as ſhe ĩay on the floor; but he got hold of the knife 
and fork, and took him down ſtairs. The, priſoner 
Naid ſome little time below ſtairs, and in the interim 
this deponent's wife went up, and conveyed. the poor 
woman into .another room ; after. which the priſoner 
went up again, and threatened to break open the 
door of the room where his wife was if the key 
was not given to him ; but this deponent would not 
ſuffer him to break it open. 

Hereupon he went down and fetched a key, with 
which he opened the door; his wife was then ſitting 
on the bed's feet, and the curtains were drawn over 
to hide her. When he firſt went into the room he 
could not find her; on which this deponent waved 
his hand, as a fignal for her to get away, but ſhe 
did not, and the priſoner diſcovering her, after a 

few words had paſſed between them, he kicked. her, 
catched hold of her feet, dragged her off the bed, 
drew her to the ſtairs, and threw her down, when 
ſhe fell about ſeven ſteps, and there lay. 

This deponent was ſo frightened, that he turned 
back and went into his own room. where he Raid 
three or four minutes, and then going down, found 


FS the 


be . 

X the priſoner had. got the deceaſed into a room, and 
"had bolted and barred himfelf in with her. This 
witnefs heard her cry out, For Chritt's fake John- 
ny Johnny, for Chrilt's ſake don't kill me!” and 
this evidence going out, returned in about an hour 
and a half, and then then the woman was dead. 

The wife of Daniel Brown confirmed a part of 
bis evidence; and a Surgeon depoſed, that on the 
ſecond day after the woman was killed, he viewed 
the body, on fight of which he obſerved ſo many marks 
of violence, as made him very careful and inquiſitive 
in his ſearch. 8 

He turned the body on one ſide, aud found two 
or three ribs fractured: there was a ſtab in her right 

arm, that went into the joint; it was four or five 
inches deep, and ſeemed to have been made with a 
Knife. The inſtrument went under the nerves, and 
ſo happened to cut no blood-veſſel. 
D Upon opening the body, nine ribs were found to 
be fractured; two or three of them were broken in 
three or four places; one in two places, another in 
two or three; another was maſhed all to pieces; two 
whereof were beat in, upon the left kidney. 
It was farther obſerved that there was one rib in 
the middle of the broken ones, that was not fractured 
at all; which convinced the Surgeon that the reſt were 
broke at ſeveral times, and he imagined with the heel 
of his ſhoe; for if thoſe that were broke, had been 
fractured by any inſtrument, it would have broke 
more than one at a time, ſo that it would. have 
been almoſt impoſſible that this ſingle rib ſhould 
have remained unhurt in the middle of the fractured 
ones. 
This treatment occaſioned her death: and it was 
the Surgeen's opinion, that if but one of her ribs 
had been fractured in the manner that three or four 
of them were, it would have been impollible for her 
to have lived. 
All 
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All the priſoner's defence conſiſted in ſaying, * I 
« kriow no more of it than the child unborn ;* 
and the evidence againſt him being ſtrong, and no | 
_ witneſſes appearing to his character, the jury found 
him guilty, in conſequence of which he received 
ſentence of death, Wes 


vr 
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The Ordinary of Newgate's Account of this Criminal. 


| Joe Totterdale, who was born at · North Currey, | 


in Somerſetſhire, and was brought up to huſbandry 
altogether : he had been married twelve years to his 
wife, when he committed this fat, and by her had 


fix children, two. of which are now living, and 
are (by the intereſt of Mr. Paul, a Brewer in Weſt- 
minſter) provided for in Weſtminſter Workhouſe, 


ſince their unhappy father's confinement ; for though 


the mother of this unhappy man is till alive, at 
Taunton-Dean, yet her circumſtances will not allow 
her to do for theſe her grand- children. 


Frequent have been the uproars between him and 


his wife, and. for theſe five or fix years laſt paſt, the 


barbarous uſage ſhe received from him has been 
known to all who lived near them. He had but 
very little to ſay in excuſe of his horrid crime, and 


the whole time that he was in cuſtody he appeared 
ſtupid and ſullen and very ſeldom ſpoke to any 
one. Two or three days after he had been in the 
Gatehouſe, the deceaſed's ſiſter went to ſee him; the 
cried, © O John! John! how could yon be fo bar- 


* barous to murder your poor wife!” he replied, 


„The Devil overpowered me, I was puſhed on by 
* the Devil, both to begin and finiſh the deed—I can- 


P not recall or undo what I have done, — but I wiſh 
] could bring back my poor unhappy, unprepared 


wife from the grave again,” He was alked why 


he did not endeavour to make his eſcape after he 


had 


(34) 
had committed the fact, inſtead of continuing in the 
00m with his murdered wife ? his anſwer was, that 
he did intend to have got away, but as he was com- 
ing out of the room from the dead woman, he 
imagined he heard a voice ſaying, © John, John, 
* ſlay, — what have you done? — you cannot go off; 
and from that inſtant he had no power to ſtir. | 
While he was in cuſtody in the Gatehouſe, he 
was viſited often by one M—t F—-—r, with whom 
he uſed to keep company; ſhe reed him, and 
publickly declared, That if he ſhould happen to 
te be tranſported, ſhe would go with him at all events,” 
which being heard by ſome young gentlemen of 
Weſtminſter ſchool, they reſented the impudent be- 
haviour of the creature, and it was with ſome dif- 
ficulty ſhe eſcaped. diſcipline i in Tothil-Fields. 

He declared that he was not afraid to ſuffer the i ig- 
nominious death that was before him, nor did he 
delire to avoid it; if (ſaid he) my ſentence had been, 
not only that 1 ſhould die, but that I ſhould die by 
piece- meal, — by ſuffering tortures, as ſuch a cri- 
minal as I muit have given up life in ſome other 
nations, yet that would have been welcome to me, 
Tis my crime (added he) and not my puniſhment 
that affects me. | 

The day the dead warrant came down to New- 
gate, he was acquainted that he was included therein, 
and that he muſt die on Wedneſday next; to which 
he anſwered,—* The Lord's will be done; I am rea- 
* dy to die, J am willing to die ;—only I beg of 
God that I may not (though I deſerve it) die an eter- 
* nal death, and though I die out of this world for 
« my heinous offences, yet I hope tis not impoſſible 
** for me to be forgiven—not impoſſible I ſhould live 
« for ever in a better ſtate,” and ſeeming in a tranſ- 
port. he cned cut.“ God blefs his Majeſty and my 
c henowmable judges, they have done me no wrong, 


5 they are juſt, 'tis 1 that have offended, and have 
| | 8 been 


< been guilty of the a murder of my poor 
« wife; the Lord be more merciful to me than 1 
« was to her, or elſe I periſh. Then he defired thoſe 
* that might have received any injuries from him to 
<« forgive "him, as he forgave all who at any time 


& had injured or offended him.” 


The following is a Copy of a Letter ie Totterdale 
ſent to Mr. Paul, 4 Brewer in Weſtminſter. 
Mr. Paul, This from your humble ſervant John Tots 
| terdale. 
Sir, 
Return you a thouſand thanks for all your great 
kindneſs to my two children, whom you have 


been ſo kind as to take care of, Gen I have been 
under my unhappy misfortunes ; ; I hope God will 


recompence you for it; the bleſſing of Almighty God 


be with you and yours; and I pray God proſper 


you and yours, as long as you live, for the extras 


ordinary favour done unto my children. pray- 
ers to God for all friends and neighbours, hopmg 


that they won't refle& upon my poor aged mother 
and my two children, for my misfortune that Has 
befell me, which I never intended; nor did I ever 
think of coming to ſuch a ſhameful end, which 1 
hope God in his great power will have mercy on my 


poor ſoul, and forgive me all my fins, as I put my 


truſt in him; and I beg (if the favour is not too great) 
of all love that you would defire all ſuch friends 
that ſhall come to fee te die, that they will be fo _ 
good as not to let the Surgeons have my body, but 
give me their afſiſtance, for my brother, and other 
riends have promiſed me fo to 5 which 1 hope in 
God they will, for my deſire is to lay by my 

if poſſible I can. I beg of all love that my acquaint - 


unce that comes, that they will be ſo * = 
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aſſiſt my body to ſome convenient houſe juſt by the 
place where 1 did live, which I hope in God they 
will; and in ſo doing, I ſhall be thankful for it. 
So to the Lord I recommend my ſoul, and the 
bleſſing of Almighty God be with you and yours 
for ever. Amen. 


From my Cells i in Newgate, | J. TorrERDALx. 
October 4, 737. x 


When the day of his death was 1 
Reverend Divine, out of a compaſſionate regard to 
his ſtate, wrote him a letter, which made a deep 


Impreſſion on his mind, and furthered him in the 
great work that was before him, a copy whereof 
follows. | 


For Mr. Totterdale in Newgate. | 


Mr. Totterdale, 


HOUGH I have but little knowledge of you, 258 
I am exceedingly troubled that you ſhould 


commit ſuch a barbarous inhumane fact, as the mur- 


der of your poor wife, by which you have brought 
yourſelf to ſuch a ſhameful and untimely end. 

You have but a little while to live in this world; 

I beſeech you to loſe not a minute of it, but faſt 
and pray. Retire from company, and cry mightily 
to God for mercy; God has ordained a Saviour for 
ſinners, his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, who is able to ſave the 
worſt of finners, and will not caſt out any that come 
to him in a penitent manner, with a lively faith in 
him. This is the only way of ſalvation; here ſpend 
that little remaining part of your time, and 1 
ay God grant you mercy through the merit of his 
Son, and lanctification of his ** Pint. 


. It 


LE. 


Weſtminſter, Oct. 


5 A T a Court of Admiralty, held at ſuſtice Hall 


| Coyle; with the aforeſaid Richatdſon, Larſon, an 


Eg 

It is but a few hours, and you will appear before 
your judge; therefore bend all the powers of your 
ſoul to ſeek reconciliation with him, through the 


great peace-offering, the ſacrifice of our Saviour on 


the croſs, | | 20S bog 
For other things I leave you to the direction of 
the Reverend Mr. Guthrie, recommending, you in 


my prayers to the mercy of Almighty God through 


his grace. | 
I am your friend, 


3, 1737. = J. Wa. 


He was executed at Tyburn, on Wedneſday 
October 3, 1737. . 1 
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A particular Account of RI HARD Covx, 


who was executed for the Murder of Captain 
"Benjamin HARTLEY. e 


in the Old Baily, on the 24th of 1 
1737, the priſoner was indicted by the name of Ri- 
chard Coyle, late of London, Mariner, for that = 


together with John Richardſon, Caleb Larſon, an 


John Daviſon, (not taken) not having God before 
their eyes, but being moved and ſeduced by the in- 
ſtigation of the devil, on the 16th of Auguſt, in the 
ninth year of his Majeſty's reign, he, the ſaid Richard 


» 
8 I 


Daviſon, being Mariners in the St. John Pink, wheres 
of one Benjamin Hartley, a ſubje& of our Lord 
the King, was Maſter, with force and arms, on 
43 6. 4+. You. DE | the 


(33) 
the High Seas, twenty leagues diſtant from Padras 
in Turkey, and within the juriſdiction of the Ad- 
miralty of England, in and upon the ſaid Benjamin 
Hartley, being in the ſaid ſhip, and in the peace of 
God and ſour Lord the King, feloniouſly, wilfully, 
and of their malice aforethought, did make an aſ- 
fault; and that the defendant Richardſon, with both 
his hands, him, the ſaid Hartley, on the fide of 
the ſaid ſhip, towards the ſea, and on the High Seas 
as aforeſaid, did lift and throw, and the ſaid Hart- 
ley, then and there laying hold of the lanniards of 
the ſhrouds, to preſerve himſelf from falling into 
the ſea, he, the ſaid Richardſon, with an axe, which 
he held in his right hand, him, the ſaid Hartley, 
holding by the lanniards as aforeſaid, on the top 
of the head did divers times, felomouſly, wil- 
fully, and of his malice aforethought, ſtrike, 
by reaſon of which ſtriking, the ſaid Hartley fell 
from his holding, and fell into the ſea, and in the 
waters he was ſuffocated and drowned, of which 
ſuffocating and drowning he then there died. And 
the indictment charges, that they, the ſaid Richard 
Coyle, with the aforeſaid Larſon and Daviſon, at the 
time of committing the ſaid murder, were preſent. 
- aiding, abetting, aſſiſting, and comforting the ſaid 
Richardſon, him the ſaid Hartley, feloniouſſy, wil- 
fully, and of his malice aforethought, to kill and 
murder: and ſo the indictment charges, that the de- 
fendants, Richardſon, Coyle, Larſon, and Daviſon, 
him the ſaid Hartley, feloniouſly, &c. did kill and 
murder, againſt the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, his crown and dignity. a: oo 
He was a ſecond time indicted, for that he, toge- 
ther with John Richardſon, Caleb Larſon, and John 
Daviſon, on the 26th of Auguſt, in the ninth year 
of his Majeſty's reign, with force and arms, on the 
bigh ſeas, and within the juriſdiction of the Admi- 
| Lt = ralty 
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ralty of England, twenty leagues diſtant from Pa- 
dras; they being then Mariners in the St. John Pink, 


belonging to the ſubjects of our Lord the King, to 
the jurors unknown, and whereof Benjamin Hartley 
was Maſter, feloniouſly and piratically did endeavour 
to make, and did procure and cauſe to be made a 
revolt in the ſaid ſhip, the ſaid Hartley being then 


Maſter, againſt the form of the ſtatute in that caſe. 


made and provided, and againſt . the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, &c. | „ 
It will be needleſs to mention the particular cir- 


cumſtances upon which. this criminal was convicted, 


as every thing worthy of notice will appear in the 
following account ; but it may be proper to obſerve 
that the evidence was ſo ſtrong, that the jury did 
not heſitate to find him guilty, in conſequence of 


. which he received ſentence of death, 


The Ordinary of NM ewgate's Account of Richard Coyle. 


ICHARD Coyle, forty-five years of age, born 
near the city of Exeter, of honeſt parents, who 
gave him good education at ſchool, in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and navigation. When of age, he 
was put to ſea, and ſerved his time to the ſatisfaction 
of his maſter. He afterwards went to ſea, in the 
King's ſhips, and ſometimes in merchant men; and 
during the time of theſe ſervices he had a good 
character, and was eſteemed by the generality of 
thoſe with whom he dealt, or had acquaintance. 
Twenty four years ago he married a wife, by whom 
he had ſeveral children, four of which are ſtill living 
with his wife at Exeter, the youngeſt, whom he ne- 
ver ſaw, having been born ſince he went laſt to fea 


With Captain Hartley. He had been maſter of a ſhip, 


and had been chiefly employed in the river from 
London, during the ſpace of ſeventeen years, and in 
| F e 
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that time he bore a very good character; but about 
five years ago, after many misfortunes had befallen 
him, he was turned out of that buſineſs, and then 
| he ſerved i in the ſtation of Mate in other ſhips, in 

which ſtation he was under Captain Hartley, bound 
from Yarmouth to Italy, loaden with herrings. They 
traded likewiſe at Leghorn, Meſſina, Syracuſe, Sa- 
lonica in Greece and Ancona in Italy; they touched 
| allo at ſeveral Creek iſlands, and he ſpoke as if they 


had been at Alexandria; the laſt port they went to 


Was Padras in Morea, where they took in (as he ſaid) 


ſix hundred pounds worth of wheat. In this place 
it was, that he, with the ſhip's crew, formed the con- 


ſpiracy againſt the captain, and to run away with the 
; ſhip and turn pyrates, 

Mir. Coyle appeared to be pretty ingenuous in his 
confeſſions, and owned for the moſt part the evi- 
dence as it was {worn againſt him, viz. That on the 
25th of Auguſt, 17335, they departed from Padras 
in 1 loaden with corn, and bound for Leg- 


horn. They went out of that port about ten or 


eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and towards night, 


having failed about 20 leagues between the iſland of 
Cephalonia and Zant, they put their horrible de- 


ſign in execution. They awaked the Captain out of 
his ſleep, and then he came to underſtand, they in- 
tended immediately to murder and throw bim over- 
board. Coyle, or ſome other of them, (ſor he was 
willing to declare that affair plainly ) ſtood at the cab- 
bin door with a hatchet in his hand, to knock down 
the captain when he opened the door; but his con- 
ſcience checking him, or courage failing him, the 
Captain run to the deck in a great ſurprize, and 
made his way in all haſte to the forecaſtle, and got 


upon the fore-ſhrouds, crying out, Dear, Mr. 


1 Coyle, are you againſt me?” he told: the Captain 

that it was determined by the company, over board 

he muſt go, and he was againſt him too. They had 
purſed 


as before, | 


—— h 
purſued him along the deck as he went to the fore- 
caſtle, and Richardſon, and Larſon the Dutchman, 


vent up the ſhrouds after him; Richardſon the 


Carpenter, having an axe in his hand, threatened to 
kill Larſon with it, if he agreed with the Captain: 
they threatened, curſed, ſwore, and d—n'd at the 
Captain to come down, and Coyle d—n'd them to 


bring him down. The Captain ſeeing nothing but: 


death determined againſt him, came down quickly 
on a ſmall rope ; before this, and at this time hefre- 


- quently begged for God's fake, in conſideration of his 


wife and children, to ſpare his life; but they were: 
deaf to all his compaſſionate int. eaties, and ſeized him 
in order to throw him over-board ; Richardſon, Lar. 
ſon, and Daviſon, were the principal actors, and:Coyle: 


| alſo gave a helping hand, though he was not willing 


to acknowledge it; they were the men, he ſaid, Who 
violently puſhed him over; he held by the lanniards, 


but Coyle hit him, on the head, ſometimes with the: 


chicken-trough, and that not doing, he ſwore at the: 
Carpenter to ſtrike him with his axe, which he did; 
and knocked. out his brains; the laſt words he was 


heard ſpeak having been, Lord have mercy, onme, 
* Fam a dead man,” and then he ſunk into the ſea: 


was never ſeen more. | 5 

After this they divided the Captain's goods and: 
cloaths among them, and having no good agreement: 
among themſelves, but their guilt flying in their faces, 
they curſed and d- nd one another, eſpecially: the 


Carpenter, who had the chief hand in this murder; 


and was a notorious wicked, bold, imperious fellow: 
however, they writ. articles, and all of them-ſigned 
the articles, not excepting. the Captain's: boys, who! 
were the three witneſſes, as they pretended: were-forcs» 
ed. to do ſo ſor. fear of their lives. By: this 
agreement Coyle was Captain, Richardſon the Cars: 
penter, Mate, Larſon, Boatſwain, and Daviſon, Coo 


Matters 
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( 42 ) | 
Matters being thus ſettled, they bore up for the 
Inand of Malta, but were aid to go aſhore ſuſpect- 


ing one another, and fearing ſome of themſelves 


vould not fail to make a diſcovery, fo they went to 


a little iſland off of Sicily, called Foviniano; Coyle 
went on ſhore as Captain, and dreſſed in Captain 
Hartley's fine cloaths, but, having no money no- 


thing could be got in this iſland but water, and 


next night the three boys, Philip Wallis, William 
Durrant, and William Metcalfe, who were all the 
witneſſes againſt Coyle, found means to get on ſhore 
in the yawl, and told the Governour and Garriſon 
about the murder of their maſter, Capt. Hartley: 


When Coyle and the reſt of them knew of their 


going off, they immediately launched the long boat 


and purſued them fo far, that they were in danger 


of being apprehended by the ſoldiers of Foviniano, 
an iſland belonging to the King of Sicily, and if 
the Governor had given orders to board them that 
night, they muſt have been taken, but delaying to 
the next morning, all of them made their eſcape in 
the long boat and went directly to Tunis, where Coyle 
(as he ſaid) ſurrendered himſelf to the Engliſh Con- 
ful, or he was taken up by him, and he then diſ- 


covered the whole matter to the Conſul, who took 


them up and put them in irons. From thence he 
was ſent to Gibraltar in a merchant fhip, where he 


was kept two months in priſon, and thence they put 


him on board the Louiſa man of war, who brought 
him home to London to receive the due reward of 
his deeds. 

He confeſſed that he was concerned in the AY 
racy of carrying away. the ſhip, but at firſt denied 
the murder, pretending that he knew nothing of it, 
or that he ever ſtruck him or lifted his hand up to 
the Captain; this he ſpoke but faintly, but after- 
wards his conſcience checking him that he had not 
declared the truth, without * aſked, * owned 
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| that he was concerned and had a hand in the mur- 
der of Captain Hartley, for which he expreſſed a great 
regret and the height of ſorrow. ys 


To” Mrs. Hartley, Widow. of Captain Hartley, at 


Yarmouth, 


: Madam, 


S my life makes ſatisfaction to the Law, ſo I hope 
my unfeigned penitence and ſorrow will make 
attonement to you for the hand I had in depriving 
you of ſo good a huſband: his particular kindneſs 
to me, whom he treated rather as a brother, makes 


my cruelty and infidelity more inexcuſable ; but I 


truſt my death will, however, move Pity and For- 
giveneſs, ſince I chearfully yield it up as a ſacrifice 
for my great and crying fin. I beſeech God with 
my laſt Breath, that he will be the protector of your 
widowhood, that he will ſhower down his choiceſt 
bleſſings upon you, and incline your heart to pardon 


him who is 
Your dying ſervant, Th 


Richard Coyle. 


Cells in N. eugate, 
March 13. 1736. 


To the Sailors in the Merchants Service. 


K NOWING well the folly of this cenſorious 
world, and how, without weighing things, the 
actions of particular perſons are imputed to their 
countries or profeſſions, I think myſelf under ſome 
obligation to make you what amends 1s in my poor 


power (by addreſſing this letter to you). for the re- 
flections my wicked actions and ſhameful death will 


bring upon you. I hope you are, generally ſpeak- 


\ 
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ing, men of better ſenſe than to reſent this applica- 
tion from a criminal like me, the approach of death 
making me a fincere, at leaſt, though it may be a 


weak adviſer. 

It is of late years (the more the pity) become a 
mode to make a jeſt of religion, as if one might do 
well enough with a little morality ; but, my friends, 
morality not founded in religion is only ſelf. love and 
ſelf-intereſt, it is wearing the outſide of religion, 
which if i be right, why ſhould we not wear it 
within? I am a plain man and no ſcholar; I would 
only recommend Chriſtianity, and living according 
to the Goſpel. This I ſincerely believe would be 
for the benefit of all men, but am confident it would 
be eſpecially ſo for ſailors, | 5 

From thence we ſhould in ſtorms and tempeſts 


borrow not only courage but compoſure, we ſhould 


not fall into deſpair, or act with a brutal diſregard 
for death, it would beſtow a calmneſs capable of pre- 
ſerving us jn many caſes of this world, and it would 


give a ſure title to life in the world to come, A con- 
C 


ientious ſeaman muſt be ever at peace in himſelf, 
and in a condition to do his duty towards others ; 
he will liſten to directions in the moſt dangerous 
times, and will direct his own conduct by the rules of 
reaſon, when thoſe who ſhould direct him (it may 


be) have loſt theirs; becauſe he confides in that Al- 
mighty Being of whom only it can be ſaid, © the 


« winds and the ſea obey him.” | 
From the ſame fountain may be derived the moſt 
firm and vigorous reſolves to ſerve maſters and own- 
ers faithfully, I am in great doubt, indeed, whether 
this principle can be drawn from any where elſe. One 
meets with daily temptations, either to diſlike the or- 
ders of ſuperiors, or to attempt to cheat them ; and 
with what ſhall we combat theſe, if the hopes of God's 
rewarding our fidelity and ſelf-denial be taken away ? 


I is undoubtedly our duty to obey all the lawful 


commands 
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commands of maſters. however hard they may ſeem, 


and to endure their ill humours, how uneaſy ſoever 
they may be; they are the thorns and thiſtles of our 
kind of life, the like are found in every other tract, 
ſince our firſt parent was condemned to get his bread 
amongſt them. We live allo always in hopes. we 


may be ſoon rid of thole difficulties, we are not ſlaves 


chained to an oar, if one matter is bad, we may next 


time take care to get a better. 


A thorough ſenſe of religion would determine 


- your views to jult and reaſonable purpoſes. Senſual 


pleaſures would not then affect you, and, from their 


too ſtrongly affecting you, all your miſchiefs ariſe ; 


you love drink, and drink makes you brutes you 


neither know, nor care what you do, but execute, 
before the fumes of the liquor are out of your heads, 
what your diſturbed imaginations ſuggeſt: you fall 
Into the company of lewd women, they exhault your 


purſes, and want inclines you to evil courſes. 
Buch, from experience, has been my caſe, and, I 
doubt, many others; if, therefore, I ſet up this ſea- 


mark, to fhew you both the ſhallow and the deep 


water, if I warn you of your danger, and point out 
the ſafe way, ſure I do you no wrong, neither do [ 
miſ-ſpend theſe of the few laſt moments of my life. 
If any of you think of my fate, think of theſe ſe- 
rious thoughts it has ſuggeſted, and be warned by 


the fate of 1 
Your dying and afflicted Brother, | 

Richard Coyle. 

Na. 68. You. III. | tw 
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4 Copy of a letter wrote by Richard Coyle, the night 
before he ava 


Oho, my dear Charly 


1 me of my writing, my eyes flowing with 
tears, but could deſire your company with me, 
but not in the ſame form as I am going; but I have 


faith in God, and through my Saviour Jeſus Chill, | 


where I hope i is ſalvaſhon for poor ſinners. 


My tender Charly, when I left you, I thought to 
have ſeen you again with pleaſure, but tis otherwiſe 
now ordered, for which I am contented, wifhing you 
could ſee the laſt of me in this world; but, as it can- 
not be fo now, I hope we ſhall meet in heaven, 
which will be far better; defiring you and all friends 
to remember our Creator in the days of our youth, 
while the evil days come not, when we may ſay, we 


have no pleaſure in them: therefore, my tender 


Charly, you ſee how ſoon a man is gone by ſome way 
or other. I deſier you, although I am a dying man, 
to have the Lord always before your eyes, knowing 


this, that this world is but a babble on the water. 
Oho! Eternity, my tender Charly, to think of eter- 
nity, tis very hard, therefore, for the Lord's ſake, 


remember your latter end, for this world is nothing at 
all in compariſon with the world to come. If you, 
Charly, was to die to-morrow morning. as I am, it 
would be very heavy to you to think of eternity. My 
dear Charly, I don't fend this to you in anger, but 
from love, hoping you will excuſe me in this con- 
diſhon, and conſider me with your own reaſon: 
My dear Charly, I thank you for your kindneſs to 
me, I did not know the things came from you, think- 
ing they came from Baker, becauſe he promiſed ta 


ſend me ſuch. But I thank you, not only that you 
| have been ſo * as to put * Tow ro for me 


in 


g 
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in bs church for my poor Sole. I am much obliged 
to you and Mother Roſe for the ſame, and all other 


people, that bore me ſo much good-will. My tender 
reſpects to you and Mother Role, and all good people 

that bore ſo good reſpects to me. I never FREE 
Mr. Baker was the man. 


My dear Charly, I am hearty ſorrow for your 


alement, and I doubt it will be ſo as I formerly told 


you as to oour uncle and wife, likewiſe your dater ; 
ſhe I dout will be of no ſarvis to you. My poor 
Charly, if you pleaſe to ſend for my bed to-morrow 
about nine o'clock in the forenoon, it ſhall be at your 
ſarvis. I owe Baker nothing but good-will, and he 


has got one pillar, two rugs, and one carpit, and one 


blankit, which I freely give. you with this bed that I 
have here, if you pleale to except it. My dear 
Charly, I dout you will be left in the lurch; this 


| bedding will be of ſarvis to you, if you think of go- 
ing to the common- ſide, which I would adviſe you to, 


except you have any thoughts of redemption. _ + 
Give my love to Mother Roſe, unknown to her 


ater, and lay, I have here by word of mouth ey | 


thanked you and ſhe, being from 
Your well-wiſhing friend, 
II I could ſerve, 


Sunday night, RICHARD COYLE, | 


Newgate, March 13, 1736-7. 


Pray let me hear from you to- morrow, and. how 


| about the things. God Almity be with you and me, 
- as I hope he will. | | Fe 


4.2 


This criminal was executed at Execution-Dock, on 


the Aach of March 7³7 


H 2 . 


fl : 
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A particular Account of Jon RictarbSon, 
| 20ho was executed for the Murder of Captain 
BgxJAMin HARTLEY. 


OME few months after the execution of the 

abovementioned Richard Coyle, John Richardſon 
— taken, was brought to his trial, and the evi- 
dence againſt him being pofitive, he received ſen- 
tence of death: we ſhall therefore, for the ſatisfaction 
of our readers, give them the following ac ount of 
his life, and of the fact for which he juffered, as 
written by himſelf the day before his execution. 


*I was born in New- Vork, in America, of good 
© parents. My father Was a Goldſmith there, and 1 
"06 lived at home 'till'] was twelve years old. I went 
© to {ſchool till I was fourteen; then 1 was put un- 
& der the care of a brother, to learn 'the Cooper's 
et trade; but, not caring for that buſineſs, I left 
« him and went to ſea with one Capt. Richardſon, a 
* name ſake of mine; when he returned to New- 
« York, I learned the Carpenter's buſineſs, of one 
« Peter Carley, and lived with him five years; then 


1 got his daughter with child, and run away, leav- 
» ing him to maintain her and the bearn. Upon 


« this occaſion I ſhipped myſelf on board a veſſel 
e bound for Jamaica, William Jiggles, Maſter, and 
46 Ly were no ſooner arrived at Jamaica, but I was 
fſed on board a man of war, in which I came 
« to » England, and when the ſhip was paid off at 
« Chatham, I came up to London, and took lodg- 
* ings in the houſe of one John Turner, at Hofſly- 
< down Old- Stairs, where I continued four months, 
| % in 


CAE - 
jn which time I ſpent all my money, and then way 
* obliged to ſhip myſelf as Boatſwain, on board one 
„Edward Jeſſon, who was bound for the Bakick. 


I had no ſooner arrived there, but I diſliked my 


« ſituation, and reſolved to leave him.—This was 
e the beginning of all my roguery. Though I re- 
“ folved to leave Captain Jeiſon, yet I thought it 
© hard to come away without money, and lofe all 
* my wages; ſo one day as I was going aſhore, 
* a project came into my head, which I refolved to 
put in execution, in order to ſupply myſelf with 
* a little money. And accordingly I went into a 
„ tavern, and wrote a letter to a merchant in the 
country, with whom I knew the Captain had deal- 


e ings, and in that letter I wrote, as from the Cap- 


c tain, that he defired him, upon an extraordinary 
'* occaſion, to ſend him 100 rix dollars by the bearer. 
„ This letter I carried myſelf, and the Merchant 
very readily gave me the money, and deſired to 
„ make his compliments to my Captain, and tell 
“him, if he ſhould have occaſion for more, it ſhould 
* be at his ſervice. RL 

The very next day I went on board a Dutch 
+ ſhip bound for Amſterdam, and came to Holland, 
here T had not been above three months, but I 
got acquainted with a woman, whoſe hufband was 
Mate of a Dutch Eaſt-India ſhip, and he being 
6 abroad, I ſupplied his place, and lived with her 
* eight months; then ſhe told me ſhe expected her 
« huſband home, and deſired me to reconcile myſelf 
* to the thoughts of parting with her. I told her I 
* would, and as I was to Joſe my miſtreſs, I was 
© refolved not to go away empty-handed ; and accord- 
* ingly I took the liberty one night, as I was con- 
*:dutting her from a play, to carry her into a tavern ; 
I perſuaded her to drink, and got her pretty much 
* diſguiſed in liquor, in order to execute my in- 


A tended project; ſo having got my fuddled miſtreſs 


„home, 


(5) 

* home, I undreſſed her, and put her to bed; ſhe 
« ſoon fell faſt alleep, and then I took the keys out 
of her pocket, and unlocked her warehouſe, in 
«which ſhe had a vaſt quantity of India goods, and 
made myſelf maſter of about 200l. worth, which 1 
-*, carried to a lodging I had before taken for this 
purpoſe: ben J had taken what 1 thought proper, 
„ locked up her ſhop again, and laid the keys un- 
der her head; but. conlidering a little money would 
be neceſſary as well as goods, I ſearched her pockets, 
and found her ſmall keys, with which I opened 
her drawers, and put to the value of 60 l. in my 

5: pockets, then I marched off; I knew ſhe was very 

« rich, and would not mind my borrowing this trifle 
in this manner, nor was | miſtaken, for I ſaw her 
in my rambles about two years ago, and ſhe never 
* complained.  _ 

+ © As ſoon as IJ could, I got my goods down to 
* the Rotterdam boats; 1 was acquainted with ſome 
* of the watermen, and they aſſiſted me in carrying 
«< my cheſt and õther things to the boat; and when 

% I had got all my cargo on board, I went directly 
* to Rotterdam, and there I found one Captain 
< Brown, bound for Boſton in New-England; I agreed 
<« with him for my paſſage, and in four days we failed 
« for Boſton. When we arrived there, I reſolved 
« to go up into the country, and fee if my money 
« and goods would not get me a country wife; and 
« accordingly I went to Fairfield, twenty miles diſ- 
* tant from Boſton, by water, and from thence to a 
town fifty miles further; here I took up my quar- 
&« ters at an old farmer's, md had a place, which ſerv- 
& ed me as a ſhop or warehouſe for my goods; and 
« I being a ſtranger there, and the Chriſtmas holi- 
% days being come on [when the people all go abroad) 
* the country folks flocked about me, and many of 
them deſired me,—(for they are very curteous to 

* ange to come and take a Chriſtmas dinner 
| with 


* + cepted, and took homie with her. 
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„ with them. There were ſo many of them, that I 
could not tell whoſe invitation to accept of firſt, 
* but I reſolved to go with him who had moſt ban? 
" „ ſome daughters, and at length it fell to the lot on 


one William Brown to have me for a gueſt ; he 
wh 1 lad three very pretty daughters, and four good 
e agreeable young maid ſervants, therefore I went 
to ſpend my Chriſtmas with him; this was in 
the year 1727. After the holidays were over, I 


thought I muſt be grateful for my entertain- 


* ment, and for their civility, ſo I went to my 
* warehouſe, and fetched ſome India handkerchiefs 
*« of ſeveral ſorts, which I made preſents of to the 
young women; but I may leave it to you, readers, 
« to imagine, from what 1 have told you of my 


—, way of life already, whether ſuch a man as I would 


* make preſents for nothing ? no, the three daugh- : 


| * ters, and the maid-ſervants, and I, grew very well 


oY acquainted, and in four months they had every one 
« of them great bellies. 

« Sometime after this there happened to be a 
* wedding at this town, to which one Juſtice W—m's 


daughter was invited: ſhe lived about thirty 


* miles off, and was reckoned the greateſt beauty in 
* the country: among the many folks invited, Who 
* ſhould be one but mylelf : the beauty was one of 
the bride-maids, and I a bride-man: during the 
te time of this wedding, ſhe and I grew very great, 
* infomuch that I invited her to go and ſee my lodg- 
ing and warehouſe; ſhe readily complied, and 


'© came with me: 1 took her among my goods, and 


e defired her to look about her, telling her, I ſhould 
« think myſelf very fortunate, if I had any thing ſhe 
e could fancy for a gown; if any thing ſhe ſaw was 
“ worth her acceptance, I told her it was at her ſer- 
ce vice. She ſeemed to take moſt notice of a par ticular | 

iece of chints, which, after ſome words ſhe ac- 
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% Two days after ſhe was gone home, I wrote her 
« very complaiſant letter, ſhe anſwered it, and by 


the contents I found ſhe would anſwer my ex- 
4 peRation : then I wrote to her father, and defired 


« his leave to come and pay my addreſſes to his 
daughter; he granted my requeſt, and in three 


months time | got the old folks conſent to marry 


„her. But, the cream of the jeſt follows. 

<« In that country they have no licenſes, and all 
© marriages muſt be publiſhed three Sundays ſuc- 
0 ceſſively in the church; the firſt Sunday the de- 


4 claration paſſed off pretty well, and without oy 
8 


* forbidding ; but the ſecond Sunday all the gir 
% came from the houſe where I had dined on Chriſt- 
& mas day laſt, with their great bellies, crying and 
& howling about the parſon, and telling him, I had 
© promiſed every one of them marriage, and that 
& they were all with child by me. | 

“ had a fine time of it, you may imagine; but 
& IT thought it was my beſt way to ſneak out of the 
„church. I expected I ſhould preſently hear from 
& my miſtreſſes father and mother, but I was not at 
<« all uneaſy about it; for I knew very well they would 
c ſue to me in a few weeks to take her off their hands. 
According to my expectation, it was not long 
« before I received a letter from my father-in-law 
* (that was to be) deſiring me of all love, ——and by 
© all means, to come no more near his houſe, nor to 
« entertain any thoughts of having his daughter, for 
4 J had done fo much, that the country was all in a 
% hubbub. According to his advice [| ſtaid at home; 


_ * but I knew I ſhould hear from them, and that they 


% would be very ready to admit me a ſuitor again. 
« As I imagined, ſo it proved; for in about four 


months time, the old gentlewoman perceived how 
er it was with my young miſtreſs, and I was ſent for 


| / ; , Nr 
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te jg worth about 100l. ſterling) more than I was to 
« have had before, if | would have their daughter. 


4 ] would not agree at firſt, but at length I conſented, 


© and every thing was agreed upon ; and, to prevent 
being diſturbed, my miſtreſs and I went to a vil- 


lage forty miles from where I lived, to have our 
©« jntentions declared in the church withows interrup- 


* tion, and where the publication would be out of the 
" hearing of the other girls and their friends. 
When the publications of marriage were over, we 


got married, and no ſooner was the wedding over, 


„ but—alas for me II was arreſted by the girls 
friends where I had kept my Chriſtmas, for the 


maintenance of all the children, My father in-law, 


© to make us eaſy, bailed me, till the girls were 


brought to bed, and paid me my wife's fortune. 


„When I had got the money, I could not be eaſy 


4 to ſtay with them, ſo I told them I did not like 
" a country life, and indeed I had no notion of plow- 


* jogging. 


„My India cargo, which I had brought from Hol. 


land (what was left of it) I had ſent down to Boſ- 
ton, without giving them any notice, and then I 
told them I muſt go to New-York, to build me a 


* veſſel, and that I would be back again in three 


5 months. So I took the money I had with my wife, 
and all my goods, and took leave of her, and 


* my father and mother-in-law, to go for Boſton, 
* and never went to them any more,—lo there was 


Jan end of my affairs, with regard to my country 


te wife. | 

„When I came to Boſton, 1 ſoon ſpent my mo- 
© ney upon whores and muſic houſes, and quickly 
© came to ſo low a condition, that I had neither 


money nor credit; and I had made ſo good uſe of 
_* my time there, that nobody would truſt me a far- 
thing: I had not worked a good while, and was 


not willing to come to it again, but at laſt I was 
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" forced to look out for ſomething to do, and ſoon 
“found buſineſs; for I was employed to run up the 
« fide of a veſſel which was then upon the ſtocks, 
* and I being a little more ſkilful in building than 
© moſt of the men that were there employed, the 
+ Maſter-Builder, who was a Quaker, grew very 
fond of me, and I wanted ſor nothing that this 
“ houſe could afford. 

He was in years, but his wife was a good likely | 
young girl, and I longed for a little communication 
* with my female friend; ſo one day when the ſhip 
* was finiſhed, and all hands were at work in getting 
« her off the ſtocks, my ſpirit was moved, and I 
* ſhpped away from my work, and went to alk my 
* miſtreſs a queſtion or two. My maſter miſſing me, 
came directly home to look for me, and found me 
« with his wife. © Friend,” ſays he, © what buſineſs 
% haſt thee here? Why doſt thou not keep at thy 
* work?” I told him I was only come home for an 
adugur. Ah! Friend John, I do not much like 
* thee,” ſays he, © my wife knows nothing of thy tools; 
] fear thee hadſt ſome evil cogitations in thy head.” 
I made him no anſwer, but went to my work again, 
„and when that was finiſhed, I thought there would 
be no ſtaying there very long for me, as the old 
man had entertained ill thoughts of me, ſo I de- 
«fired him to pay me, and told him I would leave 
* him. He refuſed to give me any money, telling 
% me he had too much reaſon to believe his wife 
had paid me: I told him I was reſolved to have my 
* money, and would ſue him for it, and deſired him 
eto conſider, that if he made that excuſe in open 
* court, which be made to me, it would diſgrace n 
all over the conntry. 

Upon this he paid me, but abſolutely forbid my 
ever entering his doors any more. I told him J 
never would, and I intended to keep my promiſe, 
s but what could a man do in my caſe ?—For 

* about 
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4 ahant eight days after, he was obliged to go up 
into the country to buy timber, and inſiſted on 
« his wife's going with him, that ſhe. might be out, 
of harm's way; but the poor young friend plead- 
« ed ſick, and kept her bed till he was gone. Some 
<« little time after he was gone, I met her maid in 
« the ſtreet; among other queſtions, I aſked how 
« her miſtreſs did? ſhe told me, her miſtreſs want- 
«ed to ſee me: I defired her to preſent my ſervice, 
and aſſure her | would wait upon her about Eight 
« or nine in the evening. 
vent, and was ſo well received that night, 
« that 1 viſited her till we apprehended the Ful 
e band's time for coming home drew near; then, 
« thinking I muſt provide for myſelf, I watched my 
« opportunity, and opened the "friend's cheſt, from 
„hence I took all the ready money I could find, 
« which was about 7ol. there was a good deal of 
«© paper money, but that would paſs only i in that town, 
& and I knew I muſt be gone from thence immedi- 
e ately, therefore 1 did not meddle with any of that. 
% As ſoon as I bad got this booty, L agreed with one 
« Captain Jones, who was then juſt going off for Phi- 
« Jadelphia, for my paſſage thither. 

„When I arrived at Philadelphia, I took lods- 
ing at a houſe where there was only a widow and 
Sher two daughters, and here I lodged about four 
months. In this time, the widow and I agreed fo 
« well together, that I acted as if the houſe had 

* been my own; but, at laſt, I took a fancy to 
one of the daughters, and began to grow weary 
* of the old woman, and reſolving to let the girl 
„know my mind, I took an opportunity to attack 
her one Sunday, when the widow was gone out 
* to pay a viſit to a neighbour ; but while I was 
* engaged with the daughter, the mother unexpect- 


* edly returned, and caught us in ſome diſorder to- 
I 2 | 1 gether. 
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© my ears very openly, — but in private I was ſevere- 


them, and then I was teized to death to fix the 


had no money; I knew to the contrary, and told 


- (56) | 2 
& cether. You may gueſs I had a fine noiſe about 


4 ly reproached, and ſhe told me. truly ſhe thought 
« I might have been ſatisfied with the liberty I took 
„ with her. With much ado, and by being very 
fond of the old woman, I made up the breach; 
* but, in about a month's time (as ſhe was grown 
«© very jealous of me, and watched me very nar- 
* rowly) ſhe caught me tranſgreſſing with her other 
« daughter. Then ſhe flew out, and told me the 
* conſequence of my firſt crime, was, that the 
“girl was with child, and rated me ſo ſeverely, that 
J began to ſtorm again, and told her, if her 
«© daughter was breeding, ſhe muſt get her a huſ- 
* band as faſt as ſhe could, for I would have nothing 
<* to ſay to her. 
«© When the old woman's paſſion was a little calmed, 
1 told her it fignified nothing to make ſuch a 
& noiſe, —'twas out of my power, I told her, to mar- 
„ry both of her daughters myſelf, but if ſhe would 
* provide a huſband for one of them, I would, to 
* oblige her, take the other myſelf. She ſoon got 
* a young fellow, a Goldſmith, to marry one of 


* time for marrying the other. I told her I. had 
% ſome buſineſs to finiſh, which would take me 
up about a month's time, but when I had made 
* an end of that, if ſhe would pay me down ſuch 
& a ſam of money, I would have her daughter; 
* if ſhe refuſed, I told her ] poſitively would not 
* comply, ET : 

„For a great while together the old woman con- 
e ſtantly plagued me about her girl, telling me ſhe 


« her, ſhe muſt look out ſor ſomebody that would 
< take her without money, for I would not. At 
« laſt ſhe told me ſhe would give me 100l. and half 
Fer plate, which I agreed to accept; ſo I married the 

daughter, 
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10 daughter, got the money and plate into my nl 
« tody, then gave them all the ſlip, and left the mo- 


4 ther and daughter to cry after me. And, 


« From Philadelphia, I ſailed with one Captain 


Lp” Williams, to South-Carolina. Brownjohn, now 


under ſentence for writing ſome letters to Mr. Bell, 
ce the Quaker, in Lombard-ſtreet, was then a tailor 


on board. When 1 arrived at South-Carolina, I 


„ lodged at one Mr. Jones's, a Sailmaker there, 
and 1 lived very well with him. I had not been 


there a month, before I got acquainted with Capt. 


&« Roberts, who, wanting a mate and a carpenter, 
6 he deſired me to go as his mate to Jamaica. I told 


* him, I did not much underſtand navigation, but 


„% would go as his carpenter, if he thought pro- 

. per. He told me I ſhould go both as mate and 
e carpenter too, if I would, and he would do his en- 
& deavour to teach me navigation. Accordingly, 
e ſet ſail from South-Carolina to Jamaica, and he 
* uſed me all the voyage more like his fellow cap- 
* tain, his equal, than his carpenter ; when we had 
" unloaded our veſſel, and done all our buſineſs, 


ewe returned home again. 


„The ſhip belonging to a farmer, about ten miles : 


_ * up the country, and the winter coming on, we re- 


_ * ſolved to up- lay the ſhip, and the Captain pitched 


upon me to look after her, and I conſented, and 
agreed to lie on board during the winter, by which 
means I became very well acquainted with the 
* owner. About a week before Chriſtmas, I had an 
invitation from him to come up to his houſe, and 

* make merry with him and his friends, on the 
birth day of his only daughter. Now you muſt 
know, that a man that can ſing them a ſong, and 
can dance a litttle, is always looked upon in thoſe 

* places, as a very fine fellow ; ſo I diverted them 


i of doing both ; and | obſerved our owner's daugh- 
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© ter very well, and thought, if it was poſſible, ſhe 
% and I would be better acquainted ; and it was not 


© Jong before I had a fit opportunity. For the Ja- 


* nuary following, there happened to be a wedding 


* in the family of a friend of our Owner, about 


« twelve miles off, and the was invited; the com- 
„ pany talked about the diverſion | had given them 
on her birth-day, and they agreed to ſend a man 
% and a horſe for me. When the meſſenger came, 
« ] reſolved to go and ſee who the people were, 
* (for I was always fond of adventures) and when 
J came there, who ſhould be the firit to bid me 
© welcome, but our Owner's daughter, who hoped 


J would excuſe her boldneſs in ſending for me, and 


told me, that ſhe ſent for me to oblige the compa- 
„ny with a dance. I told her, I ſhould be proud 


of obliging the company in general; but more ſo, 


if it was in my power to oblige her. 
„During the time the wedding laſted, ſhe and 


J grew wonderful great, but I had like to have 


* 


& ſpoiled all, by taking out another young woman 
& to dance with me as a partner; for ſhe told me, 
© as I was a ſtranger, and knew none of the compa- 
ny better than I did her, ſhe expected me to keep 
<« her for a partner while the wedding laſted. I 
was very well pleaſed to find I might make free 
* with her; and when the company broke up, I of- 
*« fered my ſervice to ſee her home; ſhe readily ac- 
„ cepted of my care, and in our way thither, I took 


her through a very thick wood, and when 1 had got 


% her into the midſt of it, I pretended to.be very ill, 


and that I muſt get off my horſe, and fit F ih 


upon the ground; ſhe deſired to get down too, ſo 
© we both walked under a fine large cheſnut-tree, 
and fat down together till it was evening. Then 


1 aſked her, if we ſhould mount and go forward? 


Not yet, ſays ſhe, —I have ſtaid here a good 


„ while for your pleaſure,—you' II not deny to wy 
La little 
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& à little longer for mine. 1 gueſſed what we were 
* to ſtay in the dark for, ſo I kiſſed her, and after 
« we had ſpent ſome time agreeably together, I con- 


<« ducted her home; but I did not ſuffer any of the 


« people of the houſe to ſee me, leaſt they ſhould 
« have ſome ſuſpicion of us; ſo I went contentedly 


&« down to my ſhip, having told her, at parting, 


ee that I would come and ſee her next day. 
„The next day I went to her father's houſe, 


e and juſt got there time enough to ſpeak to her alone 
jn the kitchen, I perſuaded her to make me her huſe 
band, and begged of her to contrive ſome way for 


« our coming together ſometimes; She told me, 


« any regard for me, ſhe might watch her opportu- 
« nity, when her family were in bed, and come 


out, and I would carry her down to the ſhip, 


« where I had a handſome” cabbin, and a good 


bed; ſhe conſented, and we carried on this game 


« for about a fortnight ; then ſhe began to be afraid 


there were ſo many negro ſervants about the | 
* houſe, that it was impoſſible, I ſaid, if ſhe'had 


te of being diſcovered, and would go on no further. 


* But being both of us a little uneaſy aſunder, we 


« contrived to bribe an 'old 'negro woman ſervant. 


ec to be our confident, and for four months this old- 


« woman uſed to let me in 'of nights to her' young 


© miſtreſs, when every one elſe was aſleep. At läſt 
« the poor girl's mother took notice there was fome 
« alteration in her, and ſhe aſked her what was the 
* reaſon that ſhe grew ſo fat in the body, and thin 
ein the face? the girl told her ſhe could not tell 


a the meaning of it; but the old woman, upon ex- 
amining her, ſoon found how it was with her, 
and charged her to tell who was the father of her 


e child : with ſome difficulty ſhe told her mother, I 


* was. Upon hearing this, the old woman, in a 


very great paſſion, calls her huſband, and bid him 
look upon his daughter. Look upon her! ſays he, 


and 


"Ns 


. © went Mate with Capt. Williams, who brought me 
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« and OR then? She is with child by your Carpert- 
« ter, Richardſon, ſays ſhe, Then the braver fellow | 


he, ſays the old man. 


* knew nothing at all of the diſcovery, but came 
« that night to ſup with them, and I had no ſooner 


e entered the houſe, but the old man wiſhed me Joy, 


ce and told me, with a deal of good humour, that 


s his daughter Nan ſaid I had got her with child. Par- 


« don me, Sir, fays I, Mrs. Ann and you are only 


4 inclined to make yourſelves merry. Nay, ſays he, 
(and called Nan,) Is this the father? my poor girl 
.* was obliged to own it, and then 1 told him, I 


* thought myſelf very happy i in having my lot caſt 


4 in ſo creditable a family. Well, ſays he, ſince ſhe 


tand you have been two fools, you muſt een take 


© her and maintain her. I told him I had nothing 
© to maintain myſelf, therefore I could not maintain 


4c her, without his aſſiſtance. He promiſed I ſhould 


© not want that, and ſo we were married. 


« After the marriage, he made me a preſent of the 


c ſhip and tackle, and a good cargo, as a fortune with 
e daughter. I thought this was pretty well, and, 
% as ſoon as I could, I ſhipped hands, and having 
ce taken leave of my wife and her friends, I ſet ſail 


« for Barbadoes; but when I had been four days 


0 there, a lugiricane came on, in which I loſt my veſ- 
cc ſel ad cargo, and was again a broken merchant. 
Here I ſtaid four days, and, not knowing what 


<« courſe to take, I went paſſenger with one Captain 


é Williams to St. Kit'ss When I had been there a- 


4 bout ten days, Capt. Jones arrived, and told me 


„ my wife was dead: this news, with the loſs of my 
. « ſhip, affected me fo deeply, that I ran raving 
4 mad, and was confined i in a chamber four months 
„ at St. Kits. 


When I had recovered my health and ſenſes, 1 


to 
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to St. Kit's in the Sant Employ, a ſhip belonging 
to the African company; I lailed tive months with 
him, then | left him. and went to Antigua. | 

While I was at Antigua, I happened at a danc- 
" Zint bout to get acquainted with a young geatle- 

* man of the iſland: he was mightily pleaſed at my 
„ dancing a Hernpipe. and delired my company 
© home with him to his father's houſe; I went 
5 thither, ard was entertained a fortnight very kindly; 
but one day as I was rambling with the young 
man, to vilit ſome of their plantations, I thought 
* would try to get ſome money out of him; fo 
* as we travelled along, I put my hand into my 
pocket, and ſeemed to be terrioly ſurprized ; he 
© alked me what was the matter? I told him I had 


© loſt my purle, and twenty Piſtoles. Piſh,—lays 


** he, there's more money in Antigua. Aye, but 
_ ſays I, I am a ſtranger here, I am a Creolian from 
„% Meovis. What! do you belong to the Richard- 
H {ous at Meovis, ſays he, I know them very well: 


I knew the Gonriinet name at that time was 
 * Richardſon; ſo I told him I was his ſon, You his 


* fon, ſays he, and want money in Antigua! no, 
* no, only draw a bill upon your father, and IL 
« anſwer for it my father ſhall help you to the mo- 
* ney. I was pleaſed with the project, and it gave 
me freſh hopes. 

When we got home, my companion acquainted 
& his father that I was Governor Richardſon's ſon; 
and at the ſame time told him of my terrible miſ> 
fortune, and that I had loſt my purſe and money 
* ſince 1 had been out. 

“The old man, when he heard the Governor was 


* my father, told me he was ſorry I had loſt my 


% money; but, as he knew the gentleman my father, 
* whatever I wanted ſhould be at my ſervice, I 
te told him about a hundred Piltoles would ſerve me 
No: 23. You; III. K e 
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for All 1 ſhould go 1 and e 1 drew a 


pill upon my unknown father for the ſum. I 


[ ſtaid here after I had drawn this bill about a 


„week; then (to carry on the jaka) I told them 1 
* was going to write to my father, to acquaint him 
* of their civility to me; and I wrote a letter to my 
* anknown father, and ſubſcribed myſelf,- —his duti- 
* ful ſon. This letter I entruſted te the care of a 
* man who was not to deliver it, nor ſuffer it to 


2 go according to the direction; and ſome time after, 


* I got the mate of a ſhip to write a letter as from 

* my unknown father, directed to the old gentleman, 
** and full of thanks for his civility to his ſon, This 
letter was brought to the old man as from Gover- 
* nor Richardſon of Meovis; he was wonderfully 


well pleaſed with it, and told me he had received 


© a letter from my father, but he did not deſerve 


© half the compliments and acknowledgements con- 
* tained in his kind letter, and without any more 


** ado, if I wanted any more money, or any more 


66 neclaics, I mult ſpeak, and I ſhould be welcome. 


thought I muſt make hay while the ſun ſhone, 
<« ſo I told him I did not know I ſhould want any 
e thing elſe but a few ſhirts, and ſome other neceſ- 
« ſaries, and the reaſon that induced me to ſupply 
a myſelf now, was (I told him) that the things [ 
© wanted were cheaper here than at Meovis. But 
© to make the gentleman quite eaſy, I drew another 
« bill for another hundred Piſtoles, and when I had 


* got my things all ready, I left them bills to ne 


© themſelves, —when they could get the money.— 
© (God bleſs me,—my time is very ſhort, - but I 
“ have no more dread of death, than if I was not to 
meet it.—) : 

«From thence I went on board a veſſel which | 
came from Guinea, and was bound for Jamaica; 
* and as ſoon as I arrived, I took lodgings at one 


„Mr. William Torkman's at Port- Royal, where I 


had 
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* had not been a month, before I ſhipped myſelf on 
* board with Capt. Treviſa, bound for Carthagena ; 
but, before I went from Jamaica, I laid out the 
* money I brought with me in goods, which I 
bought of a Jew merchant, intending to fell them 
* at Carthagena, The Jew ſeeing me able to buy 
* goods, alked me what voyage I was going to 
* make? I told him I was going to Carthagena, 
with Capt. Treviſa. He hearing that, offered me 
© an hundred pounds worth of his own, and tis 
* uſual for the merchants in thoſe places, to entruſt 
“goods with traders for half profit. I accepted of 
* his goods, and we ſailed from Jamaica to Cartha- 
* gena; when we arrived there, I made a good 


“market of my goods, but I took care to return no 


more to Jamaica to give the Jew any account of 
« his merchandize. 

„From Carthagena, (when I had ſold all my 
* goods) I went paſſenger to Vera Cruz, in th: 
Prince William, Capt. Mead, and when he came back 
* to England, I came with him, and took up my 
quarters in the houſe of Thomas Ballard at Chat- 
* ham. He happened to have a brother many 
years abroad, and he took a fancy in his. heal 
© that I was like his brother, and the more he con- 
<« verſed with me, the more he was convinced that 


it muſt beſo. He aſked me if my name was not 


really Ballard? I told him no; but finding he was 
© very willing to think me miſtaken, and imagining 
* I might get ſomething by falling in with him, I 
© hamoured him, and conſented to be his own 
„% brother. (He had two ſiſters, who have been 
with me here in the Preſs-Yard ſince my confine- 
ment, and was very ſorry for their brother's miſ- 
«+ fortunes.) While I was at his houle, I always 
«* ſaw the poor man in a pucker when there was 
any difficulty about my being his brother, ſo I 
* owned I was, becauſe I thought I might as well 
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* live with him at free-coſt, as pay for what 


had, — and he kept a very good Publick Houſe,— 
« fo after we had agreed to be brothers, he told me 

* of two liſters he had at Sittingbourn in Kent, and 
© he would have me go with him to ſee them. I 
* told him I ſhoutd be very glad to fee my liſters, 

* and 1 went with him—but when 1 came there, 
* they did not know me, nor I them. But my 
© brother made them knowv me. the loſt ſheep was 
* found, and great rejoicing was made, the cow 
* and the hav- ſtack were met, though they never, 
(I am ſure) ſaw me before in their lives. 

After we had been glad to ſee one another a 
* whole week, my brother's buſineſs called him to 
* Chatham, but my two ſiſters were not willing to 


part with their new brother ſo ſoon.—I was left 


* there, and one day my ſiſters and I fitting together, 
* and talking about family affairs, they told 'me 
my mother loved me dearly, and at her death had 


left me 20l. and the mare ſhe uſed to ride on. 


© I was glad to hear that, and in ſome little time 1 


** got the money and the mare into my cuſtody. 
| % While I was at my ſiſters, I took notice of two 
* young women who uſed to come to the houſe; 


Ann and Sarah Knolding. By attending to the 


* converſation that paſſed between them and m 


„ ſiſters, I found their friends were dead, and that 


1 Nanny was left guardian over Sarah. I ſoon got 
* acquainted with Nanny, and promiſed her mar- 
L riage, and ſhe fo far approved of my pretenſions, 
* that ſhe entruſted me —_ all her money, bonds, 

_ * writings, and the deeds of ber eſtate; when L 


* had got all into my cuitody, I left my fiſters, 


« went to Chatham, and mortgaged the eſtate for 
« fix years, getting 300l. upon the mortgage. Then 


„went immediately to Graveſend. and ſhipped 


© myſelf on board with Capt. Bickler for Venice. 
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& At Venice I took a houſe and lived there a 
© twelvemonth ; then money growing ſhort, I was 
i obliged to fell all off, and from thence ] went to 
„Ancona, where I lived fifteen months; at which 
e time Capt. Benjamin Hartley came thither loaded 
* with Pilchards. From Ancona he made a voyage 


* up to Turkey, and returned to Ancona again. 


% Now he wanted a carpenter on board, and I was 
« deftitute of buſineſs, and could ſtay no longer 
* aſhore, ſo I (unhappily for me) was obliged to ſhip 


© mylelf on board with him for Turkey, 


« We proceeded on our voyage, and got to Tur- 
key in Auguſt 1735. There we took ina lading 


* of corn, and from thence were conſigned to 


Leg= 


horn; but the firſt night we were in our paſlage 
« from thence, Coyle the chief mate came to me 
* upon deck, and aſked me whether I would be 
© concerned with him or not? I told him he muſt 
e firſt let me into the ſecret, and then I would give 
him an anſwer. He told me 'twas pity to loſe 


c ſuch an opportunity of making ourſelves, and that 


ee we might do it with very little trouble · I told him 
« I would have no hand in it, —but by his long per- 
e ſuaſions, and the temptation of getting very rich in 


a very little time, I conſented to—his deviliſh de- 


« ſign, and for which I muſt ſuffer, —but repent- 
for me, —it can't recall the 


“But, according to the ſcheme we had laid, we 
c ſurprized the Captain in his cabbin between twelve 


and one o'clock at night. He got from us and run 


* upon deck, and up the fore ſhrouds. Caleb Larſon 
„ and I went up after him, but, when he ſaw us 


e purſue him, he run down on the other ſide of the 

* ſhrouds. As he came down Coyle ſnapped a blun- 
* derbuſs at him, but it miſled fire; upon which the 
Captain attacked him, got the blunderbuſs from 


* him, and threw it into the ſea, Then Coyle and 
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a the reſt of them got hold of him, and toſſed him 


4 Over the ſhip- ſides. As he fell, be got hold of the 


% main-tack, as it hung by the main ſhrouds. 


« Before I could get down, Coyle took up a hen- 


* trough, and gave him as he hung three or four 


& hlows over the head with it, which only ſtunned 


& him a little. When I came down, I unhappily ſaw 


«© my axe lying in the long-boat, L got it, and gave 


« him a blow or two on the head, and with thoſe 


* blows he fell into the water, and was no more 
© ſeen. 

« After the Captain was gone, Coyle took upon 
&* himſelf to be Captain, and I was Mate; we made 


directly to the iſland of Malta, and our ſhip being 


„ leaky, we agreed to put in chere; but the boys not 


* being willing we ſhould do ſo, we did not go in, but 
agreed to go to Majorca. When we had got as far 


© 2s Rape Cona in Barbary, the wind proved very 


<« foul, and we were obliged to bring the ſhip too, 


for ſeveral days. The ſtorm continuing, and our 


* ſhip growing more leaky, we were obliged to look 


te out for a harbour. After ſome conſultation we 
5 reſolved to make a fail for Foviniano, an iſland 
te belonging to the King of Spain. When we arri- 
« ved there, we went a- ſhore for water and freſh pro- 


te viſions, but as we came from Turkey, and had no 


letters of health, we could not get what we want- 
* ed, nor could we get away preſently with our ſhip, 


«the wind blew ſo hard. | 
“We kept watch of nights by turns; Coyle and 


* I watched with one of the boys; Larſon and Da- 


e yiſon watched with the other two. In their watch, 
© they unhappily fell faſt aſleep, and the boys, find- 


& ing all quiet, hauled up the boat and got into it; 


% when they had. rowed themſelves to ſhore, they 


« acquainted the Governor with what had paſſed 
* on board, 
« Larſon 


w 
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: & Larſon was the firſt that awaked, he called for 
the boys that were in his watch, but, having no 


* anſwer, he came down to me in a terrible ſur- 
„ prize, and told me all the boys were gone, and 


that they had carried away one of our boats. I 
& ſtarted up and ran upon deck, where finding what 
& he ſaid to be true, I told them it was time for us 
5: to be gone, ſince they had let the boys eſcape ; fo 
* I ordered them to haul up the long-boat immediate- 
ly, and throw maſts, ſails, and what neceſſaries jwe 


could get into her. When this was done, we all 
* took to the boat, intending to make off. 


The Governor, upon the boys information had 
© ſent down a company of ſoldiers to take care of 
i the ſhip, and prevent our eſcaping, but it being 


< very dark, though we were not twenty yards from 


« the ſhore where they were all drawn up, yet they 


© could not ſee what we were doing; but as ſoon as 
* they heard the clapping of our oars, they let fly 


all their muſkets among us; as Providence would 


have it, they wounded none of us, and befare 
* they could load again, we got out of the bay into 
_— the open ſea: then We ſet up our lay, and made 


for Tunis in Barbary. 


« Before we arrived at Tunis, we touched at a 
© ſmall ifland called Maritimo; here we went a-ſhoxe, 
* and ſtaid ſome little time to refreſh ourſelves. We 


6 diverted ourſelves here with killing rabbits ; for 
e though it is a very {mall barren rock, yet it abounds 
* ſo wonderfully with rabbits, that the ground is 


* perfectly covered with their dung, and a man may 


* eaſily kill a thouſand in a day. | 
„When we were weary of ſtaying here, we went 
© to a place about twelve miles from Tunis, where 


« J was taken and carried before the Governor. He 


©* examined me, and aſked me from whence I came ? 


1 told him I was maſter of a veſſel, and was 
by forced into that place by diſtreſs of weather In my 
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, * boat, having loſt my ſhip and cargo off the 
" iſland of Sardinia, He pitied us on account of 
our ſtory, and made very much of us, recommend- 
e ing us to an Italian houſe, where we might lodge, 
till he had ſent a letter to the Engliſh Conſul at 
Tunis, to acquaint, him that there were {ome 


© Engliſh-men arrived in diſtreſs. 


« When I had been at this place about a fortnight, 


< T ſold the long-boat, and all that belonged to 


« her, and the money I ſhared among them; then I 
« went upto Tunis, and was examined by the Engliſh 
„ Conſul. 

6 I told him the ſame ſtory I had told the Gover- 
c nor of the place I came from; upon which he or- 
« dered me to make a formal proteſt, as well for 
& the good of the Merchants who were concerned in 
the {hip and cargo, as for our own ſafety. 


When we had done fo, he told me he would ſerve 


& me in any thing l ſhould have oceafion for; fol. 


drew a bill upon a man at Leghorn for fifty Chec- 


& quins, and ſupplied my companions with money. 
While we were here, one of our men turned Turk, 


* and the other Jew; as for Coyle, he got eternally E 
drunk with the money I gave him, and made fuch 


« a beaſt of himſelf that he betrayed himſelf in his 
& cups, and would certainly have betrayed me like- 
e wiſe-on the ſpot, but I happened to hear his con- 


©« yerſation, and, as God ordered it, there was a ſhip 


ce in the Bay jult going off for Tripolo, on which 


é ] went aboard, and was no ſooner got out of Tu- 


nis Bay, but Coyle was taken up, and I was hunt- 
© ed after, but was out of all reach. | 
* Coyle was lent from Tunis to Gibraltar, and from 
„ thence to England, where he was tried for this fact 
« laſt year, and was convicted and hanged at Execu- 
& tion Dock, and afterwards in chains. 
As for my part, I got ſafe to Tripoly, and 
< got twenty pounds there, by drawing a bill up- 
4. on 
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ron another man at Leghorm; then I took paſſage 
* for the iſland of Malta, where I lay in quarentine 
* twenty days; then 1 went on ſhore, and got me 
% ſome cloaths, and other neceſſaries. 

I then departed from Malta in a Malteſe galley for 
1“ Saragoſſa, in the iſland. of Sicily, and from thence 
*I fatally went to Meſſina, where I was known, by 
* a gentleman- that had lived at Ancona, and 're- 
* membered my ſhiping myſelf Captain Hartley 8 
« Carpenter. 

« He (having heard of the murder) went directly to 
* the Engliſh Conſul, and told him who 1 was, upon 
* which I was arreſted, and * in goal in Meſſina 
t about nine months, 

” During my confinement at Meflina, I wrote a pe- 


4 tition to Don Carlos, at Naples, praying his orders 


for my releaſe, and ſetting forth that I was ſervant | 
of his father. 
He ſent orders to the Governor of Meſſina, to 
* ſet me at liberty, and to convey me away from 
+ Meſſina, and out of the hands of the Conſul. | 
„Which they accordingly did, and I was ſent to 
* Rome. I continued five mocdehs there, and then 1 
came down to Civita Vecchia, thinking, as I had 
turned Catholick, 1 ſhould get ſome employment in 
the Pope's gallies. | 
% While I was at Civita Vecchia, 1 unluckily fell 
into the hands of Capt. Peter Blomet, Who in- 
* vited- me on board his ſhip, with ſome other 
5 officers. 
As ſoon as they were gone, he ewes me a let · 
* ter, in which I was deſcribed, and taxed me with 


« the murder of Captain Hartley; I denied it, but 


* jt would not avail, he called down hands to his aſ- 
« ſiſtance, and ſecured me in irons; then he ſent me 


* to Leghorn, from thence I was carried to Liſbon, 
and put on board the Durſly Galley man of war, 


« — 1 was kept three months, and then was put 
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e on board the Prince Frederick packet boat, and 


© brought to Falmouth; from Falmouth I was car- 


* ried. to London, and clapped up in the Marſhal- 


* ſea, and from thence was brought to this place, in 


* order to take my trial, and, being convicted, muſt 
% now very ſpeedily luller death, as a due puniſhment 


for my wicked life.“ 


Newgate Cells, Jan. Jobn Richardſon. 


24, 1737-8. 


A Copy of a Leiter, wrote by the Priſoner. 


Dear Siſter, 


AM ſorry to find hes. your love is ſtill ſo cold 
to me; but I flattered myſelf that my long ab- 


lence might have turned your heart, and have given 


you ſome little defire to have ſeen me; but I find to 


the contrary, and that you are neither deſirous of 
ſeeing me, nor willing to reiteve me. 


Had you acted like a fitter, you would have taken 


ſome compaſſion on me under my misfortunes, be- 
fore I leave you and the world, which muſt be on 
Wedneſday next ; but, inſtead of meeting with com- 
paſſion from you, you deſpiſe me under my calami- 
ties, and was ſo ungenerous as to ſend me but one 


poor fhilling out of the 201. you received, and waich 


you know belongs to me. | 

Your ungenerous, and ungęrateful i hope 
will meet with its due reward. Had I troubled 
you when I firſt came to England for any aſſiſtance, 
you might have had room to have put me off with 
one poor ſhilling now. I hope your twenty pounds 


will melt and waſte from you, like ſnow againſt the 


ſun. 
If you hs any . to ſee me before I to 


and leave the world, I ſhould be very glad to ſee you; 


but 


(71) 
but if you have not, I conclude in my hearty, wiſhes, 
that you may meet with all the 1 eas 
can attend a woman. 


Cells in Newgate, , | 
January the 2gd, Jeb Richardſon. 
PS © 


Mp was 1 at Execution. Dock. on weduel. 
diy, the 25th of January, 17 38. 


he Trial and Behaviour of GEORGE PRICE, 
for the Murder of his Wife; together with 
the Ordinary of Newgate's Account, . and 
Price's Defence, which be prepared in Writ- 
2. to be read at his Trial. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month October 1737, George Price was indicted, 
for that he, not having the fear of God before his 
eyes, &c. on the 1oth of October, in and upon 
Mary his wife, did make an aſſault, and with a cer- 
tain knife, value 1d. which he held in his right hand, 
the ſaid Mary, in and upon the neck feloniouſly did 
ſtrike and cut, giving her in and on the neck a mor- 
tal wound of the breadth of five inches, and the 


” depth of two inches, of which mortal wound ſhe 


inſtantly died. 
In the courſe of the evidence; it appeared, by 


the depoſition of Thomas Barber, that the deceaſed 


lodged in his houſe. That on Monday, October 
the 10th, ſhe went out in the morning, and returned 
about 11 o'clock, and told him her huſband 
was come, and ſhe was going to meet him, and to 
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go abroad with bim; for which purpoſe ſhe bee : 
ed a hood and cloak of his (Barber's) wife. 

Price's wife not. returning all night, Mrs. Bar- 
ber called on Mrs. Lambe, and defired her to enquire 
of the priſoner's maſter what was become of the wo- 
man. 

Some time after Mrs. Lambe came to the deponent, 
and informed bim that ſhe had been at Mr. Coke's, 
and the priſoner had declared he had not ſeen his 
wife; but that if the hood and cloak was not ſent home 
again, he would pay for them. 

Some ſhort time after this the deponent was men- 
tioning this affair to a young man, who came to his 
houſe, and the young man informed bim, that the 
| priſoner and his wife had ſet out of town in a chaiſe, 
from the Woolpack, a public houſe in Monkwell-ftreet. 
That on Tueſday the 11th of October, about two or 
three o'clock in the afternoon, a man brought to the 
deponent's ſhop, a bundle and a letter: on the meſ- 
ſenger's being aſked from whence he came, he an- 
ſwered, that the bundle and letter came by the poſt, 
and went away. 

On opening the bundle, this gepbsert found the 
hood and cloak, and the letter. The deponent ſuſ- 
ecting ſome wickedneſs, compared the hand- writin 
with ſome of the priſoners which he had left behind 
him, and found a great ſimilitude in the writing, 

There was no poſt mark on the bundle. 

Among the letters of the priſoner's found in the 
houſe, was one, directed to the deceaſed with ſavin 
in it: this added to the ſuſpicions of the deponent, as 
there were directions in the letter for poiſoning the 
priſoners children. : 

Before this letter was read, the court examined 
Mr. Coke, to prove the hand-writing : Mr. Coke de- 
clared the letter, to the beſt of his knowledge, to be 
the hand-writing of the priſoner; and to confirm the 


court in his opinion, he produced ſeveral receipts, | 
| which 


1 
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which agreed with the letter, to the fatisfaQtion of 


the court. 
The letter, produced by Mr. Barber, was read. 


* Mrs. Barber, 

I have ſent your cloak 4 hood, and if that 

© perſon. comes, that I uſed to call my huſband, . 
« for the box, let him have it ; for I promiſed, when 
he parted with me. to leave i it at VIrs. Lambe's till 
he called for it, and was never to ſee him any 
© more. When 1 heard he was coming, I thought it 
*« my prudent way to make off, becauſe I have run 
« him ſo much in debt. I am now gone to a relation 
in the Wild of Kent. Take what other things 


e there are left, I mean to pay you and Mrs. Lambe 
cc if there n uit be enough, what is left unpaid, 


&« I will ſend as ſoon as God ſends me any thing : 
& but I was aſhamed to ſtay when I found it was 


6 known that I was not his wife. 
„From yours, 


6 Mary Chambars.”* 


The letter was directed to Mrs. Barber, a Grin» 


der, near. Cripplegate. 
Mr. Barber, in proceeding with his evidence, 


informed the court, that Chambers was the deceaſed's 


maiden name,. and that it was the ſame letter he re- 
ceived with the hood and cloak on Tueſday the 
11th of October. That, when the priſoner was ex- 
amined before the Lord Mayor, he heard him own, 
that he took her out in a chaiſe from a houſe near 


Cripplegate, and that he delivered her to a man at 


the Monument. After the deponent had received 


the above letter, he went to Mrs. Lambes and chere 


met with the priſoner. 
The deponent told him he was afraid 1 had 


Murdered his wife; the priſoner declared his inno- 


cence ; but on the deponent 8 mentioning his ſuſpicion 
that 
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that the deſign of the letter was to impoſe on mankind, 
and to make him appear an innocent man, and that it 
was, the priſoner's own hand-writing, he burſt into 
a flood of tears, and deſired the deponent to be cau- 
tious what he aſſeried, for that his maſter would be 
afraid to traſt him to ſhave him again, if he was 
ſuſpected of ſuch a thing. 

Mr. Barber then charged him with 3 taken 
his wife out in a chaiſe from a houſe at Cripplegate; 
but he denied it and ſaid he was that Rayne at the 
play- houſe, but did not mention which of them. 
Mr. Barber again taxed him in the preſence of his 
fellow ſervant, upon which he ſaid he would go home 
to his maſter, who well underſtood the law, and he 
ſhould clear kin. He went home to his maſter, but 
abſconded that very night. - 

The deponent hearing of a woman being found 
| murdered at Hounſlow, immediately went there, and 

found her to be Mary Price, the wife of the priſo- 
ner. The body was laid in the Stock-houle at 
Iſleworth. 

He was very poſitive as to the identity of the 

ſon. ſhe having received a wound upon her right 
leg by a pitch-fork, when ſhe was a girl, the ſcar 
of which was plainly to be perceived. 

The deporent further obſerved, that when the pri- 
ſoner was before the Lord Mayor, and being aſked 
how he came by the chaiſe again, as he came home 
with it that night, anſwered, That he left his wife 
and the chaiſe with another man at the Monument, 
gas drove away with her, and that he found it again 

at night at the ſame place, a bay having brought it 
thither. 

Mrs. Barber depoſed to the ſame purport as her 
huſband,. with theſe additions; that when the deceaſ- 
ed borrowed the hood and cloak, ſhe had alſo an 
apron, which apron Was found in Mr, Coke's Wale 

| after 
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after the priſoner had abſconded: and that when the 
deceaſed went out, ſhe told the deponent, that ſhe 
was going to meet her huſband, who was come that 


morning out of Kent by the hoy. That ſhe ſeat 


to the malter of the hoy, and found that the deceaſed 


had been there, and met him. 


The priſoner ſtifly denied his having any know- 


ledge ot Mr. Barber, or his wite, nor did he ever 
fee them till they had charged him with the mur- 


der. 

The court then called for one Jonas Harris, who 
kept the Woolpack in Monkwell-ſtreet, as before- 
mentioned ; and Mr. Harris depoſed, that the de- 
ceaſed came into his huule and called for a pint of 
beer ; he having a litile knowledge of her, they en- 


: KEE into converſation. 


She informed him that her huſband was that 


morning come from Canterbury, and that ſhe was 

waiting for him: ſhe ſaid that her huſband had pro- 

vided a place for her at Wandſworth, and that they 
were to go together in a chaiſe. | 


When the priſoner came to the door, he had no 
chaiſe with him, nor would he enter the houſe, 


but called his wiſe to him, and ſoon left her. As 
ſoon as he was gone, ſhe told Mr. Harris, that her 


huſband had hired a chaiſe, but that the horle was 
at the Farrier's ſhoeing ; that the chaiſe would ſoon 
be at the end of the ſtreet, and that ſhe was to come 
to it. Soon after which Mr. Harris ſaw the priſoner 
with the chaiſe at the end of Hart-ſtreet, near 


Cripplegate, and his wife went to him. That on 
the report, of a woman's being murdered, he went 
to view the body, and was poſitive it was Price's 


wiſe, by a particular mark on her arm. 


One Jane Hart proved the lending him a cjaiks 
and that on her recommendation, he had a horſe 


from one Mr. Milling; and that about twelve 
clock that night the PO — home the 


| horle 


\ 
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Horſe and chaiſe, and deſired to lie in her houſes 


but on being told the beds were full, he ſaid he 


would go home to his maſter's houle. 

A correſponding evidence with Mr. and Mrez 
Barber was one Jane Proſſer, a ſervant to Mr, 
Coke, who further declared, that the deceaſed, after 
having been at the Hoy, returned to her maſter's 
houſe, and ſaid her huſband was come home, and 
that he had appointed to meet her ſomewhere by 
Woodſtreet, to carry her to a place he had provided 
for her. 

The deponent aſked her if ſhe was not afraid to 
meet him, as ſhe knew he had attempted to poiſon 
her ? Yes, ſaid the deceaſed, I will meet him, I nei- 
ther love him nor fear him. The deponent defired 
her to let her hear from her the next morning, or 
ſhe ſhould ſuſpect her to be murdered. 

Between twelve and one that night the priſoner 
came to Mr, Coke's houſe, and the deponent aſked 
him if he had not ſeen his wife. No, ſays he, as 
God is my judge, I have not ſeen her fince 1 parted 
with her at my uncle's: 1 have had two children by 

Her, but have parted with her. 
The deponent ſuſpecting ſome miſchief had hap- 
, went to the maſter of the Hoy with Mr. 
Coke's brother's man, and they were informed that 
the deceaſed had been there to enquire for the pri- 
ſoner. 

When the deponent had declared theſe things at 
home, they went to Mrs. Lambe's, and found the 
priſoner there. He ſwore he had not ſeen his wife. 
They' then told him that they had been to the hoy, 
- aſked him where he had been from that time, 
to twelve, or one o clock: he ſaid he had been to 
a play. 
The deponent and priſoner went away together, 


'and as they were 9 along, the priſoner ſaid he 


would 


. 
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would make her amends for the trouble ſhe had taken 


In ſearch after the deceaſed. 


The deponent confirmed the finding of the apron, 


and proved the hand-writing of Mrs. Barber's letter 


to be the priſoner's, by comparing it with one ſhe 

had received from the priſoner about a week after he 

had abſconded. | 
Mrs. Lamb declared, that the deceaſed had been 


at a town called Sea Salter, and when {he came home, 


ſhe viſited her, the deponent, and told her, that her 


| huſband was a murdering rogue, and had a deſign 


upon her; that he had ſent her phylic to take, 
and it proved to be ſavin. | | -” 
The letter to Proſſer was as follows, 


My dear Fellow Servant, 
& I find how the villainy has been contrived that 


© ſent me away, but hope God will provide for me. 


She met me at Bear-Key, and I was ſurprized te 
* ſee her, having parted with her before. So.” 
* ſays ſhe, . how do you do?” my heart came in 
* my. mouth, and I could make her no anſwer, 

“Well, ſays ſhe, if you turn me off to ſeek my for- 
e tune, you will tell me good news? My reſolu- 
ee tion is, ſays I, to have no more to ſay to you. Has 
the young man had his ſhirts ? Yes, ſaid ſhe, Have 
« you got a ſervice in town, or do you go to your 
« aunt's ? ſays I. I am to have a nurſejchuld from 
“ Putney, ſays ſhe; and there is a young man, who 
« knows you very well, will help me to the child, 
e but I want money to pay for a horſe and chaiſe 


« tocarry me thither, and this is the laſt time I'll 


« trouble you, ſays ſhe.. I being overjoyed at that, 
« | would hire one for her; ſhe ſaid, if I would 


« give her the money, ſhe would hire one herſelf. 
« I thought I ſhould be cheated of the money, ſo 


« | told her we muſt ſtay till to-morrow, for I mult 
go home with my maſter's things. It will be too 
No. 23. Vol. III. M * late 
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fate then, ſays ſhe, and I muſt go thither at night. 
& Al] this paſſed at a public houſe in Tower-ſtreet, 
2M - oy Mr. Watts's academy, where I gave her bread 

© and cheeſe I had in my baſket. It was God's 

* mercy I had not the horſe and chaiſe to pay for, 
but God owed the owner of them a better fortune. 
**Tis a ſcheme to take away my life, becauſe I did 
* defign to take up and lead a good life. Give my 
duty to my maſter; on my knees ! will aſk his par- 
* don for leaving his ſervice: I truſt in God he will 
* take me again, and ſtand my friend, as I am a poor 
„ ſervant and friendleſs. At preſent Jam not able 
to come, I am ſo bad with pains all over my body 
* and head, that I can hardly ſtand; but I wilt 
* ſtarve myſelf rather than ſpend my maſter's mo- 
* ney. Take my ſhirts, dear Jenny, into your charge; 
* I have but few things, but I hope God will bleſs 


©: © me. which is all from 


October i, * Your unfortunate Fellow Servant, 


N "286 | EE be * George Price. 


F. S. It yon pleafe, fhew this big to my maſ- 
& ter, and to all thoſe I owe money to; tell them, 
« with the help of God, I will pay them all I owe, 
« which will not come to ſeven pounds.—1 aſked 
* her what time the man was to come home with 
„her? She told me ſhe would have me wait. I 
« ſaid, I thought they might be back about ten or 
« eleven o'clock : they told me, if they did not come 
back by that time, they ſhould not come til] next 
„morning. I ſaid, chat! would go then to the other 
* end of the town; but ſhe repeated her words, 
that I muſt not go till ſhe ſaw whether ſhe ſhould 
« have this child or no, and that I muſt Twear I had 
% not ſeen her. I misfortunately promiſed to ſay as 
* ſhe defired me, it being the laſt time that ſhe 
i troubled me; ſo I went to Drury-lane, and from 
* thence I run to Fiſh- ſtreet- hull, where I found a 

| 6 boy 


m e 


ka HM * 3 


„„ rere 


. 
10 tw leading the horſe and chaiſe, ako told me 
© he had fix-pence for bringing them from St. 


George's Church, in Southwark, by a man who 


* looked like a r but it was not like the 
“ man that went out with her, for he was like a 


© carpenter. The boy told me, the man came with 
him to the foot of the bridge, then left him, tell. 


* ing him, he would meet ſomebody to take the 
« horſe from him. 1 laid down my dram upon 


* a table, as God is my judge I never taſted it, tand 
you ſay ſhe got it. She gave me, the ſtricteſt 
e charge to ſay, if I chanced to meet any body that 


" knew her, that [ had not ſcen her. l did ſo, but 


I there is a God in Heaven, who by ſome means or 
© other will right my cauſe. At preſent, I am fa- 


' therleſs, motherleſs, and friendle!s. I went to look 
« for a heels that nal carry double, but I could 


not find one, ſo I got a chair and toak her to the 


bridge foot, n met this man, whom I never 
& ſaw before, and I aſked him the reaſon of his 


going that way to Putney ! he told me it was to 


** ſave the expence of going over Sir Robert's bridge. 
I' gave her half a crown at the alehouſe in Tower- 


6 ſtreet, which I ſuppoſe ſhe ſpent ; for before. ſhe 
1 went off, ſhe gave me her handkerchief, cap, and 


* apron, to be waſhed. ” 


Thomas Anſon, a 3 3 that he 2 
ſent for to view the body of the deceaſed, by or- 
der of Mr. Higgs the Coroner. * That he found a 


large contuſion on her neck, and a large cut, which 
entirely ſeparated the tendon of the neck and di- 


vided the jugular vein. That her noſe was like- 
wiſe ſlit, and ſhe had a flight wound over her eye- 
brow. That the laſt mentioned wounds were cu- 
rable, but the others in the neck were mortal. 


One Thomas Scot depoſed, that on the 10th of | 


Ottober about a * after ſix in the evening, 
„ | as 
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as he was going over Hounſlow-keath, fo work, 
he heard a woman's voice; that he laid himſelf on 
the ground, imagining be could hear the better. 
That he diſtinctly heard a woman ſay, O Lord! 
* my dear! my dear! I will never truſt you any more 
* if theſe are your favours.” That the next day the 
woman was found murdered, about two or three 
hundred yards from the place where he heard the 
voice. 

Francis Heath depoſed, that he belonged to Mr. 
Fleetwood, maſter of Drury Lane Play-houſe, and 
produced the houſe account- book, which proved 
that on the 10th of October chere was no play acted 
at the Theatre. 


The priſoner had prepared his defence in writing, 
but when called upon thought it improper to 
e it. However, his defence was to the 
ame purport ; therefore I have here ſet down the 
whole of his defence from his own hand-writing. 


«© My Lord, 

« J declare that I am innocent of all that is laid 
© to my charge here in court, and fo far from ever 
* hurting my wife, much leſs making away with 
her, fuch as murdering her, or knowing of her 
e being murdered in any ſhape, I will take my 
„ oath, that I know nothing to the contrary but 
that the may be living to this day, no more than 
* what your lordſhips "and the gentlemen of the 
« jury has an opportunity of hearing from gentle- 
© men, who upon their oaths declare that they ſee 
her alter ſhe had been murdered in a barbarous 
* manner; but it is plain, my lord, that it is a 
* ſcene of villainy that has been laid out againſt us 
© both, but where it ſprings from 1 know not; but, 
TI hope, and doubt not but by that time your 
< lordſbip, and the gentlemen of the jury has Renee 

me 
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t me declare the manner of its being ated, but 
that you will think me innocent, as I really am, 


God forbid but what I ſhould, for 1 loved my 


“ wife as I did my own ſoul, and ſhe merited all 
* my love, had it been more than what it really 


* was, for ſhe was a modeſt, virtuous, ſober, good- 


* natured woman; if ſhe was not ſo frugal in the 
* management of the little we had to begin the 
ee world with, that tended to our misfortune only, 
and there was nobody elſe could bear a part; that 
“ bore with patience, and to confirm which, my 


lord, if there is that perſon in court, or that can 


© be fetched i in, or that can ſay, George you have 
* uſed your wife ill, or you have abuſed her in 
* any reſpect, or not done for her to the utmoſt of 
* my power, nay, more than was in my power, for 
* | was forced to trouble my friends to compleat 
* my tenderneſs to her; if thcle things can be laid 
* to my charge, then let your lordſhip and the 
hole court blame me for my actions; until then 
“ I hope your lordſhip will put charitable conſtruc- 
* tions, together with the gentlemen of the jury, 
* upon the folly that I have been guilty of, which 


was, that of leaving my maſter's ſervice as I did; 


* but even that, I was not without my reaſons, and 


e ſuch as I doubt not but will move your lordſhips 


* compaſſion, together with the whole court, to pity 


my circumſtances, and inſtead of thinking me 


* that villain that I have been repreſented to the 


world in the public News-Papers, as I doubt not 


e but your lordſhip, upon enquiring into my cha- 
* racter, will find me to be a more tender-hearted 


© perſon than he that ſhould be guilty of ſuch 
* barbarity, Juſtice I am not afraid of, my lord, 


or 1 had never come without being forced to 


9 3 lordſhip and the gentlemen of the jury 
ein the face. Guilt is. a ſtranger to me, therefore 


*Y ld vithout concern upon my trial, only ** 
de 6 


tc the loſs of my poor wife. My lord, I have no 
<« friends to make interceſſion for me in court, only 
God for my counſellor, and innocence for my 
4 defence; for here I expect no more favour than 
4 what. juſtice gives me a title to, and that I don't 


_ ** deſpair of, having no remorſe of conſcience. If 


*I was ſure, my lord, that my death would add to 
«© my wife's happineſs, ] would willingly ſacrifice my 
* life for her. I think, my lord, that there is ſeveral 
* perſons in court, my lord, who were both eye and 
r ear witneſſes of my tender ulage, that has reaſon 
* to think that what I ſay is truth, if your lordiiup | 
« pleaſes to hear them fpeak. 
| „ This bold defence I made, 
„My life being ſweet ; 
5 But fortune did in court, 
* With juſtice meet. 
Te | George Price.” 


Hen was alked, afcer his e if he had any 
hand in the death of his children? His anſwer was, 
* As God Almighty is to be my judge, I know no- 
ce thing but that they died a natural death; my 
< wife ſent me word they were reſtleſs and could 
* not ſleep of nights, and I own I ſent them ſome 
* Iiquid Laudanum, if ſhe gave them too much! 
cannot help that.” 
A Reverend. Clergyman having ſoon the leery 
which were found in his wife's lodging, and hear- 
he continued ſolemnly proteſting. his | innocence 
in this reſpect, out of a compaſſionate. regard to 
his condition, he paid him a viſit, and adviſed him 
to an ingenuous confeſhon for his heinous: crimes; 
and in particular for being a mover in the death of 
his children. He again affirmed his innocence in 
that reſpect, and denied his having any knowledge 
how they eame by their end. But when the Reve- 
. 8 him know: his letters to his wife 


e were 
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were in cuſtody, which were too flagrant a proof 


of his wickedneſs, he fell in a paſſion, and, after he 
had thrown out ſome angry expreſhons, he grew _ 


ſullen, and could not be perſuaded to ſpeak, or 
give any anſwers to the queſtions which were aſked 
him. Thus we may plainly ſee what regard is to be 
paid to the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations of wretches 
hardened in guilt, and habituated in a conſtant 
courſe of wickedneſs; and that is too often ſeen, 
they are more concerned for appearing innocent in 
the eyes of the world, which they are about to leave, 
than they are for their eternal intereſt and everlaſting 
welfare. 5 | 


The Jury brought in the priſoner Guilty, Death. 
The Ordinary of N egate's Account. 
George Price was born at Hay in Breeknockſhire, 


of reputable parents, where his father now lives; 


but his mother has been dead about ſixteen years. 


He was not put to any trade, but ſerved a gentle= 
woman in Brecknock Town in the quality of a foot- 
boy: this was the firſt perſon he. ever lived with as 
a ſervant, and the extraordinary liberties he was 


here allowed, filled peoples heads with odd conjec- 


tures concerning him. He continued in this ſervice 


about ſeven years, and his behaviour was all the 
time more like that of a maſter than a ſervant. 
At the end of this term he left Brecknock Town, 


and came to London; for ſome time he lived as a 


ſervant with an Apothecary in Clement's-Lane, 


Lombard ſtreet; from thence he went into Lady 
Page's ſervice, and after he had been in London 
about a year and a half, he returned to Brecknock 
Town, and continued ſome little time with his. 
former miſtreſs; then he ſet out again for London, 


and at parting the made him a preſent of a very 
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He had not been long in town, before he got inks 
* ſervice of one Mr. Brown, who then lived near 
Golden-Square. Mr. Brown having frequent occa- 
fions to go to Hampſtead, his man Price generally 
went with him, and at this place began his acquain- 
tance with his deceaſed wife, (Mary Chambers) who 
lived at a public-houſe, where he fell in love with 
her, and after a fortnight's courtſhip, he married 
her at Hampſtead; and when the ceremony was 
over, he carried her in a coach to the White 
Hart in Highgate, and there they lay the firſt 
night. 

The next day he returned to Hampſtead with her, 

and took lodgings; here he left her, and returned 
to his maſter Brown's ſervice, whews he continued 
ſome little time, then left him, and while he was 
out of place he took his wife down in a very grand 
manner, to ſee his friends at Hay in Brecknockſhire, 
telling them ſhe was a Captain's daughter, and that 
he had great expectations from her friends, who were 
people of figure and fortune. 
After ſome little ſtay at Hay, they both ſet out 
for London, and from thence ſhe went to her lodg- 
ing at Hampſtead, but he got into Mr. Coke's ſer- 
vice in New Bond-ſtreet, and continued very 
fond of his wife, viſiting her as often as he had 
opportunity, While ſhe lived at Hampſtead, and 
he at Mr. Coke's, ſhe lay in with two children, 
which are fince dead; and tis thought were pot- 
foned. 

About this time, by going with his maſter into 
Kent, he got intimately acquainted with one Mrs. 
S——w, and became paſlionately in love with her : 
the gave him encouragement to purfue his addreſſes 
to her, but his wife and children were dreadful ob- 
ſtacles in the way to his happineſs: then it was that 
he began to meditate the dire villainies he has ſince 
been guilty of; and had they not been brought to 


light, 


(8; ) 


light, he would have been ſhortly marricd to Mrs. 
S- -v. This was the temptation to the murder 


of his wife, in whoſe puniſhment the juſtice of 
Divine Providence is very viſible; for as ſhe con- 


| ſented to her wretched huſband's ſolicitations, and 


to oblige him, had not only murdered two infants 
about a year and quarter old, in full life, but hal 
likewiſe deſtroyed another, then unborn ; fo Provt- 
dence ſuffered her huſband, the adviſer of her crimes, 
to be the inſtrument of its vengeance upon her, and 
the was permitted to fall by his hands who urged 


-her to her unnatural crimes; nor was he ſuffered to 


reſt after he had committed his part, and concluded 
the tragedy ; but the hell in his boſom obliged him 
to diſcover himſelf, and ſurrender himſelf up into 


the hands of juſtice. But to go on with our ac- 


count. 
He having reſolved to remove his wife infallibly 
out of the way, that ſhe* might be no bar to his 


freſh purſuit, an opportunity offered unexpectedly, 


which he reſolved to make uſe of. His maſter hav- 
ing on account of a hurt he received by a fall from 


his horſe, left him at Canterbury, to- come up by 
the Hoy when he ſhould be able; his wife happen- 
ed to meet him at the Hoy the morning he arrived: 
he, thinking this a very proper opportunity to exe- 
cute his barbarous defizn upon her, told her, as 


ſoon as he ſaw her, that he had got a nurlery- 
maid's place for her at Wandſworth or Putney, and 
ſhe muſt go home and get a clean cap and apron, 
and muſt go with him that day to ſee the place. 
She went to her lodgings to dreſs herſelf, and in the 
way home ſhe called at his maſtei”s, and told the 
ſervants that her huſband was arrived, and acquaint- 
ed them with what had paſſe1 between him and her 


at their interview. His, feilow-{-rvants adviſed her 


not to truſt herſelf with him ; but the told them 
No. ag. Vow III. N | the 
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| ſhe was not afraid of him, that he was in a 
humour, and had given her his bread and cheeſe, 


which ſhe then ſhewed them. 
Accordingly having borrowed a cap and apron, 
and other things of her landlady, ſhe went to the 


place (the Woolpack in Monkwell ſtreet) where ſhe 


was to wait for his coming to the end of the ſtreet ; 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him at the end of the ſtreet with 


the chaiſe ſhe went to him, and he drove her away; 
as they went along, ſhe deſired him to ſtop for a 


half-pennyworth of ſnuff, but he told her ſhe ſhould 
never have any more. 
When he got her to Hounſlow: Heath, on 8 frſt 


Heath next Hounſlow, he ſtopt the chaiſe, and hav- 


ing got every thing in readinels (as he ſaid) he threw 
the laſh of the whip over her head; in the hurry 
he drew it over her chin (the marks of which res 
mained after ſhe was dead) but looſening the whip, 
notwithſtanding her iruggling, and the reſiſtance 
ſhe made, he got it about her neck, and before he 


had drawn it tight, ſhe cried out, My dear! my 


* dear! for God's ſake— if this is your love I will 
never truſt you more !” But he foon put it ont of 


her power to make any noiſe, by — the ends. 
_ of the laſh with both his hands. 


While the was in the agonies of death, hs re- 
lented, and loofened the whip; but before ſhe re- 
covered herſelf, it came into his mind, that as he 
had begun, he muſt go through the buſineſs, leſt 
the attempt ſhould provoke her to difcover not only 
this fact, but the affair of the children; upon which 
he fell to his deviliſh work again, and twiſted the 
whip ſo violently round her neck, that he broke the 
handle in two pieces. 
"T'was about ten o'clock when ſhe was quite dead; 
and then he drew her out of the chaiſe, and firip- 
ped off her ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. When the was 
ark naked, he drew her to the place where the 
twa- 


„ 


* 


| (ag) - 
two men hung in chains, and there he gave her 
that large wound which the ſurgeon gave an ac- 
count of on the trial; he likewiſe gave her ſeveral 
cuts over the eye-brows, and lit her noſe that the 


might not be known, and that it might be imagined . 


{ſhe was robbed and murdered by thieves. 

Her cloaths he bundled up and brought to Lon- 
don, and to prevent any diſcovery by them, he cut 
them into ſmall pieces, and dropt them bit by bit 
about the ſtreets; but ſhe having told him what 
things ſhe had borrowed of Mrs. Barber, ber land- 
lady, he imagined he ſhould be required to make 
ſatisfaction for them, if they were not returned, 
therefore he contrived to ſend home the hood and 
cloak, as the moſt valuable things, as Mr. Barber 
and his wife had informed the court in their evi- 
dence againſt him, and this proved a ſtep towards 


the diſcovery of this horrid fact. He was, aſked 


(after his condemnation) by a relation of his, whe- 
ther his mind was not full of horror as he drove 


home in the dark, after he had thus murdered his 


wife and left her behind him ? he ſaid, no, it was 
not, for he-was born to do it and could not help it, 


his heart being very hardened, both before and after 
the fact. cs | 


After he had returned the horſe and chaiſe to the 
owner, he went. home to his maſter's houſe, and was 
let in by his maſter's brother, between twelve and 
one oclock; the reaſon he gave for his coming 
home ſo late, was, that the Hoy was but juſt arrived; 
and the next day the enquiry that was made after 
his wife, both in the houle and by other people, ſo 
terrified him that he ran away towards the evening, 
and went directly to Portſmouth, where he .took up 
His quarters at an Ale-houſe, and went by the name 
of Thomas Willis, intending to take fhipping, and 


get out of th: kingdom: but one. night, while he 


was drinking a pint of beer in a ground room by 
f ” S | himſelf, 
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himſelf, he heard the crier proclaiming the Adver- 
tiſement in the ſtreet, (which had been ſent down 
to the Sea Port Towns) forbidding all captains of 
ſhips, and owners of veſſels, taking him on board, 
for that he was under a violent ſuſpicion of being 
a murderer, He was in the utmoſt confuſion and 
horror of mind. But, recollecting himſelf as well 
as he could, conſidered he muſt not ſtay in a Publick- 
Houfe, nor yet dared he to venture out in the 
ſtreet, for being a very remarkable perſon he con- 
cluded he muſt be diſcovered. | 

In the agony of his ſoul he obſerved a back- 
window in the room, which looked into the Sea; 
this window he opened and fell from thence into 
the water, making ſhift ſometimes to ſwim, ſome- 
times to wade, till he came to a landing-place with- 
out the city, where he came aſhore. os 
In this condition he wandered all night and the 
next day, thinking to get into Oxfordſhire, . and 
towards the next evening he came to a farmer's 
houſe lonely ſituated, and enquired at the houſe, 
if they wanted a fervant? The farmer was not at 
home, but his wife told him, - ſhe thought he did 
not lock like a country-ſervant, or one that was fit 
for her huſband's bufineſs. He told her, he had 
lived well, but was now reduced, and ſhould be glad 
to do any thing in an honeſt way to get bread. She 
told him ſhe could not fay any thing to it, he 
might ſtay if he thought proper till her huſband 
* in, and then he would have his anſwer from 

im. | - Ft 

When the farmer came home and heard what 
he had to ſay, he looked earneſtly at him, (which 
put the wretch into a panic) and told him he 
wanted a. ſecond plowman, but he was ſure he 
would not do for him, he looked (he ſaid) as if he 
wanted to be hid for debt or ſomething elſe. He 
owned he was under a cloud of misfortunes, and 
; ” would 
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would * ſerve him. The Farmer told him, no, 
he did not greatly like him, but as it was night, 
he might ſtay and lie with his ſervants *till next 
morning. He was glad to have a houſe over his 
head, though but for one night, and thankfully ac- 
cepted the offer; but when the ſervants (who lay 
in an out-houſe) went to bed, they were afraid of him, 
and told him if he lay at their farm that -night, he 
ſhould he in a barn by himſelf in the ſtraw; which 
he was accordingly obliged to do. 

From this place he got to Oxford, and enquiring 


: for a ſervice, the perſon that keeps the houſe, 
known by the ſign of the Anchor at; Folly-bridge, 


(Mr. Hooper) did what he could to get him a 
place. He offered his ſervice to a gentleman (a 
phyſician) there, but the Doctor inſiſted upon a cha- 
racter from his laſt maſter. Mr. Hooper aſked 
what was the reaſon he could not obtain a cha- 
rater from none of the places where he lived ? 
he made many excuſes, telling him ſame were dead, 


others he knew not when to find, and his laſt maſs | 


ter was a foreigner, who was broke, and run away. 
Mr. Hooper himſelf recommended him to the 
Doctor, and he was in hopes of getting into his 
ſervice, but while this affair was depending, he hap- 
pened to ſee an advertiſement in the news paper, 


which affrightened him again, and made him reſolve 


to quit Oxford ; which he did very ſuddenly, and 
made the beſt of his way to Bredardine in Hereford- 
ſhire, where he lay one night, then croſſed the river 
Wye, and went to his brother, who was an ap- 
Prentice to a ſhoemaker, at Winforton, about four 
miles from his father's houſe. 

Here he ſtaid but a very little while, and deſired | 
him to go with him to his father's at Hay, a market 
town in Brecknockſhire. | 

His brother got leave to . accompany him to his 
father's: when they came to the houle, the brother 

| went 
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went in firſt, and burſt out into tears, for George had 


told bim as they came along, what a fact he had 


committed, and that he was forced to fly from one 


| place to another, to avoid falling into the hands of 


his purſuers. 
The poor old father having ſeen the advertiſe. 


ment in the papers, immediately apprehended ſome- 


thing extraordinary bad happened, and the firſt 
words he ſaid. were Lord! — you ſeen George ? 


« hope he's not in town!” © Yes, ſays his bro- 
ther, he's juſt at the door, but he's afraid \ you 


might have ſome of the neighbours with you.” 
There being none but their own family in the houſe, 


he was fetched in, and the minute he ſaw his father, 


he fell down on his knees, and with a flood of tears, 


begged his bleſſing. Ah George!“ replied the fa- 
þ er, I wiſh God may bleſs you, and that what 
| > 


I have heard concerning you may not be true: 
** No, no,” ſaid he * it is not—it is not—pray let 


- © me have a private room—make no words, I have 


done no harm, let me have a room to myſelf.” 

As ſoon as he was put into a room, he pulled 
out half a crown, and defired his brother John to 
get him a lancet with that money. John aſked 


him what he intended to do with it, and perſuaded 


him not to add ſin to ſin; telling him, he had done 
enough already, and that he would not be accel- 


ſary to his farther guilt. Let me have but a lan- 


5 cet,” he replied, „and J will put an end to all ;” 


he was now ſatisfied, he ſaid, and defired only to 


fee his friends, and now would make them all eaſy, 
for he would die with them. His father and brother 


perſuaded him from his bloody purpoſe, and kept him 


hid five days. Then it began to be rumoured about 
the town that George was harboured in the houſe, 


and the people were confirmed in their notion, by 


ſeeing ſmoak come from a chimney, where there 


never uſed to b a fire before. 
= The 
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The rumours prevailing, he began to thirik him- | 


ſelf not ſafe, even in his father's houle, and among 
his relations. His brother John perſuaded him to 
go on board a ſhi p from fome ſea-port, and begone z 
but, it being windy weather, he was afraid to ven- 
ture at fea. 

At laſt he determined to get to r which 
place he reached undiſcovered, and ſtaid a fortnight 
at an inn; during which time, every body took 
notice of 1 labouring under ſome drforder of mind; 
the hoſtler aſked him what was the occaſion of it? he 
told him and every one elſe, that he was in love 


with a young woman who was juſt married to ano- 


ther man, and his pretence went down pretty well. 
At the end of the fortnight, he found that Mrs. 

| M——n, with whom he had lived, at Brecknock, 

had two ſons at ſchool at Glouceſter ; the lads hav- 


ing ſcen him, they made themſelves known to him, 


and, in a letter to their mother, they informed her that 
thelt man George was at Glouceſter ; ; the immedi- 
diately wrote back to them, to have nothing to fa - 4 
to him, for he was a murderer. The boys whi 

pered this about, till, it came to the bolller, that 
this was the man who murdered hi; wife on Houn- 
ſlow-Heath. The hoſtler, as ſoon as he heard it, 


told him, if he did not make the beſt of his way 


from thence, he would certainly be taken. © I "will 


« not detect you,” lays he, but T adviſe you to be | 


gone immediately. 

The unhappy wretch now thought it vain to 
think of refuge any where, he was. tired of flying 
from place to place, nor had he any reafon to believe 
he ſhould be fafer any where elfe, than he had been 
in the many places he had attempted to hide himſelf 
in; and being under ſtrong perſuaſion that his crime 
was legible in his countenance, that the hand of 
Divine Juſtice was purſuing him, and that it would 
be in vain to reſiſt it any farther, therefore he came 

from 
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om OOTY place to London, and ſurrendered himſelf 


at his maſter's houſe, into the hands of juſtice, as 


the only means of putting an end to his conſtant 
rifying en. - 


The above priſoner died in his * a few days 
before the time appointed for his execution, 


The Trial of WILLIAM NzwixoTon, for 
| Forgery. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of Auguſt, 1738, William Newington, 


of London, gentleman, was indicted for falſely mak- 


ing, and forging, and cauſing to be made and forged, 
in the name of Thomas Hill, a paper writing, pur- 
porting .in itſelf, an order for the payment of one 
hundred and twenty pounds; which order is con- 
tained in the words and abbreviations following, VIZ, 


Sir Fra Child and Comp. 

e Pray pay to Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. or baer 
« the FA. of one hundred and twenty pounds, and 
4 1 it to > the account of 
| «Me; © 

4 To | % your humble ſervant, 


« Sir Fra. Child, and HS Thomas Hill, 


Comp. Temple- bar. 


With an intent to defraud Sir n Child. Sa- 
muel Child, John Morſe, and Barnaby Bakewell 
of the ſaid ſum, June 15 738. | 


He 


"C 9g } 


Ile was ; alſo charged by the ſame indictment wid 
aſſiſting in making and forging the ſaid order, June 
the 27th. 

The council for the proſecution very learnedly 
oblerved to the jury the nature of the offence, and 
explained to them the indictment againſt the prilo- 
ner, by informing them, that he was charged, firſt, 


with making and forging the bill; ſecondly, with 


_ uttering and publiſhing it, knowing i it to be forged 
and counterfeited ; and thirdly, with aſſiſting in the 
making and forging of it. That though the priſoner 
was charged with three offences, yet if he was found 


guilty on either of them, it would be equally fatal to 


him, as it was by a late act of Parliament made pu- 
niſhable by death. He expatiated much on the evil 
tendency of forgery, and the wiſdom of the le- 
giſlature, to paſs an act ſo beneficial, for 2 
the property of his Majeſty's good ſubje and the 
concern he was under to ſee a man ſo young in 
years, brought to the bar for ſo heinous a 
crime, &c. 

The council for the proſecution called one John 
Holloway, a porter, who being ſworn, depoſed, 
that the priſoner ſent him, on the 27th of June, 
with a note, from Child's Colfee- houſe in St. Paul's 
Church yard. 

That he took the ſame note out of a | pocket- book, 
and made an indorſement on the back of it, and 


then ordered him, the deponent, to carry it to Sir 


Francis Child's, and to receive 1201. 

| That when he returned with the money, he 
ſhould -be paid three-pence for the porterage. 

That he carried it and delivered it according to 


the directions of the priſoner ;' but the gentleman 
to whom he delivered the note, inſtead of paying bim 


the money, ſhewed the paper to ſome others in the 
ſhop, and then told him he might go, and that he 
believed the note was not good. 
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The deponent requeſted the favour of the gentle- 
man to return him the note again, and to ſend ſome- 
body to the Coffee-houſe, as the gentleman that ſent 
him waited for an anſwer. 

That the Banker's clerk did not ſend any body 
with him, but told him again he might go. which 
he did, and went to the Colfee- houſe, and the pri- 


ſoner was gone, and had left word that he was gone 


to the Faculty-Office, in Doctors Commons. 


That he went thither immediately, and enquiret 
for one Czlar, (that being the name indorſed on the 
note) but heard nothing of him. : 

About two or three hours after this enquiry, 


Holloway father told him, that a gentleman want 


ed him at the Horn and F eathers in Carter-Lane. 
He went thither and found the priſoner. He told 
the priſoner that the note was ſtopped. © Very 
« well,” fays he, ** ſtop here till I go. and put on my 
« ſhoes and I will go with you.” The porter 
'watted near three hours, but ſaw nothing more of 
the priſoner. 

The note being produced, the porter was alked, 
whether that was the ſame note? to which he an- 


ſwered in the affirmative, as he ſaw the priſoner 
indorſe it Julius Czar, Doctors Commons, which 


plainly ſatisfied him it was the ſame. 

One Mr. Burbeck declared it to be the fame note, 
and indorſement, which was brought to Sir Francis 
Child's by Holloway ; and that while they were go- 
ing for the money, before they ſuſpected the cheat, 
that the porter was about making an addition to 
the indorſement by writing his own name, but on 
the ſuſpicion being mentioned he = had wrote 
Joun Hol ——— | 

Mr. Peter Mixer being called upon as an . 
depoſed, that he never ſaw the priſoner till the 
27th of June, then laſt, between eleven and twelve 

o clock 


* 
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o'clock at noon, when he came into Child's Coffee- 
houſe, and wanting a porter, this. deponent called 
Holloway. The priſoner was very inquiſitive of Mr. 
Mixer whether he knew him, and on being anſwer- 
ed yes, he called for pen, ink and paper, and 
wrote ſomething which he delivered to the porter, 
after having aſked him his name and number of 
his ticket. 
When the Porter was gone, the priſoner aſked 
Mixer what time the F aculty- Office would be ſhut 
up? this deponent looked at the dial and faw it 
wanted twenty minutes of twelve. On which the 
priſoner got up and ſaid, If the porter comes 
5 back before me, tell him I will be here profent- 
ly,“ but did not return, 

The porter ſoon returned, and Mr. Mixer deli- 
vered the meſſage as defired; and about two o clock, 
Sir Francis's man came down with the note: on 
which he directed him to the porter, and heard no 
more of it till Wedneſday morning, when he was 
informed that the man was taken up, and ſaw the 
Note. 

The priſoner was inks the ſame evening (Wed- 
neſday) at the Fountain Alehouſe in Cheaplide, be- 
tween ten and eleven, and Holloway was preſent. 
| When he was committed to the Compter, Holloway 
aſked him, how he could ſend him with fuch a 
note ? he ſaid, he believed the Devil was in him, 
and that he had nothing to do but make friends with 
Mr. Thomas Hill, and he had friends who. would 
make it up at any rate. 

Mr. Leaver, who was the cauſe of his 1 fo 
ſoon found out, and taken into cuſtody, being cal- 

led on by the court, ſaid, that he had done buſineſs 
for Mr. Thomas Hill, while the priſoner was his 
(Leaver's) clerk. T hat being acquainted with his 
hand-writing, and alſo Mr. Hill's, imagined them 
to be all of the es: writing, and likewiſe the 
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 indorſement ; and that he had compared it with ſome 


of the priſoner's in his cuſtody at home. 


The priſoner owned that he gaye the note to the | 
porter, but that he found it on Eudgate-Hill in a 


ket-book, after ten o'clock. That he put it in 
his pocket. and carried it into St. Paul's Church-yard 
before he looked at it. He took all occaſions to 


inſpect the papers, and ſee if any reward would be 
offered for it; but not finding it advertiſed, ſent it by 


the porter. 
Mr. Stoodley, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Hilder, Mr. Goſ- 


ling, Mr. Warnet, Mr. Godman, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. 
Graves, and Mr. Leaver, gave him a very good cha- 
racter, and particularly Mr. Leaver, who had in- 


truſted him with nine thouſand pounds, and he faith | 
fully diſcharged his truſt, 


The jury found the priſoner guilty, Death. 


In the account given by the Ordinary, he ſays, 
„William Newington was born at, or near Chi- 
“ cheſter, in Suſſex, where his mother (a poor wi- 


* dow) now lives. He was very well brought up, 
% and had all the education his parents circumſtances 


would afford him. When he was fit for buſineſs, 


e he was put clerk to Mr. Cave of Chicheſter, 
„ with whom he lived about fix years. Then he 


& left Mr. Cave and came to London; where he 


te had not been long, before he was employed by 
Stoodley, an eminent and worthy Attorney at law, 


in Nicholas Lane, Lombard-Street, as a hackney 
ee writer, In this buſineſs he 8 about two 
years and a half; but being naturally of a gay 


t temper, and inclined to co. 2pany, Mr. Stoodley, 
tt upon ſome diſlatisf:&tion on account of Newington's 


* behaviour, diſcharged him. 


That after this he ſerved Mr. Gilirict Leaver, 


an eminent Scrivener in Friday-Street, as a clerk, 
-M kas hved with him between two and three years ; 


and 
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% and during his continuance there, his honeſty Wag 


& never called in queſtion. He left this ſervice 


* about a twelvemonth before his conviction, fince 
* which he has been in no ſettled buſineſs : how- 
„ever, he always appeared well dreſſed, and kept 
„ much company; and if this unhappy affair had 
* not happened, he was to have been married in 
* a month or two to a young gentle woman of a very 


* handſome fortune. *Tis imagined that under theſe 
* circumſtances he might be in ſome neceſſity for 


money to ſupport his gaiety, and carry on his de- 
4 ſign. This laid him under a temptation, by this 
bold attempt to 1emove all his difficulties ; and 
* for this purpoſe, he owned, he drew this note. on 
Sir Francis Child, in the name of Thomas Hill, 


«© who he knew kept caſh with him; but the hurry 


6c and confuſion of mind he was in, even while he 
* was writing the note, occaſioned his forgetting to 
date it, which was one cauſe of its — more nar- 
& roy inſpetted, and dilcovered to be counter- 
felt 
is defence upon his trial was very trifling 
© and inſignificant, and rather confirmed, than re- 
moved the circumſtances of guilt he appeared un- 
„der at the bar; of which he himſelf ſeemed ſen- 
5 ſible, and therefore relied more upon the character 
given him in court, by the. gentlemen of reputation 
* who appeared for that purpoſe, than on any thing 
© he could ſay in his own behalf. | 


« When he was brought to the bar to receive ſen- | 


** tence, he read the following lines from, a paper 
he had in his hat, and which were taken down in 
* court. 

6 May it pleaſe your Londbing« 


* This my moſt melancholy caſe, was occaſioned | 


* by the alone inconſiderate raſhneſs of my unex- 
« perienced years ; the intent of fraud 1s without 


6 doubt 
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« doubt ſtrongly and moſt plainly proved againſt me. 
« But J aſſure your Lordſhip, I neither wanted, 


* nor abounded ; and in my life, I never had any 
* thoughts tending to wilful injuſtice, till a few mi- 
« nutes before the immediate execution of this raſh 
* deed. I hope your Lordſhip has ſome regard for 


* the gentlemen who have ſo generouſly appeared 
* in my behalf; and as this is the firſt fact, though 


of ſo deep a dye, my youth, and paſt conduct 


% may, I hope, in ſome meaſure, move your Lord- 
*. ſhip” s pity, compaſſion, and generous aſliſtance. 


After ſentence he was confined to a 01 and 
till the dead warrant came down, he had no be- 


„lief that he ſhould die; but ſeemed pretty con- 
* fidenr that the interceſſion of his acquaintance 


would prove effectual to ſaving his life; nor was 


tt he without hope even after he knew he Way ap- 


* pointed to die. 
A gentleman diſcovered to him, that he was one 
* of this unhappy number, on the evening of the 


* day the report was made. He received. the me- 
tc Jancholy news with ſome emotion, and ſeemed at firſt 
eto be much ſhocked : but recolleQing' and compoſiting 
* himſelf he ſaid, God's will be done !—and burſt- 
„ing into tears, he bewailed the concern his mother 


& muſt feel, when the ſhould hear his doom; and 


e mourned that ſhe who had been ſo tender of him, 


5 ſhould live to ſee him made a ſpectacle to the world, 


WL by ſach a ſhameful death; and that he ſhould "Wh 


& — wicked occaſion of bringing her grey hairs with 


& forrow to the grave 


«© When ſhe part the dreadful tidings of her 


* ſon's wretched circumſtances, ſhe ſet out from 


£ Chicheſter with a heart overwhelmed with ſor- 
& yow.: and when the arrived in London, it was a 


pag week before the load ef pur ſhe was under 


would 
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would ſuffer her to ſee her unhappy condemned 
« child. On Saturday, the 8th inſtant, was their 
« firſt interview: and ſhe, upon fight of her ſon in 
© that miſerable condition, with difficulty was pre- 
* vented from ſwooning; while the fon flood a 
„ mournful ſpectator of his mother's diſtreſs : When 
« ſhe had recovered herſelf a little, ſhe fell on his 
« neck—he dropt down. on his knees, and threw 
e his arms round his aged mother's neck, imploring 
*« her blefling, and forgiveneſs of his folly, in bring- 
ing himſelf and her to diſgrace. The tears trick 
„led down the ' cheeks of thoſe who were accuſtom- 
* ed to ſee ſuch moving ſcenes of diſtreſs, and death. 
The evening before his execution ſhe took her 
«* laſt leave of him, under all the diſtreſs that a 
* tender parent muſt feel for a beloved and only 
child, under ſuch direful circumſtances.” 


e was executed at Tyburn, on Friday the 26th 
of Auguſt, 1738. x | : 
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The Trial of RIicyarD TurPin, he noted 
Higbuayman; with à particular Account of 
many of his Exploits. : 


T the aſſizes held at York-Caſtle on the 22d, 

of March, 1739, before Sir William Chapple, 
Knight, one of the Judges of the Court of King's- 
Bench, Richard Turpin was, on two indictments, ar- 
raigned for horſe-ſtealing, and on full evidence, to 
the ſatisfaction of the court was convicted: but 
| before we enter on the trial, it will be neceſſary to 
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inform our readers who this famous Turpin Was; 


1 how he came into that county. 


Richard "REY was the ſon of John Turpin, of 


Hampſtead 1 in Eſſex, who, to give him {ome edu- 


cation, put him to a writing ſ-hool. and after being 
there ſome time, bound him apprentice to a Butcher 
in White-chapel, Where he ſerved his time. He was 
from his youth an irregular diſorderly fellow. 

As ſoon as he had ſerved out his time, he married 


a young woman, whoſe name was Palmer, and ſet 
up his trade in Eſſex; where, through his irregu- 


larities, he ſoon was neceſſitated to rob the neigh- 


bours of their n _— &c. to maintain himſelf 
and family. 


The firſt time he was detected was as follows: 
He had ſtole a couple of oxen from one Mr. Giles, 
of Plaiſtow, in Eſſex; had conveyed them to his 
own houſe, and cut them up for ſale, Two of Mr. 
Giles's ſervants having ſome ſuſpicion of him, part- 
ly by ſeeing the ſlaughtered oxen, and partly by 
information, made an enquiry where he had fold 
the hides, and ſoon found he generally diſpoſed of 
them at Waltham Abbey ; where they had an op- 
reg of ſeeing the hides of the beaſts. 


Turpin having ſome ſcent that he was about (o 
be apprebended, left theſe men in the fore: room, 


jumped out of window and eſcaped, ns his wife 
to fell the carcaſſes. 

His wife having furniſhed him with ſome | money, 
he went in ſearch of ſome ſmugglers, ' then lurking 


about the hundreds in Eſſex, and Joined them, and 


had tolerable ſucceſs for ſome time, but at laſt loſt 
all he had acquired. 
Not chuſing to run any more ſuch hazards, he 


vent in ſearch of other adventures; and ſoon meet- 


ing with a gang of deer-ftealers, who finding him 
to be a deſperate fellow and fit for their purpoſe, 


accepted him as an accomplice. On 
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On Tarpin' s joining this gang, they robbed at 
| Epping Foreſt, and adjoining parks, by which means 


they got a great deal of money. 
Here it was that Turpin got acquainted with Gre- 


= gory, Fielder, Roſe, and Wheeler (the three firſt of 
whom were hanged at Tyburn, and Wheeler was ad- 


mitted an evidence againſt them) which were calls 


the Effex gang. 


They followed deer-ſtealing only, for ſome time, 
but not finding the money come in fo quick as 
they wiſhed for, and being narrowly watched by the 
park-keepers, they, by Turpin's direction, reſolved to 


go round the country at nights, and when they 
could find a houſe that had any thing valuable in 


it, one was to knock at the door, which being 
opened, the reſt ſhould ruſh in and plunder it, 
not only of plate, &c. but houſhold goods, if they 
ſhould like it.—They ſoon became a terror to the 
whole county of Eſſex. 


The firſt perſon attacked in the laſt mentioned 
manner by them, was one Mr. Strype, an old man. 


that kept a chandler s ſhop at Watford; from him 
they took only the money he had by him ; but Tur- 


pin informed his companions, that he knew an old 


woman at Laughton, who he was certain had ſeven 


or eight *hundred pounds by her. The plan was 
acknowledged to be good. Away they went; when 
they came to the door, Wheeler knocked, and Tur- 
pin and the reſt of the gang ruſhed in. The firſt 
thing they did was to blind the old lady and her 


maid, Then Turpin examined the old lady about - 


her money, and ſhe declared ſhe had none, being 
very loth to part with it. Some of the gang, were 


for believing her, but Turpin ſaid, You old bitch, 
vi you wont tell us, we will ſet your arſe on the 
** grate :* She imagined it to be more threats than 


intention, ſuffered herſelf to be ſo ſerved, and endured 
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it ſo long till the anguiſh ſhe was in force d her to diſ- 
__ cover, and they got upwards of 400 J. 121 


They then held a conſultation who ſhould be the 
next, and agreed on a Farmer, near Ripple-fide, 
where the people not coming to the door immediately 
on the knock, they broke it. Then, according to the 
old cuſtom, they tied the old man, the old woman, 
the ſervant maid, and the farmer's ſon-in-law. They 


then ranſacked the houſe, and robbed the old Far- 


mer of about 700 l. Turpin finding the booty ſo 
conſiderable, cried out, Ay! this will do, if it 


„Nan always be ſo, their ſhare being eighty pounds 


a man. | \ : | 

The ſucceſs the gang met with made them relolve 
nem. con. to make thoſe people ſuffer that hid at- 
tempted to detect them. It was then agreed to at- 
tack the houſe of Maſon, the Keeper of Epping 


Foreſt. The time was fixed when the houſe was 
to be attacked: but Turpin having received a great 


deal of money for his ſhare, could not refrain going 
to London to ſpend part of it; and, getting drunk, 
forgot the appointed time for putting their deſign in 
execution: however, the reſt were reſolved not to be 
baulked, and Fielder and Roſe taking the command 
on them, they let out for Maſon's, after having 


bound themſelves by an oath, not to leave one 


whole piece of goods in the houſe. Accordingly 
they went, broke open the door, beat poor Maſon 
in a cruel manner, and killed him under the dreſſer. 


An old man fitting by the fire fide, who declared he 


knew nothing of them, got off untouched. - Ma- 
ſon's daughter ran out of the houſe naked, and hid 


| herſelf in the hog-itie, After ranſacking the lower 
part of the houſe, and doing much miſchief, they 
proceeded up- ſtairs, and broke every thing in their 
way: at laſt ſpying a punch-bowl, they broke that, 
and out dropped one hundred and twenty guineas, 
| which they too and then made off, 


Turpin, 
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Turpin, Fielder, Walker, and three others, came 
to the door of Mr. Saunders, a wealthy Farmer, at 
Charlton in Kent, on the 11th of January, 1735, 
about ſeven or eight oclock in the evening, and knock- 
ing at the door, enquired if Mr. Saunders was at 


home; being anſwered, yes, they all ruſhed in, went 


to the parlour, where Mr. Saunders, his wife, and 


ſome friends were at cards; they defired them not 


to be frightened, for that they would not hurt their 
perſons, if they ſat ſtill and made no diſturbance. 
The firſt thing they laid hold of was a filver ſnuff-box, 
which was on the table before them; and having ſe- 


_ cured the reſt of the company, obliged Mr. Saun- 


ders to go about the houſe with them, and open 
his cloſets, boxes, and eſcrutores, from whence they 


took upwards of 1001. in money and all the plate 


in the houſe, Kc. # 
While theſe things were tranfacting, the fervant 
maid ran up ſtairs, barred the door, and called out 


| thieves, to alarm the neighbourhood ; but one of 


the gang broke open the door, brought her down 
ſtairs, and after having bound and ſecured the whole 
family, robbed the houſe of divers things of value. 
In ſearching the houſe they found ſome bottles of 
wine, a bottle of brandy and ſome mince-pies, 


| They all fat down and drank a bottle of wine, eat 


a mince- pie, and obliged the company to drink 
each of them a glaſs of brandy. Mrs. Saunders 
fainting away with the fright, they got her a glaſs 
of water, put ſome drops in it, and were very care- 
ful to recover her. After having ſtaid about two. 
hours in the houſe, they packed up their booty, 
and marched off; firſt threatening them, that if they 
ſtirred within two hours, or advertized the marks 
on the plate, that they would return and murder 
them. This robbery was concerted at the George 


at NN ro and after they had effected it, they 
P. 2 „ crolled 
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croſſed the water, and brought the goods to an emp- 
ty houſe in Radcliffe Highway, where they divided 


the plunder. . 
Iurpin, Walker, Fielder, and two others, made 
an appointment, on the 18th of the ſame month, 


to rob Mr. Sheldon's houſe, near Croydon in Sur- 


ry, and for that purpoſe met at the Half- moon 


Tavern, Croydon, at fix, and about ſeven went ta 
Mr. Sheldon's. Walker having ſome knowledge of 


the houſe, undertook to conduct the whole. When 
they all had entered the yard, they perceived a light 


in the ſtable, where going to it, they found the 
coachman dreſſing the horſes. They immediately 


bound him, and in going out of the ſtable, met with 
Mr. Sheldon in the yard, whom they ſeized, and 
obliged him to ſhew them the way into the houſe, 
and took from him eleven guineas, jewels, plate, 
and other things of value, to a confiderable amount : 


but, out of their great generoſity, returned Mr, Sheldon 


two guineas of the money, aſked pardon for what 


they had done, and bid him a very good night. 
. Turpin, Walker, Fielder, Roſe and Wheeler ſet 


off about two o'clock in the afternoon, of the 4th 


of February, from the Black Horſe in the Broad-way, 


Weſtminſter ; near which place, ſome of the gang 
lodged, with a deſign to rob Mr. Lawrence at Edge- 


| ware, near Stanmore in Middleſex ; they all met at 
the Nine-Pin and Bowl, at Edgware, about five 


o clock. While they were there, Mr. Wood, wha 
kept the houſe, had an opportunity of making a par- 


_ ticular remark of their perſons, by which be knew 


them when they were taken at King-ſtreet, Bloomſ- 
bury. A little after their arrival, they went ta 
the Queen's: Head at Stanmore, and about ſeven, 
they all fet off for Mr. Lawrence's, about a mile 
from thence ; Mr. Lawrence had juſt been paying 
off {ome workmen, who were diſcharged and gone 
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from the houſe. They all alighted at the outer 
gate; Fielder went before and met with a boy 
putting up of ſheep ; the reſt followed, ſeized the boy, 
| threatened to ſhoot him, and preſented a piſtol, 
and that if he ſpoke a word they would kill him, 
They took off the boy's garters, and tied his hands, 
and told him he muſt go to the door with them, 
and that if he did as they directed him, he ſhould 
not be hurt. They told him, that when they knock- 
ed, he was to anſwer, and bid them open the door, 
and he ſhould have money. The poor boy, when 
he was brought to the door, was fo terrified that he 
could not ſpeak ; whereupon Gregory knocked, and 
Mr. Lawrence's man ſervant, imagining it to be ſome 
of the neighbours, opened the door, upon which 
they all ruſhed in with piſtols in their hands, ſayi 
* D—n your blood, how long have you lived here ## 
They ſeized Mr. Lawrence and man, and threw 2 
cloth over their faces; then led the boy tied into 
a room, and made him fit down by the fire, and 
examined him what fire arms were in the hou 
and on being told an old gun, they broke it in pieces; 
then bound Mr. Lawrence and man, and made 
them fit down with the boy, — cut down Mr. 
Lawrence's breeches, and tock from him a guinea, 
a johannes, fifteen ſhillings in filver, and his keys, 
They not being ſatisfied with fuch a trifling ſum, 
forced Mr. Lawrence up fiairs, when coming to a 
cloſet, (though they had taken the key from him 
before, yet) they broke open the door, and took 
thereout two guineas, ten ſhillings, a filver cup, 
thirteen filver ſpoons, two gold rings, and all they 
could find; and opened cow bottles of elder n 
and made the ſervants drink twice of it. | 
One Dorothy Street, a maid ſervant, being in 
another part of the houſe, churning, and by the uns 
common nome the heard, ſuſpected there were 


Fogues in the houſe, Le an 
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found out, ſhe blew out the candle; but, in the 
courſe. of the ſearch, ſhe was found. They tied 


her hands and brought her to the place where the 


other ſervants were, and then took all the linen in 
the houſe of all forts. They imagining more mo- 


ney was in the houſe, threatened to cut Mr. La- 
rence's throat, and Roſe put a knife to it, to make 
him confeſs. One of them took a chopping-bill, 


and threatened to cut off his leg: then they broke 
his head with their piſtols, and dragged him about 


by the hair of the head, Another of them took a 


kettle of water off the fire and threw it on him, 


but it luckily happened not to be warm. They all 


ſwore they would rip him up, and burn him alive, 


if he did not diſcover where his money was. Grego- 
Ty took the maid upinto a garret, threw her on a 


bed, and ſwore he would ſhoot her if ſhe offer- 
ed to cry out, and lay with her by force: 


in further ſearch, they found in a box be- 
longing to Mr. Lawrence's ſon, who was not at 


1 201. and all his linen, When they left the 


Houſe, they ſwore they would rob Mr. Lawrence's 


other ſon's houſe, and return in half an hour, and 


if any of them at their return were ſet at liberty, 


they would kill them; ſo locked them all in the par- 
lor, took the key of the door and threw it into the 


garden. Some of theſe goods were afterwards found 
in Duck-Lane, and others in Thieving-Lane, where 


Roſe and Walker were taken. 
This bold and daring way of robbing the neigh- 
bourhood, induced his Majeſty to promiſe a par- 


don to any one of the criminals who had been con- 


cerned in entering the houſe of Mr. Lawrence, &c. 
and, as an encouragement, a reward of gol. for the 
apprehenfion of any of them, to be paid on the con- 


viction. 


This advertiſement in the gazette made no im- 
3 on the hearts of theſe en, who 5 
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with ſucceſs, had no notion of being taken: for, on n the 
yth of February, Turpin, Fielder, Roſe, Walker, 
Buſh, and Gregory, meeting at the White Bear Inn 
in Drury-Lane, agreed to rob one Mr. Francis, 
a Farmer, near Mary: le- bone, that ſame evening; 
and accordingly went to his houſe, where, finding a 
fervant in the cow-houſe, they ſoon tied him faſt, 
and threatened to ſhoot him if he made the leaſt 
noiſe. They led him into the ſtable, where ano- 
ther of Mr. Francis's men was quickly ſerved in the 
fame manner : juſt as they had finiſhed with him, 
Mir. Francis, who had been abroad came in; they 
I | put their piſtols to bis breaſt, and ſwore if he made 
the leaſt reſiſtance or diſturbance, he was. a dead 
man: then leading him to the ſtable, bound him with 
the other two, and left them to the care of Turpin 
and Buſh, who ſtood over them with loaded piſ- 
tols, whilſt the other five-robbed the. houſe. On 
their getting into the "houſe, they tied Mrs. Francis, 
her daughter, and the maid ſervant, and cruelly beat 
them for being affrighted. Gregory was ſet as a watch 
over them, while the other four rifled the houſe. In it 
they found, beſides other things, a filver tankard, fa. 
gold watch, chain and ſeal, a ſilver picture of 
Charles the firſt, waſhed with gold, a gold ring ſet 
with diamonds, a gold ring ſet with ſtone, and four 
diamonds, two gold rings with poſies, a piece of 
gold with a hole in it, thirty-ſeven guineas, and ten, 
pounds in ſilver, which they took away with them, 
as allo ſhirts, ſtockings, and divers other ſorts of 
goods. They ſpent about an hour and half in rifling 
the houſe, while Gregory, at one place, and Tur- 
pin and Buſh at another, ſtood centry. When all 
the plunder was packed up, they, as uſual, threaten- 
ed to murder any of them that made the leaſt 5 
noiſe, and then got off. 
The whole country was now in arms, as no 
man's property was s ſafe, One Mr. Thomplcn, oy 
Oo 
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of the King's Park-keepers, having got 4 promiſe 


| from the Duke of Newcaſltle's Office for payment 


df one hundred pounds for any perſon that appre- 


hended any of them; which coming to the ears of 
the gang, they were more ſhy : however, intelligence 
was brought to ſome of the keepers and others, 
that they were all regaling themſelves at an alehouſe, 


in an alley, at Weſtminſter; they purſued 
them thither, and burſting open the door, found 
Turpin, Fielder, Roſe, and Wheeler, and two wo- 


men, Turpin made his eſcape out of a window, 


but the reſt were taken. Wheeler was admitted an 


evidence, and Fielder and Roſe were hanged in 
chains. | 


_ Turpin having loft all his companions made a 


firm reſolution, to have no accomplices for the fu- 
ture; ſo he ſet off for Cambridge, as he was not 
known in that country. 5 
In his way thither he met a man genteely dreſ- 
ſed and well mounted. He thought this a favou- 
fable Ter of filling his pockets, and accord- 


ingly bade him ſtand, and deliver his money. Who 


ſhould this be but a noted highwayman, one King. 
Turpin not liking ſo much talk, as the other en- 
tered into, ſwore he would blow his brains out if 


he did not deliver his money immediately ; On which 


| King fell a laughing, and ſaid. What! dog, eat 
dog! come, come, brother Turpin, if you don't 


'* know me, I know you, and ſhould be glad of your 


35 


* company.” On mutual affurances, and faithful 


promiſes of fidelity, that nothing but death ſhould 
ever part them, they entered into partnerſhip and 
robbed together for near three years. 15 

I beir perſons and names being well known by 
every perſon in that country, and as no houſe woul, 
entertain them, they formed a deſign: of making 
a cave, and at laſt fixed on a place between _ 
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Oak.-Road, and Loughton-Road. They made a place 


large enough to receive them and their horſes in a 


place encloſed with brambles, and thorn buſhes, and 


artfully contrived it, ſo that they could ſee every 
perſon that travelled the road, but they were hid 
from the eye of the world. So many were robbed 


about theſe parts, that the very pedlars carried arms 
with them. While this cave was their retreat, Tur- 
pin's wife ſupplied them with victuals, and often ſtaid 
there all night. _ ns 
They went to. Bungay in Suffolk, and having ſeen 
two young women receive fourteen pounds for 


corn, Turpin ſwore he would rob them. King at- 


tempted to diſſuade him from it, ſaying they were 
pretty girls and he would not be concerned: but 
Turpin was reſolved to do it, and did, though 


againſt King's conſent, which occaſioned a diſpute 


between them. | | wn 

When they were returned to their cave, they 
robbed one Mr. Bradele of London, who was taking 
an airing with his children in his chariot. King 
attacked him, but Mr. Bradele being a gentleman of 
ſpirit, was offering to make reſiſtance, ſeeing only 
one; but King called to Turpin by the name of 
Jack, and ordered him to hold the horſe's heads. 


The gentleman readily parted with his money, but 


refuſed giving up his watch, till the child in a fright 
deſired her father to deliver it. Mr. Bradele had 
an old mourning ring on his finger, which King 


inſiſted on having, though he was told it was 


not worth eighteen-pence ; but Mr, Bradele prized it 
much : however, King would have it, and had; but 


returned it again immediately, ſaying, they were 


moe of gentlemen, than to deprive him of any 


thing he valued ſo much. Mr. Bradele then aſked 


him for the watch, as he ſet a great value on it, 


and that he would purchaſe it; „What ſay ye, 
No. 24. Vol. III. E 
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hood, Turpin thought it hi 


(e 
« Jack, ſays King; here ſeems to be a good honeft 
« fellow; ſhall we let him have the watch? Do as 


« you will, ſays Turpin : why then, ſays King, you 
„ muſt pay fix guineas for it, we never ſell for more, 


jf it be worth fix and thirty. Mr. Bradele then 


promiſed not to diſcover them, and faid he would 
leave the money at the Dial in Birchin-Lane. Says 
"Turpin, Ay, but King, inſiſt on no n. 
* aſked.” 

Soon after this Turpin thot a 3 of Mr. 
Thompſon in the following manner. Many people 
induced by the reward offered for the apprehenſion 
of him, were reſolved to take him by ſome means 


or other. Among the number, Mr. Thompſon's 


ſervant was one; and he ſet out with a Higgler 
with that intent. They came near him, and Turpin 
not having the leaſt ſuſpicion of them took them 


for poachers, and told them there were no hares 


near that thicket. © No , fays the fellow, but I have 
got a Turpin,” and preſenting his piece to him, 
commanded him to ſurrender ; Turpin ftood talk» 
ing with him, and by degrees retreating to his cave, 
took up a carbine, and ſhot him dead, and the 
Higgler precipitately made off. 
The account ſoon ſpreadi round the air, 
. to decamp, and 
o further into the comſity in ſearch of King, and 
nt a letter to his wife to meet him at a public- 
houſe at Hertford, who went with two of Mr. 
H s's' ſervants: after ſhe had waited for him 
bout half an hour, he came, and aſked for, her by 
a fiftitious name concerted; between them, and 
found ſhe was there: he paſſed through: the kitchen 
to her, and unluckily met with a butcher to wh-m 
he owed five pounds, The butcher taking him aſide, 
ſaid, © Come, Dick, I know you have money now, 


if you will pay me it will be of great ſervice.” 


Says Tapis, my wife is in the next room, ſhe has 
| got 
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got money, and you ſhall be paid directly. The 


butcher dropt a hint to two or three of his acquaint- 
ances then preſent, that it was Turpin, and that 
after he had received his five pounds, they ſhould 


take him: but Turpin, not chuſing to truſt himielf 


with any of them, made through a window, without 


calling on his wife, took horſe and made the belt. of 
his way off. | | 

He then went in ſearch of King, who he found 
in company with one Potter, a man that had lately 
Joined them. They all agreed. to ſet off as ſoon as 
it was dark for London, and coming over the Foreſt, 
his horſe began to tire within 300 yards of the 
Green Man. One Mr. Major, the owner of the 
famous race-horſe, Whiteſtockings, riding by, Turpin 
reſolved to rob him; he took away his whip, and 


thinking Mr. Major's a better horſe than his, made 


him diſmount, and exchange; after having changed 
ſaddles, he rode off for London. When Mr. Ma- 


jor got to the Green Man he acquainted Mr. Boyes 
of it, who ſaid, I dare ſwear tis Turpin has done 


Lit, or one of his crew; and I'll endeavour to get 
intelligence of your horſe; this they have left 


*« you is ſtolen, and I would have you advertiſe it.“ 


Mr. Major did ſo, and the horſe was proved to be 
ſtolen from Plaiſtow-Marſhes, and the ſaddle he had 
kept was ſtolen from one Arrowſmith. 5 
This robbery was committed on a Saturday 


night, and Mr. Boyes received intelligence of the 


Monday morning, that ſuch a horſe as Mr. Major 
had loſt was left at the Red-Lyon in White-chappel; 
he went there and found it to be true; and he re- 
ſolved to wait till ſomebody came to fetch it: about 


eleven o'clock that night, King's brother came for 


the horſe, on which they ſeized him directly, and 
took him into the houſe. He ſaid he bought it, 


and could bring proof of it: but Mr. Boyes exam 


ining the whip, found the button half broke off, 
. | and 
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and the name Major on it, which ſeemed a confir- 
mation that they were right : they charged a conſta- 
ble with him, but he ſeemed frightened, and they 
ſuſpecting the horſe was for ſome one elſe, told him 
if he would divulge the truth he ſhould be releaſed. 
He then ſaid that there was a luſty man, in a white 
duffil coat waiting for it in Red-Lyon- Street. Mr. 
Boyes immediately went out, and ſeeing him, knew 
it to be King; and coming round upon him attacked : 
him. King drew a piltol, and. clapping it to Mr. 
Boyes's breaſt, ſnapped it, but it flaſhed in the pan: 
he then. ſtruggled to get out his other, but it had twiſt- 
ed in his pocket and he could not. Turpin, who 
was near by waiting for King, rode up, and hearing a 
ſkirmiſh, called to King. Says King, % Dick, ſhoot him, 
« or we are taken by G—d:” and Turpin inſtanta- 
neouſly fired his piſtol, miſled Mr. Boyes, and ſhot 
King, who cried out Dick, you have killed me:“ 
Turpin hearing this rode off as hard as the horſe 
could lay legs to the ground. King being ſhot fell 
down, but lived a week afterwards. He was often 
taxing Turpin for a coward, ſaying to Mr. Boyes, 
that if he had a mind to take him, he knew he might 
be then found at a noted houſe by Hackney-Marſh, 
but adviſed him to be cautious how he went to 
work, Turpin having three brace of piſtols about 
him and a carbine flung. On enquiry, it was found 
that Turpin actually did go directly to the houſe 
mentioned by King, and made ule of the following 
expreſſion to the man: What ſhall I do? where 
< ſhall Igo? d—n that Dick Boyes, I will be the 
death of him, for I have loſt the beſt fellow-man 
* ever had in my life; I ſhot poor King i in endea- 
« youring to kill that dog. 

Turpin kept about the Foreſt for ſome time till he 
was harraſſed almoſt to death; for he had loſt his 
ſafe retreat ever ſince he ſhot Mr. Thompſon' s ſer- 


When 
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When his cave was examined they found two 
ſhirts, two pair of ſtockings, part of a bottle of wine 
and ſdaie ham: ſo that being drove from hence, he 
was obliged to ſculk about the woods, and was once 
very near being taken by a U belonging to 
Mr. Ives, who went in ſearch of him with Blood- 


hounds: Turpin perceiving them, got into a tree; 
the hounds, paſſing underneath it, put him in a 


great fright, but eſcaping the danger, he, to prevent 
any more riſques, Uixon a nora of going into 
Yorkſhire. 

He went firſt to Long-Sutton in „eee 


where he reſided ſome time, and having ſtolen many 


horſes in that neighbourhood, was at laſt apprehend- 


ed for that crime and fſheep-ſtealing, but as a conſta- 


ble was conducting him to a Juſtice of Peace he 
eſcaped from him, and made the beſt of his way 


to Brough, near Machet-Cave in Yorkſhire; from 


thence he went to N orth- Cave, and from thence to 


He frequently: aſed to go into Linooknfleide ami 
a pretence of ſeeing his friends; but always brought 
back with him three or four horſes, which he ſold 
or exchanged for others in Vorkſhire. 

While Turpin lived in Lincolnſhire and vob. | 
ſhire, he took upon himſelf the name of Palmer, 


| which was his wife's maiden-name. 


- He was frequently out a hunting and ſhooting : 
on his 'return from ſhooting in the beginning of 
October 1738, ſeeing one of his landlord's cocks in 
the ſtreet he wantonly ſhot at it, and killed it; which 
one Hall a neighbour of his taking notice of, ſaid, 
© You have done wrong in ſhooting your landlord's 
cock.” Palmer replied, ,** If he would only ſtay 


* while he charged his piece he would ſhoot him 
© too. - On which Hall acquainted his landlord 
with the whole that was done and ſaid. The land- 


lord with Hall immediately went to — Crowley 
EL OY | agg 
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and obtained a warrant for apprehending Palmer; 


the next day he was taken into cuſtody and carried 
before the Bench of Juſtices then fitting at their 
Quarter Seſſions at Beverley, and examined, who 
demanded ſecurities for his good- behaviour; but he 


to find any, _ committed him to Bride- 
The juſtices having received information that 


Palmer frequently went into Lincolnſhire, and that 


on his return he had plenty of money, and ſeveral 


Horſes, which he either ſold or exchanged in York- 
ſhire ; therefore they ſuſpected him to be an high- 


wayman and horſe-ſtealer : the juſtices went to Palmer 
(Turpin) the next day and demanded of him who 
he was, where he had lived, or what was his em- 


ployment? To which he anſwered, That about 


* two years ago he had lived at Long-Sutton in Lin- 
* colnſhire, and was by trade a butcher; that his 


<« father then lived at Long-Sutton, and his faſter 
* kept his father's houſe there; but he having con» 
* trated a great many debts, for ſheep that proved 


* rotten, ſo that he was not able to pay them, he 


* was therefore obliged to abſcond, and come to live 
« in Yorkſhire.” 

This confeſſion of Turpin” s not being to the 
ſatisfaction of the juſtices, they thought it proper 
to examine into the truth of it, and accordingly 
ordered Mr. Appleton, clerk of the peace, to write 


a letter to Long-Sutton and there to relate the. 


whole affair: this letter was ſent by a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger, who gave it to Mr. Delamere a juſtice of 
the peace, who lived at the place. The anſwer re- 
turned by Mr. Delamere was as follows. 
„That the ſaid John Palmer had lived te 
« about three quarters of a year, and was accuſed 
before him of ſheep-ſtealing; whereupon he iſſued 
„% out his warrant againſt. him, who was thereupon, 


, apprehended, but wade his eſcape from the con- 
80 2 Nables; 3 
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3 ables ; and ſoon after his eſcape, Mr. Delamere 
had ſeveral informations lodged before him againſt 


« the {aid Palmer for — and that Palmers 
father did not live at Long - Sutton, neither did 
he know where he lived, therefore deſired Palmer 
might be ſecured, and he would make further 
< enquiry about the horſe ſo ſtolen, and bind over 
5 ſome perſons to proſecute at the next aſſizes. 

On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Appleton ime 
mediately wrote to Mr. Crowley, who came the 
next morning to Beverley, and underſtanding what 
a villain Palmer was, he did not think it ſafe to keep 


him any longer in the houſe of correction; theres» | 


fore he was again applied to for ſecurities, but he 
not being able to find any, the juſtice committed 


him to York Caſtle, where he was ſent to the 16th 
of October 1738, hand-cuffed and guarded by John 


Milner, and George Smith. 
When Palmer had been there about a month, 
two perſons from Lincolnſhire came and claimed a 


mare and foal, which Palmer had fold to Captain 


' Dawſon, and allo the horſe which Palmer rode on 
When he came to Beverley, he having ſtolen it off 


Hichington-Fen in Lincolnſhire. 
After he had been about four months a priſoner 


in York Caſtle, he was diſcovered to be Turpin the 


famous Eſſex robber. 


At his trial Mr. James Smith, and Mr. Edward 


Saward, two people ſent down to York by the 
juſtices of the County of Effex, were called on ta 
give evidence, and they depoſed as follows. 

Mr. James Smith being ſworn, depoſed, that he 
had known the priſoner at the bar ever ſince he 
was a child; that his name was Richard Turpin, 
and that he was born at Hampſtead in Eſſex: that 
be knew his father and all his relations, and that 
he married one of his (this deponent's) father s maid: 
that it was about five years lince he ſaw him laſt: 
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that he taught him to write for about three quar- 


ters of a year: that the occaſion of his (this depo- 
nent's) coming to York aſſizes was this: happening 
to be at the Poſt Office, he ſaw a letter directed to 


Turpin's brother-in-law, who, as it was ſaid, would 


not open the letter and pay poſtage; and on that ac- 
count taking particular notice thereof, he thought 


at firſt he remembered the ſuperſcription, and con- 


cluded it to be the hand-writing of the priſoner Tur- 
pin; whereupon he carried the letter before a Ma- 


giſtrate, who broke it open; the letter was ſubſcribed 
John Palmer, and found it ſent from York Caſ- 


tle. This deponent knew his hand, and having ſeen 


ſeveral of Turpin's bills; a letter being produced in 


court, he was aſked whether it was Turpin's letter? 


he anſwered, Yes, and that this was the cauſe of 


his coming down, and the reaſon of his taking 
notice of it was, his ſeeing the York ſtamp on the 


letter. That on his coming to York Caſtle, on the 
firſt view of him he pointed him out from all the 
reſt of the priſoners. And further he knew him 
when he worked with his father who was a butcher, 
which trade, he, the ſon, afterwards ſet up at Bookers- 
hill in Eſſex, left it about ſix years ſince, and then 
kept a public-houſe: but what became of him after- 
wards he knew not, only the laſt time he ſaw him, 
which was about five years ago, he ſold him (the 
priſoner) a grey mare; and knew him to be the very 


Richard Turpin, the ſon of John Turpin, of the 


town of Hampſtead. 


Mr. Saward the other perſon that came from 


Eſſex, being aſked by the court what he knew 
concerning the priſoner, depoſed as follows. 
I have known the priſoner about twenty-two 


years, he was born at the Bell, his father kept a 


public bouſe. I knew him Ader he was ſet up, 


and have bought many a joint of meat of him. 1 


ſaw 
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ſaw him frequently at Hampſtead, and was with 


him often at his houſe there, and after he left it- 
he came backwards and forwards. The laſt time 
I ſaw him was about five or fix years ago; and 


I know the priſoner at the bar to be Dick Turpin, the 


fon of John hy 4” who keeps the Bell at Hamp- 
ſtead. When I ſpoke to him in the Caſtle 1 


knew him again, and he confeſſed he knew me, and 


ſaid to me two or three times, Let us bung our 
* eyes in drink,” and I drank with him. 


Turpin denied that he knew Mr, Saward, but | 


ſeemed to own at laſt that he had ſome knowledge 
of Mr, Smith, | 


The following is a Copy of a Letter from Richard Tur- | 


pin, after his Condemnation, to his Father. 


York Caltle, March 


Dear and Honoured Father, 23, 1739- 


HE witnefſes I called to my character were 


William Thomſon, Eſq. Mr. Whitehead, and 


Mr. Gill, who not being ſo kind to appear as I ex- 


pected, 1 have the misfortune to acquaint you, that 


J was convicted the day before yeſterday at the 


aſſizes; and am to ſuffer the 7th of April next for 


horſe-ſtealing : If you have any love remaining for 
your only dear ſon, I hope either you or your 


brother will go to Colonel Watſon, or Madam Peck, 
and if poſſible prevail on them to intercede for me, 
that I may get it off for tranſportation: I have 
no other hopes left but this, and. this is my laſt po- 


tition. From your unfortunate ſon, 


Richa rd 2 urpin. 


Me #4. Ye, 1M. © Copy 
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Copy of 4 Leiter from John Turpin, 10 bis Son Ri- 
chard Turpin, Priſoner in York Caſtle. 


Dear Child, bh 5 March 29, 1739. 


Received your letter this inſtant, with a great 

deal of grief; according to your requeſt, ] have 
wrote to your brother John, and Madam Peck, 
to make what interceſſion can be made to Colonet 
Watſon in order to obtain tranſportation for your 
misfortune; which, had I a hundred pounds 1 
would freely part with it to do you good : in the 
mean time my prayers for you, and for God's ſake 
give your whole mind to beg of God to pardon 
your many tranſgreſſions, which the thief upon 
the croſs received pardon for at the laſt hour, 
though a very great offender. The Lord be your 


| comfort, and receive you into his eternal * 


Jam your diſtreſſed, 0 loving father, 
„eee Fo Join 7 urpin. 


. All our loves to you, who are in much 
. to ſubſcribe ourſelves your diſtreſſed brother 
and en with relations. 


Copy of; a Letter fras John Turpin, Senior, to John 
Turpin Junior, bis Sen, being the Jane referred to 


in the foregoing. {LD PR! 
amp ead, Marc 


Wy | Dear ſon, 5 29, 1739. 


Reeeived a letter from your brother Richard the 

27th inſtant, dated the 24th of March, and he 
is to ſuffer the 7th of April, which is on Satur- 
day ſevennight at. Vork, on the ſuſpicion of ſtealing 
a horſe, or elſe a mare, his evidence not appear- 
ing according to promiſe. And now his laſt peti- 
tions 
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tions are, that I, or you, would go to Colonel 
Watſon in order to obtain tranſportation, - though 
he bath been remiſs in many things, yet let your 


| bowels of compallion yearn towards him. I would 


have you do as abovementioned, and be as quick 


as poſſible. We are at preſent in health, but deep- 


ly concerned to acquaint you with this. 
From your dear Father, 


Jobn Turpin. 


was diſcovered to be Turpin, and which occaſioned 
Mr. Smith, the Writing Maſter's going to York, 


Dear Brother, Tork, Feb. Ech, 1739 


H Am ſorry to acquaint ) you that I am now under 
confinement in York Caſtle, for horle-ſtealing, 
If I could procure an evidence from London to give 
me a character, that would go a great way towards 
my being acquitted, 1 have not been long in this 
country before my being apprenended, ſo that it 
would paſs off the readier. For Heaven's ſake, dear 
brother, do not neglect me; you will know what I 


John Palmer. 


His behaviour being ſomewhat extraordinary while 


2 priſoner in York Caſtle, it will not we preſume be 
diſagreeable to our readers to offer them the fol- 
lowing: 


Whether it was that this hardened wretch had 


' worked himſelf into a perſuaſion, that there was 


no God, to take cognizance of his actions; that 
there are no rewards or puniſhments hereafter; 
or that his conſcience, by a long courſe of vicious 
practices, was ſo callous and ſtupified, that it was 


Apis for the precepts of religion, and the con- 
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fideration of a future ſtate, to make any impreſhon 


upon him; yet certain it is, that Turpin was one 
of the moſt notorious offenders this age has pro- 
duced : and after ſentence of death was paffed upon 
him, was as jovial, merry and frolickſome, as 
if he had been perfectly at liberty, and aſſured of 
an hundred years to come; and went off the ſtage 
of life with as much intrepidity and unconcern as if 
he had been taking horſe to go a journey. 

When Turpin was firſt committed to York C aſtle, 
he lived in as much pleaſure as the liberties of the 
priſon would afford; eating, drinking, and carouſing 
with any body that would ſpend their time with 
him. Nor did he alter his behaviour after his 
condemnation : for after it was ſpread abroad, that 
he was the famous Turpin, who had rendered him- 
felf fo notorious for his robberies in the Southern 
parts of England, an amazing number of people came 
to ſee him. Movever, it was, notwithſtanding, much 
diſputed whether this was the real Turpin or not, 
and a young gentleman who pretended to know him, 


went one day to ſee him, and having viewed him 
attentively, he told the keeper, he would lay him 
a wager of half a guinea, that this was not Turpin : 


which Turpin hearing, whiſpered the keeper in the 
ear, Lay him the wager, and III go your halves.“ 

He continued his mirtbful humour to the laſt, 
ſpending his time in joaking, drinking, and telling 
ſtories. He ſeemed to pay but little regard to the 


ſerious remonſtrances and admonitions of the Re- 


verend Clergymen who attended him; and what- 


ever remorſe he had upon bis conſcience for his 


paſt villainies, he kept it to himſeif, not expreſſing 
the leaſt concern at the melancholly circumſtances 


he was in. 


A few days before his execution, he bought _ 
ſelf a new fuſtian frock and a pair of pumps, 


[ 


Ser 


„ 
order to take his leave of the world in as decent 
a manner as he poſſibly could. 


His behaviour at the place of execution. 


The morning before Turpin's execution he gave 
three pounds ten ſhillings amongſt five men, who 
were to follow the cart as mourners, with hat-bands 
and gloves to ſeveral perſons more. He allo left a 
gold ring, and two pair of ſhoes and clogs, to a 
married woman at Brough, that he was acquaint- 
ed with; though he at the ſame time acknowledg- 
ed he had a wife and child of his own. | 
Ne was carried in a cart to the place of execution, 
on Saturday, April 7, 1739, with John Stead, 
condemned alſo for horſe-ſtealing ; he behaved him- 
ſelf with amazing aſſurance, and bowed to the ſpec- 
tators as he paſſed. It was remarkable, that as he 
mounted the ladder, his right leg trembled, on 
which he ſtamped it down with an air, and with 
undaunted courage, looking round about him; and 
after ſpeaking near half an hour to the' topſman, 
tkrew himſelf off the ladder, and expired directly. _ 
His corpſe was brought back from the gallows 
about three in the afternoon, and lodged at the 
Blue-Boar at Caſtle-gate, till ten the next morning, 
when it was buried in a neat coffin in St. George's 
Church-yard, within Fiſhergate Poſtern, with this 
inſeription, I. R. 1739, R. T. aged 28. (He con- 
feſſed to the hangman that he was 33 years of age — 
The grave was dug very deep, and the perſons 
whom he appointed his mourners, as above-mention- 
ed, took all poſſible care to ſecure the body ; not- 
withſtanding which, on Tueſday morning, about 
three o'clock, ſome perſons were diſcovered to be 
moving of the body, which they had taken up, 
and the mob having got ſcent where it was carried 
to, and ſuſpecting it was to be anatomized, went 
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to a garden in which it was to be depoſited, and 
brought away the body through the ſtreets of the 
city, in a fort of triumph, almoſt naked, being only 
laid on a board covered with fome ſtraw, and car- 
Tied on four mens fhoulders, and buried in the fame 
grave, having firſt filled the coffin with flacked 
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The Trial, Behaviour and Execution of Mrs. 
EIIZABETH BRANCH, and Mary, Her 
Daughter, for the Murder of Jane Bur- 
TERSWORTH, 1740. 


NI the aſſizes held at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, 
11 March 31, 1740, Elizabeth Branch and Mary, 

her daughter, were indicted for the wilful murder 
of Jane. Butterſworth, a poor pariſh girl, their ſer- 
vant. | 
The principal evidence on which they were con- 
victed, was Ann Somers, their dairy maid, who 
depoſed, that on the 4th of November, her miſ- 

treſs, Elizabeth Branch, ſent Jane Butterſworth to 
a neighbouring farm to get ſome barm, or yeaſt, 
and ſtaying ſomewhat longer than ſhe need to, 
on her return, her old miſtreſs aſked what made 
Her flay ſo long: and the deceaſed forging a lye to 
excuſe herſelf, her young miſtreſs ſtruck her violent - 
ly over the head with her fiſt, and pinched her 
ears, Then both priſoners, in a great rage, laid 
hold of the deceaſed, and threw her on the ground, 
and being down, her young miſtreſs kneeled on her 
neck, and the old woman turned up the deceaſed's 
_._ coats, and whipped her with twigs till the blood ran 
: | | ON 
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on the aid; while her young miſtreſs, taking off 


one of the deceaſed's ſhoes, beat her about the breech 
and hips with it, ſtill keeping her with her knee on 
the ground. The deceaſed begged for mercy, and 
by ſtruggling got away, and ran into the parlours 
they followed her with broomſticks, and beat her 


To about the head and ſhoulders, driving her from 


place to place, till the deceaſed was quite inſenſible, 


and not able to ſtand, bat fell down: then the 


young miſtreſs threw a pail of water upon her to 


cool her, as ſhe ſaid, and then fetched the ſalt-box, 


and rabbed the deceafoit's breech with ſalt, which 


was bloody with wipping: upon which ſhe (the de- 
| ponent) went out to milk cows. On her return 
(which was about half an hour) ſhe ſaw both her 


miſtreſſes fitting by the fire, and the deceaſed ly- 
ing on the floor dead; and obſerved that the bloody 
cap, which the deceaſed had on, before ſhe went 


to milking, was changed, and a clean one put on, 


and that the blood had run through that likewiſe. 


Upon which ſhe ſaid ſhe believed the girl was dead; 


whereupon her old miſteſs called her Welch Bitch. 


The deceaſed was then put to bed, and this witneſs 
ordered to lie with her; which ſhe was forced to do 


for fear of being ill uſed herlelf ; and the next day 
would not ſuffer her to go abroad till the girl was 
buried, which was done in the night. This cauled 


a general muttering among the neighbours ; upon | 


which the body was taken up and examined by Mr. 


Salmon, a Surgeon. 


Mr. Salmon depoſed, that on examining g the bo- | 
dy of the deceaſed, he found her ſkull was frac- | 
tured in two places, with other bruiſes in the head, 


and a dangerous wound in the regions of the loins : 


he obſerved - alſo, that the fleſh was beat off from 
one hand; and that her arms, legs, and thighs 


were greatly bruiſed; and that ſcarce any part - 
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her body was free; and in general, the deceaſed 
ſeemed to have been ſo barbarouſly uſed as was 
enough to have killed the ſtouteſt man; and it was 
his opinion that thoſe wounds were the occaſion of 
her death. 

The priſoners being called upon. to ke their 
defence, ſaid, it was a malicious proſecution ; that 
the girl was ſubject to fits, and in one of thole fits 
fell down and bruiſed herſelf, and died of the wounds 
ſhe then gave herſelf, But as they brought no 
witneſſes to prove their aſſertions, the Jury brought 
them in Guilty, and they received ſentence of Death. 
While under ſentence, they had great hopes of a 
pardon. They applied to the Judge, who, conſider- 
ing that Mrs. Branch might have ſome temporal 
affairs to ſettle, ordered the execution to be on the 
third day of May, which was five weeks after the 
trial. Mrs. Branch ſeemed little concerned under 
her misfortunes, but her daughter grieved very 
much, and flebred « every body to ſue for mercy for 

- 

The evening before they died, they had a ſermon 

2 — to them, which made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon the mother, that ſhe now began to think ſeri- 
ouſly. of her latter end; and both ſhe and her daugh- 
ter „ their ſins and received the _ | 
ment. 
The people in general were ſo ma ſet 
againſt them, that when they were brought to their 
pe} the whole country roſe; ſo that after the 
ſentence. was palled, the Sheriff's- Officers were 
obliged to convey them to Ivelcheſter, under a ſtrong. 
guard, in the dead of the night, leſt the people 
ſhould ſeize the priſoners, and tear them to pieces. 
The ſame day, the Sheriff ſeized their eftate, forfeited 
for the uſe of the crown. 

On Saturday the third day of May, between three 
and four o'clock in the morning, Mrs. Branch _ 

ar 
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her daughter, attended by the goaler, and about 
half a dozen perſons, walled from Ivelcheſter to the 
place of execution; but when they came there, the 
gallows was cut down; whereupon a carpenter was 
immediately ſent for, who erected another, and 
they were both executed before fix oclock, to the 
great diſappointment of ſeveral] thouſands of people, 
who came far and near on purpoſe to ſee a public 
example made of two wretches that ſo much da- 
l. 

Before Mrs. "AY was turned off, he addreſſed 
the people in the following terms: | 


Good people, 
« You who are maſters and miſtreſſes of families, 
© to you I ſpeak in a more eſpecial manner, Let 
© me adviſe you to take care that you never har- 


© bour cruel, baſe, and mean thoughts of your 


* ſervants, as that they are your ſlaves and drudges, 
* and that any ſort of uſage, be it ever ſo bad, is 
good enough for them. Theſe, and ſuch like, were 
e the thoughts that led me to uſe my ſervants: as 


 * {laves, vagabonds, and thieves; it was theſe that 


*'made me ſpurn at and deſpiſe them, and led me 


on from one degree of cruelty to another. Keep 


your paſſions in due bounds, let them not get 


_ © the maſtery over you, leſt they bring you to this 


* ignoble end. I am juſtly puniſhed for all my 
* ſeveritics; and tis true I did ſtrike my maid, but 
«© not with a deſign to deprive her of her life; 
* and ſo far I think my ſentence now about to be 


executed upon me, is unjuſt ; but the Lord for- 
ce give my proſecutors, and all thoſe who have 


" maliciouſly and falſely ſworn againft me. Ano- 


© ther caution I would give you parents, is, that 


* you take care to ſuppreſs in your children the 
© firſt appearances of cruelty and barbarity. No- 
No. 24. Vol. III. 8 thing 
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thing grieves me ſo much under this "ES 
** ſhock, as that I have, by my example, and by my 
command, made my own daughter guilty with me, 
of the ſame follies, cruelties, and barbari ities; and 
' * thereby have involved her in the ſame puniſhment 
and ruin with myſelf. I declare, I had no deſign 
ol killing: the deceaſed, as the Lord is my judge, 
and before whom 1 muſt ſhortly appear. I beg 
af you to pray for me unto God, that my ſins 
"my be forgiven me, and that I may be received 
to mercy.” | 
The daughter then added: Good people, pity 
od. wu unhappy caſe, who young, was trained up in 
1 * the paths of cruelty and barbarity; and take warn- 
=_ „ing by my unhappy end, to avoid the like crimes. 
__— © You ſee I am here cut off in the prime of life, 
= in the midſt of my days. Good people pray for 
as 0 me.” a 
They were both turned off; and in all proba- 
bility, the populace would have tore them in pieces, 
had they not been executed ſo early in the morn- 
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The Trial ir Fan HALL, for 1 Murder 
ef his Maſter, Mr. a of Clement” _ 


Vn. 


T the Seſſions held at the Old- Bailey in the 
month of Auguſt 1741, James Hall, of St. 
Clement Danes, was indicted, for that he, being a 
vrvantto oe John Penny, gentleman, not having 
fear of God before his eyes, &c. on the 18th 


45 of ”=_ on the laid John _ then and 
i there 
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there being his maſter, in the peace, &c. traiterouſly, 


feloniouſly, wiltuily, and of his malice afore-thought, 


did make an aflault, and with a certain 1ron-bar, 
valued two-pence, which he the faid Hall in his 
right-hand. had and held on the hinder part of the 
head of him the ſaid John Penny, traiterouſly, felo- 
niouſly, wilfully, and of his malice afore- thought 
did ſtrike, giving to him one mortal blow, which 


broke his ſkull, of which ſaid mortal blow, he then 


and there inſtantly died. 

| He was a ſecond time indicted for ſtealing a filver 
ks for inſtruments covered with ſhagreen, a lancet 
with a tortoiſeſhell handle, a pair of ſteel ſciſſars, a 
blade of a knife, a blade of a pen knife, a filver ear- 
picker, a pair of tweeſers, a pair of ſteel ſpurs, a 
ſilver pencil. two razors, ſeven {ſticks of ſealing WAX, 
a pair of gioves, a green filk purſe, twelve guineas, 
and twenty hall guineas, the goods and. money 
of John Penny, gentleman, in his dwelling houſe, 
June 18. 
He was a third time :ndiflnd for ſtealing a Giver 

caſe for inſtruments, covered with ſhagreen, a lancet 
with a tortoiſeſhell handle, a pair of ülrer tweeſers, 


a ſilver pencil, two razors, ſeven flicks of ſealing. 


wax, a pair of gloves, a green ſilk purſe, twelve 
uineas, and twenty half guineas, the goods and mo- 
ney of a perſon unknown, in the dwelling- houſe of 
a perſon unknown, June 18. 
The priſoner pleaded Guilty to each indictment, 
and received ſentence of Death, 


— 


The Ordinary in his account, ſays, that 2 


Hall was 37 years of age, of honeſt and reputabic 
parents at Wells in Hampſhire, who put him to 


ſchool, where he was taught reading, writing and 


accounts, ſufficient to fit him for any buſineſs . he 
might chuſe, But James being of a roving temper, 
| S 2 not 
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not liking confinement, came to Landce, and choſe 
to live as a ſervant to a meal-man. 

He married a young woman, who, he ſaid, was 
not of the beſt of characters ; however, he hved- 
with her many years and had ſeveral children by 
her, all of whom died: after which their quarrels 
were ſo frequent that they mutually agreed to part, 
and a formal ſeparation was executed between them : 
a few years after this he married another, who 
viſited him in Newgate after ſentence was paſſed 
upon him, and brought with her a little girl of theirs 
about two years and half old. 

Hall had lived with Mr. Penny of Sin Ins 
ſeven years when he committed this raſh and wicked 
deed. His maſter was a fingle gentleman, and. lived 
in chambers in Clement's-Inn, and had nobody ta 
attend him but Hall, to whom he had been romarka: 
bly kind. | 

As Hall gave. a more b account of 
this horrid and barbarous murder than the Ordinary, 
all of his own hand- writing after ſentence of death, 
Tſhall relate it in his own words. 

It would be neceſſary, however, to ſhew how: Hall 
came to make this confeſſion. 

Some days before his trial came on, he being con- 
ſcious of his guilt, and labouring under the horror 
of an awakened conſcience, ſent for one Mr. Hawk-: 
ins, of Queenhithe (a very honeſt man who had taken 
ſome pains to bring Hall to a confeſſion) and deſired 
him to come to him on Sunday the 23d of Auguſt; 
which he did, when Hall confeſſed to him the horrid 
murder with all its barbarous circumſtances, but 
particularly defired him, that . he would not tell it 
to any perſon till he ſaw him. again : and accordingly 
the Tueſday following, Auguſt 28th, Mr. Hawkins 
went to him, when he defired Mir. Hawkins would 
acquaint the Dean of Litchfield, and Mr. Wooton, 
nephew of the deceaſed, with it, which . | 

Tr. 
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Mr. nie did, and they all three went, with 
another gentleman, to Hall in Newgate, when he- 
confirmed what Hawkins had told them by the ol 
lowing account which he reduced into writing. 
I had a deſign to murder my maſter for about 
A month or more before I did it; and having 
kept pretty much company of late, and ſpent what 
« I had, and being in debt I was reſolved to 1, 
no longer; accordingly June 7, being drunk, Þ 
determined to put my deſign in execution. 
That night my maſter came home between 3 
« and twelve, and I pulled off his ſhoes and ſtock- 
& ings, and he pulled off his breeches in the dining- 
« room, and was walking to bis bed-ſide, with his 
% under ſtockings on, when I came bebind him in 
the bed - chamber, (it being juſt paſt twelve) ant 
« with a large oak ſtick, which I bad kept under 
his bed ſome time for that purpaſe, and which P 
© had bought with a deſign to murder him: with, 
% and knocked him down at one blow; and I am 
very ſure he never knew who ſtruck bim, or was 
_ © ſenſible of any pain; after this I gave him two 
tor three blows on the head, and believe he was 
quite dead, for he neither ſighed or groaned + 
„ this ſtick I had in my hand eight or ten minutes 
before, with a deſign: to murder hirm, but.my art 
© always failed me till now, _ | 
lt is impoſſible to deſcribe the en and con- 
* fuſion I was in at what l had done, and I would 
have given a thouſand: worlds if I had had them, 
© that I had not done ſo cruel an act, and I hated 
© myſelf for the barbarity of the action, and yet 
the power of the Devil: was ſo great, that he 


TT. prompted me to cut his throat, which I had no 


* occaſion to do, for he n was dend or r dying, 

© when I began. 
In order to do this: I went into aha dining- 
85 Saen and N myſelf quite naked, that no 
blood 
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« blood might appear on any of my linen or cloaths, 
and then took a little black-handled knife (with 
„ which my maſter uſed to cut fruit and cheefe) 
* and cut his throat, from whence iſſued ſuch a 
* vaſt quantity of blood, that it filled almoſt five 
„chamber pots, when mingled with a little clear 
* water, which I did to make it paſs through the 
< fink at the door, the more eaſily; three of which 
< pots thus mixed, I flung down the ſink, and two 
ein the coal-hole. 
Then I tied his black waiſtcoat which be wore ' 
that day about his neck, which, being lined with 
, duffil, I thought would the more eality ſuck in the 
6 Blood from his throat. As ſoon as this was done, 
© naked as I was, I flong him acroſs my ſhoulder, 
& and run with him to the Bog-houfe, and threw 
him in bead foremoſt, about one, or foon after in 
* the morning, at the large hole where mays wy 
« cloſe-itools. 

« The horror and fear I was in was ſo great, 
te that I rather flew than ran, I never felt the ground 
« under me. As I returned from the Bog-houſe, my 
t fears and apprehenſions were ſuch, that the Inn 
<«< appeared as 11 all in a flame of fire. 

„When I came back to the chambers, I took my 
“ maſter's coat, bloody ſhirt, the ſtick that J knock- 
„ed him down with, and ſome rags I had made 
e uſe of in wiping up the blood, and run a fecond 
time naked down to the Bog-houſe with them, and 

& threw them into the ſecond feat in the neceſſary- 
« houſe, on the left hand, oppoſite to where J had 
& thrown the body down, and where I believe the 
s relations found them: after this I opened the 
* writing-deſk, eſcrutore, &c. and took about thirty. 
* fix guineas from out of my maſter's pocket and 
* the writing-deſk, which 1 put into my maſter's 
green purle, which I found in his breeches pocket: 
1 allo took ſeveral uſeleſs things, a as 1 2 
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* which, with the purſe, I carried to Mr, Knight's, 
* the Taylor, on the 18th; who, upon my commit= 
ment to Newgate, delivered them to Colonel de 
ce Veil. My maſters two mourning rings I had 
„taken from his fingers before I carried his body 
e out of the chambers, and which Mr. Wooton has 
& found, where I directed him. I was under ſuch 
"66 coufulian, whilſt ſearching the chambers, that 1 


e ſcarce looked over half the drawers, or places, 


% and ſcarce knew what I took. _ 
„After this, I was all the remaining part of 


* the night waſhing and rubbing the rooms with 
& cloths, but found the blood very difficult to get 


* out, which made me wet them. again, and light 
„e the fire in the morning to dry them, and then I 
© went to fetch Mrs. Laws, the L to waſh 
* them over again, telling her my maſter had bled 
over night at the noſe and ſmeared them. 
All the day I went from place to place, but 
* conld find no reſt, or be eaſy, the horrid mur- 
„ der of my maſter till remaining in my mind: 


a but though I had done ſo foul a crime, all my 


e thoughts were taken up how to conceal it; and 
the body being in ſo ſecret a place, I thought 
it would not be found. Whereupon I went on 
Friday morning, June 19, to Mr. Wooton, my. 
© maſter's. nephew, to enquire after my maſter, 
* and to tell him he lay out all night, and that 
% he went out the day before by water, and ſaid 
« he would return at night, but never did, and 
« that I was afraid my maſter had come to ſome 
ce harm, though I never told him my maſter bled at 
* the noſe over night, and blooded the rooms, 
« 48 I did the laundreſs; for he aſked me ſo ma- 
© ny queſtions, and was fo particular in enquiring 
* after his uncle, that it gave me great uneaſineſs, 
« and terrified me: afterwards I went twice every 


= N to Mr. Wooton, to know where to go to en- 


my quire 
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* quire after my maſter, &c. though every time I 


* went, I was under great anxiety and diſquietude; 


* and in this diftnal Nate I continued, being all the 


* while terribly afraid of lying or even being alone 
mm the chambers. 1 
On the Sunday after the murder, IJ was ſo af- 


* fraid, that 1 had my wife to lay with me in my 


* maſter's bed, and all night long I could not ſleep 
* for dread and horror; and, a few nights after, 
J had her again to lay at chambers with me; and 
ot 13 aſked Mr. Wooton to ſend ſomebody 
* to lay at chambers, for I did not care to be 
_ e_— HT. Y 
On Monday, June 19th, Mr. Wooton took me 
up, and when before the juſtice, I ſtifly denied 
it, as I did likewiſe the next day, even after the 
* body was found, though I was all over in a ſweat 
* the inſtant I heard the body was taken up. _ 

& After I was in Newgate, hearing Mr. Wooton 
© had found blood on the Wainſcot, on the pictures, 
* on the boxes, under the bed, and other parts of 


the room, greatly alarmed me, for I, in my con- 
Fd * fuſion, had overlooked it, and never ſaw it, though 
* continued ſo long in the chambers, for I had 


* not refolution to look about the bed-· chamber: 
and likewiſe hearing Mr. Wooton had, beſides | 


the parcel found at the taylor's, ſuch ſtrong evidence 


© againſt me, I grew greatly afraid, and thought 1 
80 Mould be convicted : on this I readily came into 


n propoſal made to me of an eſcape, which mil- 


carrying, and I being detected, threw me into a 


food of tears, for then I knew all hopes were 


a> 


*boft.. 


4 Soon after, I was put into the cells, and there, 


* being fo much alone, I began more ſeriouſly to 


* reflect on my unhappy caſe ; and that, by my de- 


4 nial of the fact, 1 might bring an innocent wife 


into 
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cy on my ſoul. 
September 12, 1741. 


cant 


into the wretched place where I was (for ſhe vas 
* then at large on 500 J. bail) which might kill her 
and my child, though . did not doubt of her ac- 


« quittal, 


. + On: theſe IRE IR; as well a8 to eaſe my 


© own conſcience, I determined to make an ample 
& confeſſion : which I had frequently a mind to do, 
« but when juſt ready to confeſs; I flew back, and 
remained inflexible; but now refolved upon it, 


“ fent for Mr. Hawkins, formerly my fellows: 


© ſervant, to whom J related the whole of this bar- 
* barous murder, and deſired him to acquaint Doc- 
* tor Penny, the Dean of Litchfield, and Mr. 


* Wooton with it, which he did, and they and he 


„came in the Preſs- yard, to whom I confirmed 
© what I had confeſſed to Mr. Hawkins; and ac- 


* cordingly, as I told them I would, I pleaded guilty 


* to all the indictments the rſt day of the ſel- 


6 ſions. 


This coafeffion gave great eaſe to my tortured 
“ ſoul, and made my mind much Pry | 


% N. B. The above account of the barbarous | 


© murder of my late worthy Maſter, Mr. Penny, 
«© which 1 now deliver to Mr. Applebee, is juſt after 


e the very manner that I committed that cruel and 


s moſt barbarous of facts. — I he Lord have mer- 
| James Hall. 


. 7 o'clock, F rom my cell in Newga — 


ther W tam. 


Copy 7 4 Letter, which James Hall /ent to bis Bro- 


* 


E Loving Brother, 


1 is no ſmall addition to my Se air tothe mM 


to hear of the great concern that you, in par- 
ticular, are under for my misfortunes ; J am very 
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(134) 
very ſorry that I ſhould be the occaſion of giving 


vou ſo much uneaſineſs, as alſo the trouble it muſt 


be to the whole family, and others, my friends and 


acquaintance; but you may ſatisfy yourſelf, that 


none but the ignorant will in the leaſt reflect on 
you for my miſconduct and unhappy fate; I would 
not have troubled you with this long and melan- 
choly account, but that I naturally imagine it will 
be more ſatisfaction to you, to have it from my own 
hand, than from the common news-papers, which 


are generally imperfect. 


Friday, the 28th of Auguſt laſt, I was called to 


the bar at the Old Batley, (being the firſt day of 


ſeſſions) when my indictments were read to me, to 
which I pleaded guilty, in ſome meafure to eaſe my 


_ own conlcience, and clear my wife, whofe inno- 


cency I was well aſſured of. Notwithſtanding which, 
by ſome vile woman ſwearing fallely againſt her, 
her life was almoſt in as great danger as mine, 
and Juſtice de Veil would have committed her to 
Newgate, had ſhe not found friends to give gool. 
bail for her appearance at the enſuing ſeſſions. 
This cruel treatment, together with the great 
trouble ſhe was in before on my account (and 
knowing her own conſcience to be quite clear of 
what was, or pollibly could be alledged againſt her, 


relating to her being privy to the murder) took ſuch 
effect on her, that had ſhe been obliged to appear 


in court, and tried ſor what ſhe knew nothing of, 
it was much to be feared, whether it would not 
have proved the death of her, had not ſhe been 


_ caſt for her liſe, which in all probability ſhe would, 


had it not been in my power to have cleared her, 
which was more than any mortal living . knew, ex- 
cept myſelf. 

Such falſe witneſs ought to be deemed gulky of 
murder, the ſame as one that murders another by 
open violence 5 you may find it ſet forth at large 

in 


6035) 

in the 10th Chapter of the Whole Duty of Man-) 
This ſingle evidence, upon the account of the bloody 
linen, which ſhe ſwore ſhe ſaw my wife bring out 
of Clement's-Inn, on Thurſday the 18th of June laſt, 
at four o'clock in the morning, might have been the 
occaſion of taking away two lives, and both innocent, 
for all ſhe knew at that time, as I ſaid before. 

A relation of my maſter's, who ſeemed to ſpeak 
in favour of this woman, by ſaying there was ano- 
ther woman of my wife's acquaintance in the neighe - 
bourhood, one Mrs, B——, who was very much 
like my wife, and that the poor woman might be 
miſtaken, by taking one for the other, which, ac- 
cording to my apprehenſion, is doing Mrs. — 
the greateſt injuſtice that poſſibly can be; for ad- 
mitting that ſhe was taken for my wife, it muſt 
be poſitively charging her with bringing out the 
linen. To clear which, beyond all manner of 
doubt, I have ſince declared where 1 myſelf put the 
coat and ſhirt, which have been found accordingly. 
And now I leave the world to judge, what grounds 
any one can have to ſpeak the leaſt in vindication 
of the perſon who ſwore againſt my wife. My be- 
ing fo very particular and punctual in this matter, 
is not in the leaſt in (favour of myſelf, but J freely 
own the. juſtice of the ſentence. As I have now 
only a few hours longer to continue in this world, J 
think it my duty to do all that is in my power 
to clear the innocent, and take the guilt on my- 
ſelf, So, dear brother, the Lord protett you and 
yours, 

I remain your loving brother, 
From my cell in Newgate, 


Sept. 11, 1741. | - | James Hall. 


0 | OM | James 
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James Hall's Leiter to bis Wife, the Night be Sis bis 
Execution. | 


My Dear, | Twelve O clock, Sunday night. 


I Am very ſorry we could not have the liberty of a 
little time by ourſelves, when you came to take 


your leave of me; if we had, | ſhould have thought 


of many more things to TRY {aid to you than TI 
did ; but then I fear it would have cauſed more 
jef at our parting. I am greatly concerned that 


1 am obliged to leave you and my child, and much 


more in ſuch a manner, as to give the world room 
to reflect upon you on my account; though none 


but the ignorant will, but rather pity your mis- 
fortunes, as being fully ſatisfied of your innocency 


in all reſpefts relating to the crime for which Jam 
in a few hours to ſuffer. 

I now heartily wiſh, not only for my own ſake, 
but the injured perſons, yours, 'and my child's, that 
J was as innocent as you are, but freely own I am 


not, nor poſſibly can be in this world ; yet I hum- 


bly hope, and fully truſt, through God's great.mer- 
cy, and the merits of my blefſed Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, to be happy in the next. 


After I parted with you, I received the holy ſa- 


crament comfortably, which Mr. Broughton was ſa 
good as to adminiſter to me, who has alſo ſeveral 
times before taken a greal deal of pains to inſtru 
me, and ſo has ſome others of his acquaintance, 


by whoſe aſſiſtance, and my own endeavours, I hope 


| God will pardon all my {ins for Chriſt's ſake, 306 
admit me into his heavenly Kingdom. 

My dear, ſome of my lateſt prayers will be ta 
| God to direct and proſper you and my child in all 
8 0d Ways, ſo long as he e to let you live here 

| an 


2 4, wt PTY TOY HONEY 
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on earth; that afterwards he may receive you botly 
to his. mercies to all eternity. I hope I ſhall 


willingly ſubmit to my fate, and die in peace 
with all men. This is. now all the. comfort I can 


give you in this world, who e Was, and dying 


hope to remain, 


Your loving and moſt affeRionate buſband, : 


James Hall. 


He was executed at the end of Cab 
in the Strand, on, Monday, e the 0 
1741. | | 


The Trial of Captain GoopeRe, for the Mur- 
der of. Sir Johx ws a Ms Bart. 
bis Brother. | | 


Mayor of the City of Briſtol, and Michael 
Foſter, Eſq. Recorder, and other of his Majeſty's 
Juſtices of the Peace, for the ſaid City, March 26, 
1741, Samuel Goodare, late Commander of his Ma. 
jeſty's ſhip Ruby, was indicted for aiding, aſliſting; 
and abetting, the Murder of Sir Jun Din 


Goodere, Baronet. 
At the ſame time, Matthew Mahony, and Charles 


White, were ſeperately indicted for the actual mur- 
der of the ſaid Sir John Dinely Goodere, Bart. 
Mr. Smith, an Attorney at Law, in College- 
Green, Briſtol, depoſed, that the Sunday before this 
murder was committed; the deceaſed, by the de- 


ponent's invitation, was to dine at his houſes 


the Saturday following; of which the priſoner be- 


7 ing 


T the ſeſſions held before the Worſhüpful the 
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ing appriſed, came into the neighbourhood, an 4 
ſent for this deponent, and earneſtly interceded with 


him to admit him into the company of his brother, 
the Baronet, under the pretence, as the prifoner ſaid, 

to accommodate and reconcile their d ferences in an 
amicable manner. 


The priſoner being at College Green Coffee- houſe, 


Mr. Smith went to him, and was greatly pleaſed 


with the propoſals of the prifoner, and the. hopes 
of all diſputes between them ſettled, he without the 


leaſt heſitation introduced the prifoner into the 
company of his brother, the deceaſed ; and the priſo- 


ner behaved ſo well, that he and the deceaſed feem- 


ed to be as good friends as ever; and juſt as the 
deceaſed was about to depart, he took leave of the 
Bart. in the moſt affectionate manner imaginable. 


It was then dark and about fix clock in the 


evening. 

Mr. Roberts, who kept che White Hart on Col- 
lege Green, oppoſite to Mr. Smith's houſe, depoſed, 
that the priſoner came to his houſe early in the 
morning, the day before the murder was committed, 


and ordered him to get a dinner ready for ſix men, 


who were to dine there that day. 


Mahony was not one of the ſix that dined, but 


the company talked much about one Mahony; ; he 
was a man well known to Roberts, and had been 
often at his . houſe : the people that dined there 
were dreſſed like feamen, and Roberts took them 
for Captain Goodere's men, and that the Captain 
had a mind to treat them at his houſe. They dined 
jn the balcony up one pair of ſtairs towards the 
Green, and in the afternoon after dinner was over, 
Goodere ſent word to Roberts to make tea for the 
fix men, which greatly ſurprized him, it being very 
uncommon drink for Jack Tars. They all went 


away of a ſudden, and Roberts bid them welcome 


without going out of doors, 


. onde y oa oo ⁵ ooo ate”. Ae I. ood doen 7 ion ot a 
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Charles | 


E 
Charles Bryant being called upon by the court, 
depoſed, that he was one of the ſix men hired by 
Captain Goodere, to ſeize the deceaſed and forcibly 
to run him aboard the Ruby Man of War, then 
lying in King-Road. They met by the priſoner's 
directions, at the White Hart on College Green, 
where a handſome dinner was provided. They were 
placed in the balcony to receive a ſignal, and obey 
the word of command without giving the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion to the people of the houſe. About fix o'clock 
in the evening the fignal was given, and they left 
the White Hart, and overtook the deceaſed juſt 
before he came to College Green Coffee-houle, 
where Bryant and five others, ſeized him at the 
word of command of the priſoner. They then ruſh- 
ed on the deceaſed, dragged him along towards the 
Rope-walk, where was a gang of twelve more of 
them, who were ready to aſſiſt according to the 


1 priſoner's inſtructions. The deceaſed was hurried 


towards the Hot-wells, where a boat was waiting 
purpoſely to receive him. | | | 
The priſoner was with them all the while, direct- 
ing, aiding and aſſiſting all the time, and when the 
deceaſed cried out Murder! murder! I am Sir 
« ſohn Dinely Goodere ;* the priſoner ſtopped the 
deceaſed's mouth with his cloak, ſo that the people 
not knowing his name, only aſked, what was the 
matter? the anſwer the priſoner, and the rufhans 
gave, was, that he (the deceaſed) was a thief and 
a murderer, and had made his eſcape from the ſhip, 
and that they were going to take him aboard to 
ſecure him, in order for his trial; the priſoner ſtill 
ſtopping the deceaſed's mouth, to prevent his cry- 
ing out. pr” 
When the deceaſed got into the boat he had a 
little more liberty than before, and he made uſe of 
it to ſpeak to the priſoner to this effect. Brother, 
* I know you have an intention to murder me, I 


| 35355 | (14) | | 7 
« beg that if you are reſolved to do it, that you 


* would do it here; and not give yourſelf the trouble 
* of taking me down to your ſhip.” To which 


the priſoner replied, <* No, brother, I am going to 


prevent your rotting upon land; but however, I 


« would have you make your peace with God this 
night; and ſo without more ado; the priſoner 


hurried the deceaſed aboard the ſhip. 


When the deceaſed was put on board the Ruby, 
be cried out loudly for help, and made a great 


noiſe; but the priſoner took the precaution to tell 


the crew, That they need not mind his noiſe, 


e becauſe he was mad; and that he had brought 
* him on board on purpoſe to prevent his making 
* away with himſelf.” They then conveyed him to 


the Purſer's cabin, and all of them, except Mahony 
and White, were ordered a-ſhore, with directions to 


conceal themſelves and keep out of the way of en- 

pay. - „ 
I . further depoſed, that he and five more 
were hired by the priſoner at a guinea a head to 
bring the deceaſed on board; that neither of them 
belonged to the Ruby, but to the Vernon Schooner. 
Mr. Berry, the firſt lieutenant of the priſoner's 


ſhip, depoſed, that being on deck he ſaw the de- 
ceaſed brought on board late in the evening on the 


23d of January laſt, The deceaſed was immediately 


carried into the Purſer's cabin, and there kept till 


five oclock in the morning. That the priſoner 


-Goodere, White, and Mahony were with the deceaſ- 


ed. That he ſaw the priſoners and deceaſed thro' 


a crevice in a cabin adjoining to the Purſer's cabin, 


That the deponent and the cooper of the ſhip, and his 


wife were. together, and by means of the crevice 
ſaw the whole tranſaction. The agreement between 


Goodere, W hite and Mahony was, that Mahon 
ſhould have 200l. White 15ol. and what money the 


deceaſed had in his pockets, and his gold watch. 
1 8 After 
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After the agreement was concluded on, Mahony and 
White went about their bloody work, the priſoner 
Goodere ſtanding centry with his drawn ſword in 
one hand, and a piſtol in the other, to kill the firſt 
_ perſon that ſhould make any oppoſition to what 
they were about. 

The firft thing they did. they took a handkerchief 
out of the decealed's pocket; White held his hands, 
while Mahony put it about his neck, and then each 
of them pulled as hard as he could, in order to 
ſtrangle the deceaſed at once; but Sir John making 
a deſperate ſtruggle, the priſoners could not effect 
it, ſo as to prevent his crying out Murder! for 
God's ſake don't kill me; take all I have, but fave 
my life: dear brother! what ! muſt | die? Help! 
* help! murder! &c.” To prevent further noiſe, 
the priſoner Goodere ordered Mahony to take a 
_ cord he had laid ready. The priſoner Mahony then 

Nipped off the handkerchief, and put the cord about 
the deceaſed's neck, which cord had a nooſe at the 
end: then Mahony holding the cord in one hand, 
thruſt the other in the deceaſed's throat, and his 
knee againſt his ſtomach, In the mean while White 

held the deceaſed's hands, and took out of his pockec 
eight guineas, and a gold watch. Then White 
came directly to the priſoner Goodere, and acquaint- 
ed him with what was done, and ſhewed him his 
brother's watch and money. The priſoner then 
alked Mahony and White, whether the jobb was 
quite compleated ? they anſwered, yes. Then the 
priſoner gave Mahony and White what money he 
had about him, and bid them get athore directly, 
that they might the more ealily make their eſcape 
before day. light came on. | 

Mr. Jones, the Cooper of the ſhip, and his wife 
confirmed the evidence of the Lieutenant; and Mr. 
Ford depoſed, that he had Mahony under cure for 
the foul diſeaſe for three weeks, when he told him 

No. 25. You HE. 8 bg 
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be had a private job to do for Captain Goodere, 
for which he was to have 200 l. and then he would 
reward him handſomely for his trouble. | 

The priſoner, by way of defence, ſaid, it was a 
very hard caſe, and a great hardſhip on an innocent 
man, who, becauſe his brother had been killed, muſt, 
right or wrong, be the murderer. He was inno- 
cent of the fact, and had no hand in the murder 
laid to his Marge. His brother was a lanatic, and 
in a fit of the phrenzy, ſtrangled himſelf, which 
he ſaid he could prove by his witneſſes, and call- 
ing one Sarah Gettings, ſhe ſwore the decaſed was 
mad by turns, and very often attempted to make 
away with himſelf, One Ann Gettings ſwore, that 
the deceaſed had been a long time ſubject to ſtrange 
whims and phrenſies, and often talked of ſhooting, 
drowning, and ſtrangling himſelf. 


An account of the difconely of this horrid murder. 


Mr. Smith (the gentleman at whoſe houſe Sir 
John Dinely Goodere and his brother, Captain 
Goodere, ſpent a ſociable hour together the day be- 
fore) accidentally heard that evening, that a perſon 
who had the appearance of a gentleman, was hur- 
ried in a very violent manner over College Green, 
and that a gentleman, who by the deſcription of 


him, anſwered to the perſon of the Captain, aſſiſt- 


ed; and Mr. Smith knowing the ſhip was to fail 
the firſt fair wind, and remembering that they went 
out of his houſe near together, it came directly 
into his hcad. that the Captain had took him on 
board, with intent to deſtroy him when he came 
upon the High Seas. This ſuſpicion being ſtrength- 
ened by other circumſtances, made fo deep an im- 
preſſion on his mind, that early in the morning he 
applied himſelf to Henry Coombe, Eſq. the Mayor, 


for an officer to 80 and ſearch the ſhip, before ſhe 
was 
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was ſailed out 'of the liberty of the city, which 
reaches ten or fifteen miles down the river. The 
officer the Mayor thought fit to ſend, was the Wa- 
ter-Bailiff, with proper aſſiſtance, and full orders to 
ſearch the ſhip for Sir. John Dinely Goodere, Bart. 
The officer obeyed his orders; and coming to the 
| ſhip, the Cooper, his wife, and Lieutenant Berry, 
acquainted him, that they had been juſt conſulting 
about the affair, and diſcovered to him what they 
knew of the whole matter, the Captain being then 
ſafe in his cabin. The Water-Bailiff ſent immediate- 
ly this account to the City Magiſtrates, who thought 
proper to reinforce him with a ſtrong guard to ſe- 
cure the Captain, but before the guard came, the 
Cooper and Lieutenant had done the buſineſs. 

A letter was ſent, wrote with Captain Goodere's 
own hand, and directed to Mr. Jarit Smith, At- 
torney at Law, on College- Green, Briſtol, purport- 
ing, that to his (the Captain's) great ſurprize, he had 
diſcovered that his brother, Sir John, had been mur- 
dered by two ruthans, and that the villains, ſuſpected, 
had made their eſcape. This confirmed Mr. Smith 
in his ſuſpicions, and the Captain being ſeized, as 
before mentioned, was brought before the Mayor 
at the Town. Hall, where many of the Aldermen 
and Magiſtrates of the City were alſo aſſembled. 

It ſeems very remarkable, that among all the per- 
ſons concerned in this dark affair, there was but one 
Engliſhman let into the ſecret, for the reſt were all 
Iriſh, and all belonged to the Vernon Schooner, 
This Engliſhman belonged to the Captain's ſhip, 
and was appointed to afhft Mahony and White in 
the murder of Sir John, but that very night, he, 
by ſome means or other, got fo very drunk that they 
could not waken him, nor get him out of his ham- 
mock (a lucky drunken bout, that ſaved his neck 
from the halter) ſo that the Captain was forced to 
officiate in his place. | | 

| Uz Thi 
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This unparallelled ſcene of barbarity (according 


to Mahony's voluntary confeſſion} was concerted 
between him and the Captain ſome time before: 
and in all probability, the death of Sir John had 
been before compleated by this bloody villain, had 
he had a convenient opportunity, And ſo little ef- 


fect had Mahony's cruelty upon him, that, whilſt 
his irons were putting on, he ſaid, he did not care 


if be was to be hanged to-morrow, provided he could 
bave a prieſt to give him abſolution. 

The late Sir John Dlnely Goodere was an 5 
fordſhire Bart. and the fourth ſon of Sir Edward 


Goodere, who was a deſcendant, as a Bart. of 


the preſent family. The ſaid family had former- 


Iy enjoyed the honour of Knighthood, and had been 


of conſiderable note and eſteem in their reſpeQive 
counties. His father, Sir Edward Goodere, was 


created a Bart. of Burghope, in Herefordſhire, (the 


ſeat of the family) in the 6th of Queen Anne; 


and afterwards had a ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, as knight of the ſhire for the county of Here- 


ford. Before the death of Sir Edward, a perſon 


named Dinely, a relation, who was. poſſeſſed of a 
very plentiful fortune, and who lived near Evaſham 


in Worceſterſhire, having a great reſpect for the late 


Sir John, made him his heir, on condition that he 


ſhould change bis name; for which purpoſe he ob- 
- tained an act of parliament. Sir John, when young, 


was not very tractable, ſo that his father ſent him on 
a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, and he had ſailed to 
ſeveral other parts of the world, having been 'at ſea 
ſome years. As he could not learn much gentility 


on ſhip board, he returned to his father (who had 
ſome thoughts of getting him a commiſſion in the 
royal navy) and expreſſing a diſlike of being ſent 


from home, declared he would never more go to 


ſea; and it is ud, his father on thus declaration of - 
Us” = 
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his, told him, he was more fit for a boatſwain than 
to enjoy the title of Baronet. | 


On the death of Sir Edward, and of Mr. Dinely, 


Sir John, to whom the title of Baronet devolved 
in right of his father, had a very pretty eſtate, when 


his father's, and that for which he changed his name 
were both joined. It is ſaid, that he was poſſeſſed, 
in the counties of Hereford and Worceſterſhire, of 
upwards of 40001, per ann. but we are aſſured his 
income was a good 3000 J. Sir John, about the age of 
twenty-three, married a young lady, the daughter of 
a merchant of that city, who gave her a fortune of 
pm of 20,000 l. | 


But, it fo happened, ſome years after, through do- 


meſtic jars in Sir John's family, that Sir ew Ja- 


ſen, a neighbouring Baronet, who came pretty fre- 
quently to viſit Sir John, was ſuſpected of familia- 


rity with Lady Dinely. Sir John's ſuſpicions were 
raiſed to ſuch a degree, that he forbid Sir Robert 
his houſe. The conſequence of this was, that Sir 
John brought an action in the Court of Common 
Pleas, at Weſtminſter, for criminal converſation, and 
laid his damages at 2001. The Jury gave Sir John 


500 I. damages. 
Sir John, after this, iadicted his lady for a conſpi- 


racy to take away his life, and by the evidence of a 
ſervant maid, the lady was found guilty, and commit- 
ted to the King's Bench priſon, for twelve months, 


and to pay a ſmall fine. While ſhe remained in pri- 
ſon, he petitioned for a divorce; but ſhe being aſ- 
fiſted with money by Captain Goodere, and other 
friends, oppoſed it ſo ſtrongly, that the Houſe of 
Lords were of opinion that it could not be granted; 


and fo diſmiſſed the petition. 


The Captain's view in furnifhing the diſtreſſed 
lady with money, as he himſelf told Sir John, was, 
that he ſhould not marry a young woman, and ſo 


beget an heir to his eſtate; ; and this was one of the 
Princip: I 
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principal motives that induced Sir John to leave 
the greateſt part of his eſtate to his fiſter's ſons. 


The principal occaſion of this horrid and barbar- 
ous murder, was the injury Captain Goodere ap- 
prehended Sir John had. done him in cutting off 
the entail of his eſtate except 6ool. per annum 
which he could not meddle with, in order to ſetile 
it on his fiſter's ſons. 

By the death of Sir John an eſtate of 400l. per 
annum devolved to the Lady Dinely his widow, 
not as a jointure, but as an eſtate of her own, 
which Sir John, while living, kept in tis own 
hands. | 


Captain 3 Mahony, and White, received * 


ſentence of Death, and they were accordingly exe- 


cuted and hung in chains to the North of the Hot- 


Wells, in fight of the place where the mu lay 
when the murder was committed. 


The Trial of WiLLiAm ping fr: Suffecating 


4 Priſoner in St. Martin 8 Na Four, 
September 1742. N 


T che Seſlions held at che Old. Bailey in the 


month of October 1742, William Bird late of 


| St. Martin's in the Fields, in the County of Middle- 


ſex, labourer, was indicted, for that he, on the 16th 
of July i in the 16th year of his Majeſty's Reign, 


about the hour of two in the morning of the ſaid 


day, with force and arms, in and upon one Mary 
the wife of John Maurice, did feloniouſly, will- 
fully, and of malice afore- thought make an aſſault; 
and that he, the ſaid William Bird into a cloſe rope, 
calle 


r 
3 


= 3 == © = - My 


Cant 


called the hole, being the building belonging to Ste 


Martin's Round-Houſe, the ſaid Mary Maurice did 
force, put, place and confine for the ſpace of two 


hours, where there were twenty perſons confined, 
which ſaid room was not of ſufficient largeneſs to 


contain twenty perſons for the ſpace of one hour, 
without manifeſt danger of their lives; and that 


the ſaid Mary Maurice, during the time of her con- 


finement, on the day and year aforeſaid, in the ſaid 


| cloſe room, was ſuffocated, and did die; and that 


he the ſaid William Bird, the ſaid Mary Maurice 
did kill and murder. 5 mts 
Sarah Bland in the courſe of her evidence, de- 
poſed, that ſhe and Mary Maurice were taken up 


' ſometime in July, about a quarter after eleven at 
night, and committed to the Round-houſe, They 


had not ſat down above four or five minutes above 
ſtairs, but Mr. Bird came to the deponent, took 
her by the ſhoulder, and bid her go down ſtairs; 


madam, ſaid he, go down theſe ſtairs, and Mary 
Maurice ſaid, let me go along with my couſin; and 
ſhe went along with her into the hole. When they 
were put in, they found twelve or fourteen people 


there, and that with thoſe afterwards put down 
made in all twenty-four. They were kept till ten 
the next morning. It was vaſtly hot, and the de- 


ponent cried out murder; and was ſeconded by 


almoſt all of them. Sarah Bland aſked for ſome 
water, but Mr. Bird made no anſwer to it. She 


begged for ſome air, and in order to get ſome, told 


Mr. Bird there was a woman in labour, that ſome 


were in fits, and two a dying. He ſaid they might 
die and be damned. This was about four oclock 
in the morning. ” | 


About five o'clock Mary Maurice grew light head- 


ed, and ſaid to Sarah Bland, © Couſin let me die, 


* Jet me die for God's ſake.” She laid her head in thc 


deponent's lap for ſome time; till dropping off, ſhe 


aw 
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faw no more of her afterwards, being ſeized herſelf 


Im a fit. There was a woman came with a quartern 


of gin to ſome priſoner there, but I could not tell 
who it was. This was before the hole was ſhut up. 
Mr. Bird ſhoved her away, ſpilt the Iiquor, and broke 
the glaſs. He called her bitch, and bid her go away 
from the window ; ſhe went away, and did not re- 
turn. Soon after Mr. Bird came and padlocked the 


window. It was a ſhutter with iron bars a-croſs, and 


long holes to let the light through. 

The heat was ſo exceſſive, that murder and fire 
was called. There was a woman brought a tobacco- 

pipe, got ſome beer, and the priſoners ſucked thro' 


the ſmall end of the Pipe, which was put through 
utte 


the fmall hole in the r, and fomebody came 
and puſhed the woman and broke the pipe. 
When the priſoners cried murder, fire; no per- 
fon came to their aſſiſtance. Many were in fits. 
Many witneſſes were examined who all agreed in 
their teſtimony, that what with the heat of weather 
(it being then in July) and the confinement of ſuch 
a number in ſo cloſe a place, they ſuffered the moſt 
_ intolerable diſtreſs; that four of the women were 
actually ſtifled and ſuffocated, and lay dead in the 
place, when the door was opened at ten oclock in 


the morning, in order to take them before a juſtice ; 


that though they made the moſt terrible outcries, 
fire, murder, &c. and made the moſt doleful eom- 


plaints that they ſhould all die unleſs they were 


relieved, all the comfort Mr. Bird would afford 
them was, Let the bitches die and be damned; 
nay, ſo cruel was this inhuman keeper, that, though 


one of the poor wretches would have given a ſhil- 


ling for a quart of water, and others offered four 
ſhillings for a gallon, yet he would not ſuffer them 
to have a drop, though they were periſhing with 


drought; and not only faltened the door of the 


hole, but even the windows and ſhutters of the 


place, 


r d . . ES 
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f place, on purpoſe, one would think, to prevent even 
the poſſibility of receiving any benefit from the air, 
though there was room enough above ſtairs, as alſo 

in the paſſage leading to the hole. 
The evidence being gone through, it was n 
ed by the court, on behalf of the priſoner, that the 
g firſt part of the charge, viz. his forcing, putting and 
| placing her in this hole, was fo far from being prov- 
I ed, that the contrary appeared in evidence; and they 
doubted it being ſo laid, it was not become neceſ- 


N 2 2 


. ſary to be proved. It was ſaid on the part of the 
SG crown, that if in the firſt inſtance ſhe was ſo forced, 
N yet from the time ſhe cried out for relief, and de- | 
1 ſired they might be thinned, or let out, the continu- 
5 ing her there, was a forcible confinement ; and the 
| continuing her there, knowing the danger ſhe was 
3 in, may make that a force upon her, ab initio: but, 


that as this particular fa& might not have been laid, 
1 there is no neceſſity to prove it. For this purpoſe 
r was cited, 2 Hawkins, cap. 46. Sect. 41. Alfo 
1 M,acxkelly's caſe, in killing a ſerjeant in London, on 
: a ſpecial verdict, found at the Old-Bailey, Decem- 
e ber 5, 1610, which was ſaid to be a caſe in point. 


e The firſt exception to which verdict was, that there 
n was a material variance between the indicttnent, and 
FP. the verdict: for the indictment ſuppoled, that the 
s, ſheriff had made a precept to the Serjeant at Mace 
8 to arreſt the defendant, and by the verdict it ap- 
5 peared, that there was not any ſuch precept made, 
d ſo that the indictment being ſpecial, to make that 
1 bdffence murder, by conſtruction of law upon the 
h BE ſpecial matter, without any malice propenſe, .ought - 
I- to be purſued and proved in evidence, which was 
ir not done in that caſe, for the jury did not find the 
m p faid ſpecial matter, but the contrary ; and becauſe 
th the jury had not found the ſpecial matter, contain 
16 ed in the indictment, but other matter, judgment 
16 could not be given 3 the priſoner upon that 


e No. 25. Vor. III. >» indictment, 


T ” ton = 
indictment. To which it was anſwered, and in 
the end reſolved by. all the judges of England, that 


there was ſufficient. matter contained in the inditt- 


ment, upon which the court ought to give judg- 


ment of death againſt the priſoner, notwithſtanding 


the ſaid variance, and he was executed. 9 Rep. 
62. 70. 
Upon the whole, the jury found the verdigt ſpe- 


| E. to the following effect, VIZ, 


We find that William Bird, the perfon indicted 
on the 15th and 16th. of July laſt, was keeper of 
St. Martin's Round-houſe, in Middleſex; and that 
Mary, the wife of John Maurice, in the indictment 
named, was duly committed on the faid 16th of July, 


to the ſaid Keeper, to be kept in ſafe cuſtody. And 


_ 


we further find, that while the ſaid Mary Maurice 
was in cuſtody of: the. ſaid keeper, as aforeſaid, 
one Sarah Bland, who. was then alſo in cuſtody of 
the ſaid William Bird, as Keeper aforeſaid, was on 
the ſame 16th day of July, about the hour of to 
in the morning of the ſame day, forced, put, and 
placed, by the ſaid William Bird, in a cloſe room cal- 


led the hole, then being part of the building called 
St. Martin's Round houſe. And we further find, that 
the ſaid Mary Maurice then deſired the ſaid Wil- 
liam Bird, that ſhe might then go down with 
the faid' Sarah Bland into the ſaid hole. And 
we further find, that the ſaid Mary Maurice, ſoon 
_ after ſhe was in the ſaid hole, as aforeſaid, did re- 
' queſt of the ſaid William Bird to be. releaſed out of 


the ſaid hole. But we further find, that on the ſame 
16th of July, that the faid William Bird, notwith- 


b ſtandling lach requeſt of the ſaid Mary Maurice 
to be releaſed out of the ſaid cloſe. room, called the 


hole, as aforeſaid, did continue and confite the faid 
Mary Maurice, being ſo in the hole, as aforeſaid; for 


the ſpace of two —_ 8 me will and _— of 


her, 
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has the ſaid Mary Maurice ; during all which time 
there were twenty other perſons confined, as priſo- 
ners, by the ſaid William Bird, in the ſame cloſe room 
as in the indictment alledged. And we further find, 
that the ſaid cloſe room, during the time aforeſaid, 
was not ol ſufficient largeneſs to contain twenty per- 
ſons therein, for the ſpace of one hour without ma- 
nifeſt danger of their lives, as in the ſaid indictment 
is alſo alledged. And we further find, that. hy the 
faid continuing and confining her, the ſaid Mary, by 
the ſaid William Bird in form aforeſaid, in the ſaid 
| cloſe room, ſhe, the ſaid Mary, during the ſaid time 
of confinement, as aforeſaid, viz. on the 16th day of 
July, in the cloſe room aforeſaid, was ſuffocated, and 
that the there died during the time of her confine- 
ment, of ſuch ſuffocation, as in the indictment is alſo 
alledged. But we find, that the ſaid William Bird 
did not force, put, or place the ſaid Mary Maurice 
into the ſaid cloſe room, called the hole, as in the 
ſaid indictment is allo alledged: we find all other 
matters and circumſtances neceſſary for bringing the 

oint in iſſue before the court : but whether the ſaid 
William Bird is guilty of the ſaid felony and mur- 
der, in the indictment upper we know not, 


The Trial of Sakank WrrMnvesT, for 
| Murder. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, in the 
| month of April, 1743, Sarah Milmburſt, the 
wife of Stephen Wilmhurſt, was indicted for the 
murder of her female infant, about thred montlis old, 
by _— it into the houſe ef oi rt 
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Mary Belfour depoſed, that ſhe was nurſe to Mrs. 
Wilmhurſt's child about five weeks, and that it had 


been fix weeks with another perſon before ſhe had it. 
That ſhe came to the deponent about nine o'clock at 


night, and ſtayed till twelve, and told her that ſhe 


was come for the child to ſend it into Wales, to her 
huſband's aunt. 


The deponent ſuſpecting ſomething bad, as ſhe 
came at fo unſeaſonable an hour, followed her into 


Fenchurch- ſtreet, and down Star. Alley; there was a 
woman followed her, and ſhe went into the Globe 
Alehouſe. Belfour did not ſee the priſoner any more, 
till ſhe ſaw her in the Poultry Compter the Sun- 
day following. She then aſked her how the wounds 
came on the child's head? ſhe ſaid, ſhe had lain 
no violent hands on the child's head, but only 
put it down the vault. 


The court called on one Henry G yles, who ram 
that he lived in the houſe with Ms. Philpot, that 


he was a ſingle man, and lay in the ſhop for con- 


veniency. That about two Oclock in the morning, 


on the 4th of March, as he lay in bed, he heard 
ſomebody knock at the door, and preſently he heard 
ſomebody come paddling down ſtairs, which he took 
to be a man, and then he heard a whiſpering and 
ruſtling of women's cloaths. He heard him go up 


ſtairs again, and thought ſhe had gone up too, and 


then he heard the crying of an infant this was in 
the entry; and ſoon after he heard the child cry 


at a greater diſtance, and perceived it was in the eel- 
lar, and thought ſhe might take it there to quiet it, 
becauſe it ſhould not diſturb the family ; by and by 


be ſmelt a prodigious ſtench from the excrement, 
and he did not get up, becauſe he thought, if the 
child was in the houſe of office, he could not fetch 
it to life: ſometime afterwards, he heard a woman 
go up, ſtairs and draw water, come down ſtairs, 
and go up again. He was afraid to go and ſee 


what 
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what was the matter, having no weapon to defend 
himſel. 

About five o'clock, he could jull A it light, 
and then he went to Mr. ſam<cs's, a Cooper, and 
told him the affair : they ſearched the vault with a 
long ſtaff, with ſome nails at the end of it. 

He (Gyles) adviſed her father of it, who ſaid 
he knew nothing of a child, or her Iying in, but 
was very willing it ſhould be enquired into, and he 
would ſpeak to her himſelf, which he did, and = 
abſolutely denied it. 

She ſent for him (Gyles) up ſtairs, and began to 
be very angry with him for aſperſing her character, 
and wondered what he meant by it, and the like, 
and was in a violent paſſion with him. He ſaid he 
would have the vault ſearched, and would not lleep | 
till it was done. 

He went for a nightman, who moved a plank, but 
could ſee nothing at firſt view; then he put down 
a long fork, or drag, and drew up an infant. Her 
father was preſent. The child ſeemed to be about 
three months old. The priſoner lived in the houſe 


with her father. 


The priſoner taxed Gyles with being the father of 
the child, and of conſequence muſt know ſhe was 
with child, but he denied it; and Mr. Alderman 
Marſhall ſpoke to Gyles's character and behaviour. 

Edward Sherrard being called upon depoſed, 
that on the 4th of March, between one and two 
oclock in the morning, Sarah Wilmhurſt knocked at 
the door, he went down ſtairs and let her in, and 
the priſoner followed him, and he went to bed. 
She had no child nor bundle. He had no candle, 
but there was a man at the door with a candle and 
lanthorn. When he went up, he ſtruck a light, and 
the priſoner fetched it away. 

After examining more witneſſes, whoſe teſtimony 


agreed with the before mentioned account, the court 
| aſked 
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aſked, whether any perſon knew of the priſoner's 


being with child, which was proved and confirmed 
by Belfour. 

The nightman ſwore to his taking the child out 
of the vault with the drag, and Mr. Spingate, an 
Apothecary, depoſed, that on examining the body 
he found eleven wounds on the ſide of the head, but 
none of them had entered the ſcull. 


The priſoner being aſked what ſhe had to ſay in 


her defence, ſaid, that in bringing her child from 
the nurſe's, the was taken-up and carried to the watch- 
| houſe, ſuppoſing ſhe intended to drop it, and that a 
watchman went home with her; that ſhe was let in 
by Sherrard ; and that Gyles took the child from her 
into his own room, and faid, © You have a mind 
* to ruin me; that ſhe went up ſtairs and left the 
ehild with Gyles, who was to provide a nurſe for it, 


which was the reaſon of her taking the child "Hr | 


that woman, it being to be carried down into Wales; 
that ſhe had had ten children, and always uſed chem 
tenderly ; ; and that ſhe had not ſeen her huſband 
for two years paſt ; that ſhe was unhappily with child 
dy Gyles, but nobody knew it but her mother, he, 
and Mrs. Belfour. 
 Gyles declared that ſhe never told him a word of 
her being with child, neither did he know that ſhe 
had a child living, till he heard it cry in the entry. 
| She called ſome people to her character, who gave 
| Her that of an honeſt woman, and a tender mother. 


Salle, Death. 


Fear? who- boarded at Clare's : Academy: in 


Malcher, Thomas Ricketts, and: Mr. Chetwynd in 


The Trial of WILLIAM CueTWwynD' Arr 
Murder. 


I the Seffions held at the Old. Bailey in * 
month of October 1743, William Chetwynd was 
indicted at common-law for the murder of Thomas 
Ricketts. 15 
Hie was Kkewiſe indicted: on the ſtatute 6f abb. 
; for that he the ſaid William Chetwynd, on 
tag: 26th of September, in the 17th year of his 
Majeſty's reign, in and upon the ſaid Thomas 
er, ach did make an aſſault, and with a certain 
knife, in and upon the right ſide of the belly, a 
little below the navel of him the ſaid Thomas did 
ſtrike and ſtab ; of which wound, the ſaid Thomas 


did Janguiſh from the 26th to the _ ol "Ie 
and then died. : 
This accident happened between. two 1 85 5 


: * 
* $85 


Square. nals 
Maſter William Harllton being ſwoop 1 


| that he was a boarder at Mr. ' Clare's Academy ir 


laſt September, and the priſoner was then a boarder 
there. That he was preſent when the priſoner and 
Mr. Ricketts were together in the room. — That ie 
was on the 26th of September. There were Samueb 


the room when he went in. Mr. Chetwynd hac 
got ſome cake, and Mr. Rieketts deſired him to give 
him a piece of it; Chetwynd refuſed: that healed 


him for a piece and he-likewiſe denied him. 


Hannah Humpbreys came into the room aloud 


that time. Mr, nn took the cake and cut a 
piece 


( 136 


piece off, and Jaid it on the bureau, and locked the 
other up; with that Mr. Ricketts came and took 
the piece of cake off the bureau: Chetwynd aſked 
him for it; and Ricketts laughing, went up to the 
maid and told her, he had taken a piece of Chet- 


wynd's cake ; with that Chet wynd came up to him, 


and demanded it again, Ricketts gave him no an- 
ſwer, but continued laughing: upon which Chet- 


wynd ſtuck him immediately with the knife he had 


in his hand, back- handed. 
Mr. Ricketts was ſtanding by the ade of Mr. 


Chetwynd; the blow was given juſt here, point- 


ing to the right ſide of his belly.) On which. Mr. 
Ricketts cried out, he was afraid he was (tabbed, 


and clapt his hand on his fide. It was a large. claſp- 


Win,, 

Another of the ſchool boys was called, maſter 
| Samuel Malcher, who being aſked how old he was, 
anſwered. thirteen next January; the court aſked 
him, what he thought would become of him, if 


he did not ſpeak the truth? He ſaid, he ed be. 


unhappy everlaſting. 
He then proceeded to inform the court arkint he 


knew of the affair; which was, that Mr. Ricketts 


aſked Mr, Chetwynd for a piece of cake, and Mr. 
Chetwynd gave, it him. About a quarter of an 
hour after he aſked him for another piece, and 
Chetwynd refuſed it him, and then went out of the 
room with the cake under his arm, and came in 
again. He laid it down upon the bureau, and cut 
a piece off, and laid it down, and Ricketts came and 
took it —ſnatched it away. — The cake lay before 
Chetwynd, and Ricketts, put his hand beſides him, 
took it away, and went to the window upon which 


Mr. Chetwynd came and ſtabbed him, almoſt in- 
ſtantly. Mr. Ricketts then told the mays he was 


Rabbed, and went down ſtairs. 


| Ricketts 


Og EE 
Ricketts teazed Chetwynd much about the firſt 


piece of cake, and when Chetwynd went out of 


the room the deceaſed followed him; and when 


Chetwynd carried the cake out under his arm, and 
came in again, Ricketts ſtill followed him. 

Then Hannah Humphreys was called, who 86. 
poſed, that the young gentlemen were in the dining- 
room, and ſhe in the next room. She hearing a 
noiſe went in, and aſked them what they did there, 
and why they were not in their own rooms? Mr: | 
Ricketts made anſwer, that he wanted a piece of 
cake of Mr. Chetwynd. She {aid to Mr. Ricketts, 


have you not had a piece; he ſaid, no, and ſmiled. 


She looked at Mr. Ricketts, and ſaid, ſhe believed 
he had, for he had ſome crumbs of cake upon his 
lips. He ſmiled again, and ſaid he wanted another 
or a bigger piece Mr. Chetwynd was then at the 


bureau cutting his cake — Mr. Ricketts went up to 
the bureau to Mr. Chetwynd, and Mr. Chetwynd 


lifting up his arms, ſaid, don't Mr. Ricketts.” Mr. 
Ricketts then took the cake. He came up to her 
again, and ſaid, Hannah, I have got ſome cake. 
Upon his ſaying ſo, Mr. Chetwynd came from the 
bureau, to my right hand, and in a very ſhort 
time, Mr. Ricketts laid, 1 Hannah, Mr. Chetwynd 


0 has ſtabbed me.” She looked at bim. did not 


ſee the ſtab given. — Mr. Ricketts had nothing in 
his hand, but a bit of cake. Mr. Ricketts had not 


ſtruck Mr. Chetwynd, nor was ſeemingly in anger. 


Mr. Ricketts put his hand to his fide : ſhe bid him 
take it away, and then ſhe faw a little blood. Mr. 


Chetwynd,“ ſaid ſhe, © you have done very well;“ 
Mr. Chetwynd replied, * Hannah, if I have burted' 


„him, I am very ſorry for it.” Mr. Chetwynd 
left the room, and the next morning the houſe. 
Mr. Beeſton Long depoſed, that he came to 


town on Monday ** the 26th of September, 
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and found a letter from Mr. Clare; wherein he ac- 


quainted him, that Mr. Ricketts had received a 
wound from a young gentleman in the houſe, but 


thought there was then no danger. He did not go 
to Mr. Ricketts that night, thinking there was no 


occaſion for ſo doing; but in the morning, he ſent 
for Mr. Saint Hill, whoſe opinion was always taken 


when any accident happened m the family, He 


deſired Mr. Saint Hill to meet him that day at 
the Academy, which he did, and they found there 


Mr. Shipton and Mr. Middleton, who had been 
called in. Theſe three gentlemen, with Mr. M'Cul- 
lock the ſurgeon of the houſe, viewed Mr. Ricketts's 


| wound, and thought him in very great danger: 
they continued attending him till Thurſday morn- 


ing the 29th, when he died. Mr. Ricketts told Mr. 


| Long, that on Monday about noon, he was ſent to 


call Mr, Chetwynd to fence, and found him in the 
dining-room with a cake, of which he aſked him 
for a piece, which he gave him ; that he then aſked 
Mr. Chetwynd for another piece, which he refuſed ; 

and cut a piece of cake and laid it upon the bureau, 
which flood at the bottom of the room: Mr. 


| Ricketts to teaze Mr. Chetwynd for having refuſed 


him, (but without any intention of eating or keeping 
it) took up the ptece of cake and carried it to the 
middle window, and {aid to Hannah the maid who 
ſtood there, I have got a piece of cake: and that 
Mr. Chetwynd followed him and immediately ſtabbed 


him in the belly.— Mr. Ricketts ſaid, he never had 


any quarrel with him, and that he forgave him. 


Muir. Peter Saint Hill depoſed, that on Tueſday 
| the 27th, of September, he received a letter from 


Meſſrs. Drake and Long, deſiring him to go to Mr. 
Clare's Academy in Soho-Square, to fee a young 


- gentleman, whom they had the care of, who the 
day before had been accidentally wounded. He 
met there Mr. 6 Mr. Middleton, and Mr. 


M'Cullock ; 


— 


1 
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M'Cullodk; and by Mr. M'Cullock's account of the 
wound, whe firſt dreſſed him, and the ſymptoms 


that attended it, they had too much reaſon to fear 
that it had penetrated into the cavity of the belly, 


and that ſome of the viſcera were wounded, for his 
belly was much ſwelled, and acroſs the upper part 
of it ſo very painful, as to deprive him of all reſt, 
and his pulle were extremely quick and contracted. 

The next day they met again.—He had a very un- 
quiet night: his pulſe were extremely quick and 
low; and though his belly was not ſo much ſwelled, 


yet his pain acroſs the upper part of it was more 


ſevere, and attended with a continual hickup, and 
frequent bilious vomitings.— There is no doubt but 
the wound was the occaſion of his death. 


Mr. M'Cullock depoſed, that he was called at 


half an hour after one, on the Monday, to go to 


Mr. Clare's; when he came there, he aſked to ſee 
the knife, which was produced broke. _He probed. 
the wound. but did not find at that time, that it 


had penetrated into the cavity of the belly: the 


deceaſed's pulſe were extremely low, but he thought 
it was owing to the fright: he went the next day, 
and upon ſearching the wound, he found it had 
penetrated 1 into the cavity of the belly, and that it 
was a very bad caſe: upon that Mr. Middleton was 
lent for, and Mr. Shipton and Mr. Saint Hill. 

The council for the priſoner called no witneſſes, 


admitting that the fact had been fairly laid before 


the court by the evidence, and acknowledged the 
candor of the gentlemen, concerned in the proſe- 
cution, in repreſenting it to the jury without any 


aggravation; but inſiſted, on his behalf, that how- 


ever his hand might be unhappy. his heart was 


innocent ; that therefore this fact could not amount 
to murder at common law, which the Lord Coke 
defines to be, an unlawful killing another man 
* with malice afore-thought,” either expreſſed by the 


d© } Party, 
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party, or implied by the law; that, in this caſe; 
there was not the leaſt of that ingredient, their own 
evidence having ſhewed they were ſriends, friends 
to the laſt hour, when the gentleman ſaid he for- 
gave him. That it being proved there was a friend- 
{ſhip ſubſiſting, it would be talking againſt the ſenſe 
of mankind to ſay the law could imply any thing 
contrary to what is plainly proved. That delibera- 
tion and cruelty of diſpoſition makes the difference 


between man-ſlaughter and murder. For which 


purpoſe they cited ſeveral caſes and authorities. 

Shall the young boy at the bar who was doing a 
lawful act, be ſaid to be guilty of murder? He was 
reſcving what was his own; the witneſſes have 
told you, that after he had given Ricketts a piece of 
cake, Ricketts went to him for more; he denied it 
him; he had a right to keep his cake, and the other 
had no right to take it; and he had a right to re- 
take it. 

There are caſes in the bodks which inks. a differ. 
ence between murder and man- laughter. If a man 
takes up a bar of iron and throws it at another, it 
is murder; and the difference in the crime lies ag 
tween a perſon's taking it up, and having it in his 
hand : Chetwynd had the knife in his hand, and 
upon that a provocation enſues, for he did not take 
the knife up; if he had, that would have ſhewn an 
intention to do miſchief. It may be doubted, whe- 


ther or no when he had this knife in his hand 


for a lawful purpoſe, and in an inſtant ſtruck the 
other, whether he conſidered he had the knife in 


his hand; for if in his paſſion he intended to 


ſtrike with his hand, and ſtruck with the knife, not 


thinking it was in his hand, it is not a ſtriking 


with the knife. 

That it was to be 9 8 there was 
not evidence to accept this caſe from the letter of 
the Statute 1 James 1. 
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At the beginning of the fray, Ricketts had a 
knife in his hand; and it was one continued act. 
And another queſtion was, whether there was not 
a ſtruggle; here was the cake taken, and in endea= 
vouring to get it again, this accident happens; at 
the firſt taking of the cake, it is in evidence, that 
Chetwynd was forced to extend his arms, unleſs 
the other was coming to take it from _ and 


then a ſtruggle is a blow. 


This act of the 1 James I. was _ for a particu- 
he purpole: on the union of the two kingdoms, 
there were national factions and jealoufies, when 
wicked - perſons, to conceal the malice lurking in 
their hearts, would ſuddenly ſtab others, and ſcreen 


| themſelves from the law by having the act looked 


* 


upon as the reſult of an immediate quarrel. That 
this ſtatute has been always looked upon as a hard 
law, and therefore always conſtrued by all the judges 
in favour of the priſoner. That when the facts 
amount only to man- ſlaughter at common-law, it 
has been the cuſtom of the court to acquit upon this 
ſtatute. 

The council for the crown, in 1 reply, ſubmitted 
it to the court, whether (ſince the only points in- 
ſiſted on by way of defence for the priſoner, were 
queſtions at law, in which the jury were to be 
guided by their opinion) the facts proved and ad- 
mitted did not clearly, in the firſt place, amount to 
murder at common-law; and in the ſecond place, 
whether there could be the leaſt doubt in point of 
law, but that this caſe was within the Statute of 
1 James NR 

Upon the firſt it was admitted, that to conſtitute 
murder there mult be malice. 

But it was argued, that malice was of two. 
kinds, either expreſſed and in fact, or implied by 


law, 


But 
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But when one _ kills another without pro- 
vocation it is murder, becauſe the law. preſumes 
and. implies malice from the act done. And there- 


fore, whenever any perſon kills another it 1s mur der, | 
_ unleſs ſome ſufficient provocation appear. But it 
is not every provocation that extenuates the killing 


of a man from murder into man-{laughter. A 
flight or trivial provocation is the ſame as none, 
and is not allowed in law to be any juſtification or 
excuſe for the death of another. And therefore no 
words of reproach or infamy, whatever provoking 
circumſtances. they may be attended with; no at- 
fronting geſtures, or deriding poſtures, however in- 
ſolent or malicious, are allowed to be put in balance 
with the life of a man, and to extenuate the offence 
from murder to man. laughter. Kelyng 1 30. 


For the ſame reaſon, no ſudden quarrel upon a 
ſudden provocation, ſhall juſtify ſuch an act of 


cruelty as one man's ſtabbing another, though it 
be done immediately in the heat of paſſion. As if 
two perſons, playing at tables, fall out in their 


game, and the one upon a fudden kills the other 


with a dagger, this was held to be murder by Brom- 
ley, at Cheſter Aſſizes. Kelyng 128. 
In like manner, no treſpaſs en lands or goods 


hall be allowed to be any excuſe for one man's 


attacking another in ſuch manner as apparently en- 
dangers his life, and could not be intended merely 
as a chaſtiſement for his offence ; becauſe no vio- 
lent acts beyond the proportion of the provocation 
receive countenance from the law. | 
And therefore if a man beats another for treſ- 


paſling upon his goods or lands, and does not deſiſt, 


he will be juſtified by law; becauſe what he does 18 
only in defence of his property, and no more than 
a chaſtiſement to the offender. 


But (ſays the Lord Chief Juſtice Holt) if one 
man be treſpaſſing on —— SF his hedges 


or 


„„ end As 


— 


. 


r 
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or the like, and the owner, or his ſervant, ſhall 
upon fight thereof, take up a hedge-ſtake, and 
knock him on the head, that will be murder; be- 
cauſe it is a violent a& beyond the proportion of 
the provocation. Kelyng 132. _ 2 

That applying the rules of law to the preſent 


caſe, it was plain, that the violent act done, bore 


no proportion to the provocation. All the pro- 
vocation given was taking up a piece of cake, which 


is not ſuch an offence, as can juſtify the priſoner's 


attacking the perſon who took it up, with an in- 
ſtrument, that apparently endangered his life, or 
rather carried certain death along with it. 

On the ſecond indictment it was ſaid, that the 
council for the priſoner had in effect contended, 
that the Statute 1 James I. ſhould never be allowed 
to comprehend any one caſe whatſoever, or extend 
to any one offender, which would entirely fruſtrate 
that ſtatute; ſince it was only made in order to 


_ exclude ſuch perſons as ſtabbing others upon the 


ſudden, from the benefit of clergy ; and was in- 
tended as a ſort of correction to the common-law, 
by reſtraining ſuch offenders through fear of due 
puniſhment, who were emboldened by preſuming 
on the benefit of clergy, allowed by the common- 
law. But if it is to exclude none from their clergy, 
who at common-law. would have been entitled to 
it, it can never have any effect, and may be as well 
oo » 

And if the ſtatute is to have any force or effect at 
all, there can be no doubt but it muſt extend to the 
preſent caſe. It is expreſsly within the'words: Mr. 


Ricketts was ſtabbed, having then no weapen drawn 


in his hand, and not having before ſtruck the per- 
ſon who ſtabbed him. It is plainly within the inten- 
tion ; which is declared in the preamble to have been 


in order to puniſh ſtabbing or killing upon the ſud- 


den, committed in rage, or any other paſſion of 


the 
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the mind, &c. and therefore it was ſubmitted to the 
court, whether upon the facts proved, and not de- 
nied, the conſequence of the law was not clear, that 
the priſoner was guilty within both indictments. 

Mr. Baron Reynolds, and Mr, Recorder (being 


the only gentlemen of the long robe on the bench, 


when Mr. Chetwynd was tried) taking notice of the 


points of law that had ariſen, the learned arguments 


of the council, and the many caſes cited upon this 
occafion, were of opinion, that it would be proper 
to have the facts found ſpecially, that they might 


be put in a way of receiving a more ſolemn de- 


termination. A ſpecial verdict was accordingly on 
all fides agreed on, and drawn up in the uſual man- 
ner, viz. by giving a true ſtate of the facts as 
they appeared in evidence, and concluding thus : 
* We find that the deceaſed was about the age of 
* 19, and Mr. Chetwynd about the age of 13; and 


e that of this wound the deceaſed died, on the 29th 


* of the ſaid September; but whether upon the 
“hole, the priſoner is guilty of all, or any of the 


e {aid indictment, the jurors ſubmit to o the gen, 
« of the court.” 


The Trial of Francis MovuLEER, for a Rahe. 


T the felons held at the Old Bailey, in the 
month of October, 1 744, Francis Mouleer, of 


the pariſh of St. John's, Hackney, was indicted, for 


that he, on the 6th of September, in the 18th 
year of bis Majeſty's reign, upon Ann Biſhop, | 
_—_— under the 14 of ten years, feloniouſly did 


make 
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make an aſſault, raviſh, carnally know, and wicked · 


ly abule, againſt the form of the ſtatute. 


The mother of the girl was called (Rachael Bi- 


ſhop) who depoſed, that on the 14th of September 
laſt,, her child was at play with her brother ; he 
bid her fit down, and ſhe could not; ſhe came to 
ſit down by the deponent, and ſhe ſaw ſhe could not 
fit down; this deponent aſked what was the mat- 
ter with her; ſhe ſaid her backſide was ſore: ſhe 


_ examined her, and found ſhe was in a bad con- 
dition in her private parts; ſhe ſent for a doctor 


to examine her, and he ſaid ſhe had got the foul 
diſeaſe : ſhe aſked her who had meddled with her; 
ſhe ſaid, Francis Mouleer had taken her into a ſhed, 
and laid her down on the top of ſome hides, and 
pulled down his breeches and laid with her: — ſhe ſaid 


The did not know what he did to her, for ſhe turn- 


ed her head away. 


The child told her mother that it was done the 


week after Edmonton-ſtatute, (the 2d of September) 


ſhe aſked her, why ſhe did not tell of it before? 
ſhe ſaid ſhe was afraid: ſhe aſked her why? becauſe 


the p:iſoner had threatened to cut her throat if ſhe 


told any body. 


The girl told her mother, that he 14 her down, 
and did ſomething to her which hurted her much ; 
but what he did ſhe could not tell, for ſhe turned 


her head away from him. The priſoner had work- 


ed with an aunt of the deponent's for ſeven or eight 
years, in the collar-making buſineſs. : 

Mr. Coulſon, Surgeon, was examined, who de- 
poſed, that on the 15th of September, Mrs. Biſhop 
ſent for him toexamine her child, and upon ex2mi- 
nation, he found ſhe had the foul diſeaſe on jr 
Tae juſic? of peace deſired him to examine the 
ſoner, to know whether he had the ſame Aiforder 
upon him, which he did on the 16th, and found 
that he was in the ſame condition, 
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On the 17th of September, Mr. Joſeph Wilſon res 


_ ceived a letter from Juſtice Spurling, to defire him 


to examine the child, to ſee what condition it was 
in. In examination, he found ſhe had the foul di- 
ſeaſe to a great degree. He paſſed his finger into 
the part, to know whether ſhe was injured there, and 
found there had been a penetration, but not to lace- 
rate or tear the parts. Mr. Wilſon preſumed he 
muſt have dilated the parts, for he apprehended the 
child could not have had the foul diſeaſe, without 
the parts had been dilated, in order for the emiſſion : 


had the appearance of the diſeaſe been only ex- 
| ternal, or had he not in ſome degree penetrated in- 


to the child's body, it would have appeared out- 
wardly- by an inflammation, or an ulcer, and would 
not have been a gonorrhœa; but this is a true go- 
norrhœa, occaſioned by a penetration into the parts. 
The priſoner ſaid he never entered the child's bo- 


| dy in his life; but Mr. Wilſon declared that ſome- 


body muſt have entered the child's body, for he 
paſſed his finger very eaſily into the part, which he 
could not have done into the body of a child of that 
age, without pain to her, ſhe being only * years 
of age. | 
The juſtice of the peace Henry Spurling, Eſq.) 
before whom Mouleer was firſt brought, depoſed, 
that the father of the child made a complaint to him, 
on the 16th of September, in the morning, about 
an hour before church time, and he granted him a 
warrant. He examined the had: in what manner 
the priſoner had uſed her; ſhe ſaid, he took hier in- 
to a ſhed, laid her down upon ſome hides, and hurt 


ber very much; but ſaid ſhe did not know what he 


did to her; and ſhe told the juſtice, * that when he 
had done what he did to her, he threatened her, 
that if ſhe told any body, he would cut her throat. 
Mr. Coulſon examined the child, and ſaid ſhe had 
the foul diſeaſe, The juſtice examined the priſoner, 

: | "wat 


( 167 ) 
with relation to this, and he {aid he had endeavour- 
ed to enter her body, but that he had not done it; 
and as to his giving her the foul diſeaſe, he ſaid 
he did not know he had it himſelf, Mr. Coulſon 


| ſaid, he had taken two doſes of phy ſic from Dr. 
. Swift, an Apothecary at Edmonton, for this diſeaſe, 


yet he had it upon him ſtill. 

The priſoner, by way of defence, ſaid, that what 
he ſaid before the juſtice was when he was In 
liquor, for he did not offer any ſuch thing to the 
child; and for the phyſic he took, it was not for 
that, for he did not know he had any ſuch thing 


upon him, and had taken nothing for it. That what 


he took of Dr. Swift was for a ſtrain, and that he 


worked as hard as any man in England, to get his 


bread in an honeſt way: 


The jury brought him in 2 guilty Death; as he 


Was $ Executed accordingly. 


The Trial of MakrnA STRACEY, * an 
Highway W 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, in the 

month of January, 1744—5, Martha Stracey 
was indicted for robbing William Humphreys, on 
the highway, of one guinea, December 23. 

The proſecutor being ſworn, depoſed, that about 
twenty minutes after twelve o'clock. between the 22d 
and 2d of October, as he was going along the 
Strand, by Northumberland-houſe, the priſoner met 
him, and faid, © Where are you a going, my dear?“ 
he faid, « What is it to vou, you bitch?” then 
a man came behind him, or on one fide of, him, 
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| ( 168 ) 
and laid hold of his collar; as ſoon as he found. 
that, he ſtruck at him; then another man came 
up and pulled him down backwards upon a ſtep, 
held him by the throat, and aſked him what bu- 
ſineſs he had to call the woman bitch? then the 
priſoner unbuttoned his breeches. and turned every 


pocket the wrong ſide out, and took a guinea out 
of his fob. She left one ſix-pence behind, which 


happened to ſtick in the corner 'of one of his 


pockets, As ſhe was unbuttoning his breeches, he 
took hold of her by the coat with his right hand, 


the men having left his hands at liberty. She was 


very dextrous, for ſhe was not above a minute rob- 
bing of him. The men made off, and one of them 
ſtruck at him with a flick about two foot and 


a half long. When he got up, he took her by 


the hand, and ſhe called for aſſiſtance; then one 
of the men came and knocked him down.—The 
deponent never quitted hold of the priſoner the whole 
time. While he was down upon his back, ſhe 
(the priſoner) ſaid, © D—n him, kill him, he ſqueaks.“ 
Then Thomas Ind, and Benjamin Meadows came 
to his aſſiſtance, and the men got off—it being a very 
dark night. The deponent kept faſt hold of her 
till they came to the Watch-houſe. Go 

The priſoner ſaid, that Humphreys aſked her to 
drink, and he would give her a ſhilling to have ſome 
converſation with her. She ſaid ſhe did not come 


out upon that account, but he perſuaded her, and 


gave her the guinea inſtead of a ſhilling, or elle 


ſhe ſhould not have kept it in her pocket till the 
next morning. | 


William Dunn, the Conſtable of the night, de- 
poſed, that about one o'clock in the morning, the 


proſecutor brought the priſoner into St. Martin's 


Watch-houſe, and told him, as he has ſworn in 


court, that ſhe had robbed him, by the aſſiſtance 


of two men, of a guinea; that he had never let 
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her go from him, and was ſure ſhe muſt have it 
about her. He ſearched her, and took two ſhillings 
and ſome half-pence out of her pocket. He ſaid 
to Ind, ſearch her behind and before (begging your 
pardon, my lord) he has got a very good hand at 
ſearching : he ſearched her, and took the guinea out 
of her mouth; that he was the more ready to 


have her ſearched, becauſe the man was very po- 


ſitive, and very ſober. - 8 
Dunn took her aſide, and deſired her to give 
an account of her two accomplices, by which ſhe 


might probably ſave her own life; inſtead of giv- 


ing a direct anſwer, ſhe ſaid, Whether I had 
any aſſiſtance or not, I will make no confeſſion. 


Then ſhe pulled him back, whiſpered him in the 


ear, and ſaid, Mr. Conſtable, I know it is in your 
power to leave the Watch-houſe door open, and let. 
me out: if you will, you ſhall —— whenever you. 
c ; 

Thomas Ind, the man that ſearched her, depoſed, 
that he belonged to the Houſe of correction at 
Tothill-Fields Bridewell. On the 22d of December, 
about nine o'clock at night, he went to the goal 
with ſome priſoners, and ſtaid till near twelve. He 


was going home into Covent-Garden, .and juſt by 
the Bagnio at Charing-Croſs, he heard an outcry ;: 


he thought there had been ſome quarrel. He ſaw 


Humphreys, with the priſoner in his right hand: 


he told him he had been robbed by the priſoner 
and two men, and defired him to go with him to 


the Watch-houſe. When he came there, Mr. Dunn 
thought him a proper perſon, and deſired him to 
ſearch her. He pulled off her ſtockings, ſearch- 


ed all her cloaths, and found 2s. and 4d. and 

bag of tobbacco.— Then he ſearched her arm-pits, 

and every where that he thought ſhe might have 

concealed it, but could not find the guinea: at laſt, 

he ſaid, ** D—n you, open your mouth; ſhe _— 
| MD e 
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3 (150) 
ed it, ind turned up her tongue double : ks put 
his finger into her mouth, and brought out the 


guinea. | 
Paul Broadbent, the Beadle, depofed, that he 


held the candle, while Ind ſearched her, and at 


laſt he brought the guinea out of her mouth: he 
faid ſhe had better confeſs who were her accom- 


plices, ſhe ſaid, if ſhe was hanged herſelf, ſhe would 


not bring in any. other perſon to be hanged. 


Benjamin. Meadows depoſed, that he was going 
home between twelve and one o'clock, and when 
he was againſt the Mews-gate, he heard watch 
cried out; he did not mind it at firſt, but ſoftly 
walked on: when he came againſt his own door, 


he ſaw Humphreys have hold of the priſoner by 


the hand: when he came up he was ſurrounded by 


many people ; ſome ſaid let her go; he heard Hum- 
phreys ſpeak, and knew his voice. That he ſpoke 
to Humphreys, who ſaid he had been robbed of 
a guinea, * Then,” ſays he, if you have been 
& robbed, don't let her go.” They carried her to 


the Watch-houſe; Mr. Ind ſearched her all over, 
and at laſt pulled the guinea out of her 8 


The jury, without befitativn, brought her in guilty, 
Death. 


The Trial of BENJAMIN be for . 


1 che Seſſions held at the Old- Bailey in the 


month of May, 1745, Benjamin Stevens was 
indidied for the murder of Sarah, his wite, on the 
26th of April. 
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' In the courſe of evidence it appeared by the dee 
ſition of Sarah Connell, that the priſoner and his 
wife lodged at her houſe, and had been there about 
a month: it was a ready furniſhed lodging, and 
they had a lock and key to themſelves. The ac- 
tion was done three doors off her houſe, on the 


Friday before May-day. 


The priſoner and the huſband of Sarah Connell 
were Cordwainers, and the deceaſed uſed to cloſe 


upper leathers for the trade. 


The deceaſed was alive and well between three 
and four o'clock in the afternoon, and came to Sa- 


rah Connell with a pair of upper leathers. About 


three quarters after fix, the priſoner came to her 
houſe, and deſired her to go into the chamber 
to his wife; he was in a great deal of confuſion and 
diſorder. She aſked him what was the mattter ? 
he ſaid, he was afraid ſhe was dead. Says Sarah 
Connell, „ I hope there has been no quarrel, or 
« that ſhe is not in a fit.” He ſaid, he wiſhed. 
* ſhe would make haſte up, for there was a great 
© effuſion of blood.“ Says Connell, I hope you 
have not been quarrelling. = — $26 anſwered with a 


great deal of concern, ** That it was a very bad quar- 


« rel, for he was afraid ſhe was dead.” Says Con- 


nell, I hope you have not killed your wife, he 


ſaid, © he had given an helping hand to it, for 
« ſhe was ſtabbed.” 

The huſband of Sarah Connell. faid, e why don' t 
«* you go?” ſays ſhe, I do not care to go amongſt 
* blood by myſelf;” ſo Roſe Dockery, and Anne 


Nugent went with her, They found her naked in 
bed, only her ſhift on, and dead; but to all ap- 
, pearance, and her belief, when ſhe (Sarah Connell) 


firſt - ſaw her, ſhe was faſt aſleep. She turned 
down the bed cloaths, and there was a hole through 


| bet ſhift into her left breaſt. 
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Sarah Conneil, to account for her being in bed 


in the afternoon, ſaid, that it appeared, that he 


bad alſo been in bed, and that when they had 


got drop of liquor, they uſed to go to bed. She 


fired Anne Nugent to go for a conſtable, and 


not make any noiſe about it, for if he (Stevens) 


ſhould know of a conſtable's being ſent for, he might 
go off: ſhe engaged to keep him in diſcourſe till the 


- conſtable ſhould come. Away went Nugent, to Mr. 
Oake, a Conſtable in the Coal-yard. She thought 


to have found the priſoner in her huſband's room, 
but he was gone. 5 | | 

She laid her hand upon the deceaſed's head and 
forehead; as ſhe lay quite ftill, ſhe ſpoke to her, 
and defired, if ſhe had any breath in her, to remove 
or lift up her eyes, but ſhe did neither. She went 


there afterwards, and the priſoner with them, and 


there was a knife upon the ſeat he worked on, (a ſhoe- 
maker's knife.) She aſked him how the knife came 


there? he ſaid, he put it there himſelf. The knife 


was bloody, but there was no ſparkles of blood upon 
her fingers, or face, or hardly on the ſheet. 
The blood ran through the bed upon the ground, 
but there was none on the upper ſheet. There was 
no appearance, as if ſhe had made a ſtruggling, or 
oppoſition, and it was her opinion ſhe was killed in 
her ſleep: | 7, Ds 
Mr. Edmund Killick, a Surgeon, depoſed, that 
on the 27th of April, he was ſent for to open the bo- 
dy of the deceaſed, and upon viewing it, found a 
wound on the left fide of her breaſt, two inches 
tranſverſed, near the ſternon, into the pericardium, 
and into the left ventricle of the heart, and this 
muſt be attended with ſudden death. He put the 
knife into the wound, and it fitted it exactly. It 
was moſt probable that ſhe was aſleep at the time 
he ſtabbed her, becanſe there was no ſpring of 


blood: there can be no circulation of the blood, 


without 


CO F 6: 
without its going into the left ventricle of the 
heart. - 1 
Mr. Oake, the Conſtable, depoſed, that on the 26th 
of April, being ſent for, he went, and found the de- 
ceaſed bloody in bed; he took her by the hand, 
and found ſhe was dead; there was a knife all 
bloody and a great deal of bloed in and upon the 


bed. He went to his maſter, Mr. Purdue's, where 


he worked, and enquired for him, and deſired them, 


if he came, to lay hold of him, and ſend for him, for 
he believed he had murdered his wife. He went 
to ſeveral houſes in Clare- Market, where the Shoe- 
makers uſe, and could not find him : he went to 
the houſe where he lodged before, and he was not 
there, but they gave him a good character. Then 
he went back to his (Oake's) houſe, and found him 
drinking a pot of beer with two men: he told him 
he muſt take him into cuſtody; he ſaid he was 
very willing to ſurrender himfelf. Says Oake to him, 
« Are you the huſband of that unfortunate - woman 
that was inurdered ?” © Yes,” ſaid he, I am the 
1% unfortunate man who gave that mortal wound.” 
He ſeemed to be much concerned, and ſaid, he 
could freely take a knife and cut his own throat, for 
what he had done. He ſaid he believed he ſhould 


be hanged, and deſired nothing more than to ſub- 
mit to juſtice; and deſired the conſtable that he 
would prevent his being ill treated by the mob. 


Then he prevaricated, and Jaid, ſhe put a knife to 
her breaſt, and ſaid, Now you rogue thruſt it in:“ 
and that he thruſt the knife into her breaſt. 

Dockery and Nugent confirmed the teſtimony gi- 
ven by Connell, as to their ſeeing her he in bed; 
and „„ | 
Sir Thomas de Veil depoſed, that the priſoner 
was brought before him, and deſired to make a vo- 
lantary confeſſion. He read the confeſſion twice to 


him, and he ſigned it voluntarily and freely, and 
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was ſober. Sir Thomas told him, he believed it 


would be the ſiniſhing ſtroke for him. He ſeemed 


very penitent, and ſaid, he made this confeſſion of 


his own accord. 


The voluntary Confeſſion of Benjamin Stevens, taken be- 
fore Sir Thomas de Vell. 


Hrn That on the 27th of April in the 
evening, he had a quarrel with his wife, Sa- 
rah Stevens; that ſhe put a ſhoemaker's knife to 
her breaſt; and that they had lived many years 
in diſcord. And, he ſays, that he is ſorry for his 
crime, and readily ſubmits himſelf to juſtice, 
Signed voluntarily, = 
Sworn April 29, 1745. Benjamin Stevens. 


The priſoner, in his defence, ſaid, that he had 
ſent his wife to buy ſome victuals, and ſhe came 
home twice without any, She went out the third 
time, and he followed her. They went and drank 
two or three pints of beer, and ſhe drank a dram, 


for ſhe had been very much addicted to drinking. 


He perſuaded her to go home, and go to bed, and 
he had a deſign to go to bed allo, in order that 


he might be able to get up by times in the morn- 


ing. She took the knife off the ſeat, which is juſt 


by the bed, and defired him to kill her: he diſ- 


ſuaded her from it, and they both ſtruggled, and 


both fell upon the bed, and he fell upon her, and 


run the knife into her. | | 
To his character appeared Mr. John Purdue, who 
ſaid that the unfortunate man had worked for him and 
his father twenty-three, or twenty-four years; and 
in all that time he never ſaw him ſtrike or abuſe 
his wife, but uſed her with abundance of good 
manners. No-body . knows what he has undergone 
Wh her; whenever ſhe wanted money of him, = 
e | has 


O75) 
had it, and he paid Mr. Purdue again. She had 
a ſhilling of him the day the accident happened. 
He was ſurprized when the conſtable and his land- 
lady came to his houſe, and ſaid that Stevens had- 
killed his wife.—In order to explain to the court 
what he meant by his ſuffering very much by her, 
he faid, that the poor man could ſcarce keep a 
coat to his back, owing entirely to her drinking. 
He came to Mr. Purdue's rae about half an hour 
after the conſtable had been there; ſaid he, Stevens, 


hat haye you done? they ſay you have mur- 
% dered your wife.” Then he ſaid, If I have, I 


© will go and ſurrender myſelf to Juſtice de Veil, 


and he would go to the Conſtable in the Coal- 
yard. 

Mary Wyman ſwore, chat on the 16th or 1 7th 
of April, on a Friday night, ſhe heard of the un- 
happy accident; ſhe was the more ſurprized at it, 
becauſe Mr. Stevens and his wife had always be⸗ 


| haved very civilly and endearing to one another: 
to be ſure the woman was very much addicted to 


drinking, and he has ſaid, Mrs. Wyman, whats 
% muſt I do with this unhappy woman?“ and he 
was afraid ſhe would make him commit ſome raſh 
unlucky act on him, or herſelf. That ſhe told him, 
as he was a ſober, patient man, he muſt make him- 


ſelf as eaſy as poſſible. That ſhe never heard him 
| abuſe her, or ſay ſhe was a drunkard, and ſhe was 


not abuſive neither, for if ſhe got a little in liquor, 


The would go to bed. 


James Robinſon depoſed, that he belonged to a 


benefit club with Stevens, where they allow ſome 


money for burying wives; and hearing of this ac- 


cident, he went to look at the woman, and the 
_ priſoner deſired him to go up and help his wife, 


or ſhe would die for want of aſſiſtance. When he 
faw her, he ſaid to Stevens, © You have killed your 


S wife.” God forbid!” ſaid he, “ but we have had 


Aa 2 a ſcuffle, 


1 
* a ſcuffle, and ſhe has got an unlucky cut.” She 


lay cloſe to the ſide of the bed-ſtead, and it was 


eaſy for her to reach the knife. Stevens is a very 


temperate man, and is ſcarce ever heard to ſwear 


an oath, | 
Some others appeared to give Stevens the beſt of 


characters, that his wife was much addicted to 


drinking, and one in particular ſwore, that the de- 
ceaſed had many a time attempted to deſtroy her- 
ſelf, but that the priſoner uſed to wrench the knife 

out of 8 hands. 5 


T * jury brought him in guilty, Death. 


The Trial of HenRy S1MMs, for a gh 
way Robbery. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old. Bailey, in the 

month of F ebruary, 1746, Henry Simms Was 
indicted for robbing Francis Sleep, on the highway, | 
of a filver watch, October 18. 

In the courſe of the evidence, the proſecutor al- 
ledged, that on the 18th of October, about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, he ſet out from Falcon- 
bridge- Court, Weſtminſter, in crder to go to Wat- 


ford, where his wife was. Between Haddeden- 


Green, and Stone-bridge, he mes the priſoner on 


the road. The proſecutor was then riding an com- 


pany with a carter, that drove a hay cart. 

The priſoner came hallooing in a bold refrac- 
tory manner, with a piſtol in ba hand, and ſeem- 
ed as if he was drunk. The proſecutor turned his 
horſe out of the way to make room for him, and 


+ 
— — 3 


(as = | 
ſo did the priſoner, ſwearing in a blaſphemous mans 
ner he would ſhoot him if he did not ftap. The 


_ proſecutor ſtopped, and the priſoner. demanded his 


money: he gave him fix ſhillings. He then 
demanded his watch and perriwig ; the firſt was. 


- delivered him, but as it was a cold froſty night, 


he ſaid he hoped he would not take his wig, leſt he 


might catch cold, ſo he let him keep it. While he 


was robbing him, he ſpoke to the carter, and ſwore, 
if he ſtirred a foot further, he would ſtrike him 
dead. | | Be 

Before he left the proſecutor, he inſiſted on his 


| ſwearing that he would ſay nothing of what had 
paſſed ; Sleep told him he was gever uſed to ſwear, 


and that he would rather loſe his life, than ſwear: 


an oath. Then the priſoner left him, and ſaid, two 
others would have robbed him if he had not. He 
then defired to know what he ſhould ſay, if any 


body ſhould attack him again; Say Thomas,” ſays 
the priſoner, and then made off, | 

The proſecutor went forward towards Harrow, 
and in about a quarter of a mite met two perſons, 
that rode ſwiftly by him, who he ſuppoſed were 


the highwaymen the priſoner meant: on which he 


faid to the Carter, I'Il follow theſe men, where- 


by, perhaps, I may come to the knowledge of 
© the perſon who robbed me; ſo turned his horſe 


back towards London: preſently he heard two 


horſes jump into the field. He rode to Hod- 
deden- green, where he met feveral perſons the pri- 


ſoner had attacked, who were riding in purſuit of 
him, but he was too well mounted to be over- 
then 5 

The proſecutor rode as far as Paddington, and 
then returned and went to his wife at Watford. 

The priſoner was ſo near the proſecutor when 
he robbed him, that he could not be deceived as 


to 
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to his perſon; for the moon ſhone fo bright, thaf 
he could ſee his face plainly. Beſides, he knew 
the priſoner a boy, and knew his grand-mother. 
And, hearing of an advertifement, that Henr 
Simms was committed to Bedford goal, he told his 
friend, whoſe houſe he was at in Monmouth, ſtreet, 
that be had been robbed by him. His friend faid 
he was at his houſe the night the robbery was 
committed, and pulled out a watch, and ſaid, Was 
it not a pity a man ſhould die for tuch a thing as 
« that was?“ | 
Hearing of this, he had a deſire to know whe- 
ther it was his watch or not, and having buſineſs in 


the country, he made Bedford in his way, went 


to Mr. Juſtice Nodes, and having deſcribed the 
watch to him, he brought it out, and it was the 
fame the priſoner took from him on the highway. 

Mr. Juſtice Nodes appeared in court as an 
evidence, and. depoſed, that on the 1oth of October, 
he was informed that the Warrington ſtage-coach 
had been robbed, and that the highwayman was 


taken; and that there were three watches found upon 


him. One was a gold watch, and one of the ſil- 
ver watches the proſecutor came and owned. 
When under examination, the priſoner confeſſed, 


that between Harrow on the Hill, and London, he 


had robbed ſeveral people. 

The priſoner having nothing to offer of any 
conſequence i in his defence, the jury brought him 
in 1 Death. | 


27 
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A Narrative of the various Epil, Robberies, and 


Adventures of Henry Simms ; ; wii by himſelf, 
after Convidtion. 


1 Will begin wich” my nativity : I was born in the 


pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields, in the county 
of Middleſcx, and ſhould have been thirty-one 


years of age, were I to live till next October, 


My parents, who were honeſt people, died when 


1 was an infant; and after their deaths, I was taken 


into the care of a grand-mother, that lived in St. 
James's pariſh, Weſtminſter, who was the wife of 
2 commiſſioned officer in his Majeſty” s land forces, 


and is ſtill living, and receives a widow s penſion 


from the crown. 
This good old woman, when I was but fix years. 


of age, put me to ſchool to one of her own re- 
ligion, ſhe being a Diſſenter; but not approving. 


of his way of teaching, ſhe took. me from him, 
and ſent me to an academy in Charles-Street, 
St. James's, where 1 learned arithmetic throughout, 
and ſome F rench and Latin; but frequently playing 


truant, I as often ran into vice, before I was nine 


years of age, and frequently laid out of nights, with 
other boys as wicked as myſelf ; for which ill prac- 


- tices my grand-mother uſed to correct me ſeverely. 


The firſt fact I ever committed was, before I was 
ten years old. My grand-mother went to pay a 


viſit to a Diſſenting Miniſter, at one Mr. Palmer's, a 


Soap- boiler, in Crown-Court, St. Anne's ; and while 
ſhe was in company with him I got to the ſhop till, 
and took out about twenty ſhillings in filver, but 
was detected, and got a ſevere beating. 

I frequently uſed to pick my grand-mother's 
pocket, of two or three ſhillings, which ſhe ſeldom 
| Miſſed; or if+ ſhe did ſuſpe& me, or challenge me 


with 
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with it, I had always ſomething to ſay to prove me 
innocent. „ ©, | | 
By my laying out of nights, I ſoon got. into bad 
company, and they led me to the worſt of houſes, 
particularly the Two-penny Runs, in St. Giles's, 
This company perſuaded me to rob my grand-mo- 
ther; and one morning I opened a large cheſt in 
her houſe, and took away about 17 l. in gold and 
filver, and my beſt cloaths, all which J carried to 
my ne companions, and diſtributed the money 
very liberally amongſt them, for which they great. 
Iy carefled me, made me very drunk, and carried 
nie to their houſe, ſas they called it) in Church- 
Lane, St. Giles's, where they put me to bed, and 
as ſcon as I was aſleep, they ſtripped me ſtark naked, 
leaving me alone; and when I awaked in the morn- 


— 


ing, I found they had left me nothing but rags to 
cover my nakedneſs. | 85 
What to do I could not tell, for it was im- 
poflible for me to go home to my grand-mother's; at 
laſt I propoſed to go the Two- penny Run in Vine- 
ſtreet, to enquire after my companions, but could 
not find, nor hear any thing of them. The land- 
lord took compaſſion on me, and gave me ſome 
victuals, and went to my grand-mother's, to let 
her know where I was. The old gentlewoman came 
crying, ready to break her heart, and after 
being a little compoſed, ſhe aſked me what I had 
done with her money, and how I had diſpoſed of 
my cloaths? I told her ſeveral impudent lies, and 
ſeemed forrowful for my fault. though I flyly laugh- 
ed in my ſleeve, to think I had bit the old wo- 
man. The landlord was more ingenyous than 1 
was, and told her who had brought me thither. The 
names of my hopeful companions were, Wryneck | 
Jack, George Monk, and Nunkey Watſon, and ſe- 
veral more, all pilfering thieves, and petty pick- 


None : 
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None of theſe gentry could be found ; ſo the old 
gentlewoman took me. with her, and cauſed me to 
be chained to the kitchen-grate, with an iron 
chain, and a padlock ſhe had bought for that pur- 
poſe ; in which confinement I was continued for three 
months, all day long, but was indulged with a bed 
in. the night-time and a ſtrict watch over me. 8 
On my promiſe of amendment, I got releaſed, and 
more new cloaths were bought me, which, when I got, 
J went to my old haunts, and this being the time of 
Tottenham-Court Fair, I went thicher, and ſaw my 
compantons tolling up for money. They ſoon recol- 
lected me, and were glad to fee me, ſo I went with 


them to a muſic booth, where they made me almoſt 


drunk with gin, and began to talk their flaſh lan- 

guage, which I did not then underſjand. | 
Night coming on, and I wanting to go to ſleep, 

they took me to a brick-kiln, in Tottenham - Court- 


Road, and the kiln being burning, they broiled ſome 


meat and made me eat part of it. 

We had not been long there, before ſeveral wo- 
men came to us, who were all very ragged; they 
brought with them a keg of gin, which they had 
ſtolen, and began to fing their flaſh ſongs, and 1 
was as merry as the. beſt of them. 

The women were very fond of me, and being 
drunk, I began to ſwear, which pleaſed them won 


derfully. One of them took a ſilk handkerchief out 


of her pocket, and. taking off my ſtock, in which 


was a filver buckle, ſhe put the handkerchief about 


my neck, and then unbuckled my ſhoes, and un- 


buttoned the knees of my breeches, and tied my - 
garters below the knee, telling me, that was the way 
the Bowman Boys wore em 


As ſoon as my companions found me alleep, they 
ſtripped me of all my cloaths, and every thing elſe, 
except my ſhirt; and, on their taking leave, threw 


ſome water over me, for when {| awaked, I found 


| No. 26, Vol. III. 5 b my ſelk 
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myſelf very wet, and almoſt periſhing with cold, 
2 began to cry -and lament ſadly, when two or three 
women came up and offered me their ſervice to go 
and find out the people that robbed me; and carried 
me to a place where they faft cinders, and got 
ſome old ſhoes, which I put on, and was going 
with them toward Tottenham- Court F air; but in 
the Long Field I faw my grandmother's man come 
running after me, upon ſome intelligence the old 
woman had received where I was. On his ſeizing 
me the women ran away. 

Being now at home with my grandmotker, I be- 

haved pretty welt for fome time, and ſhe propoſed 
to put me apprentice to a Breeches-maker, one of 
her religion, and a very honeſt man. To him 1 
was bound, but being lazy, wicked, and unruly, he 
beat me heartily, ſo I ran away from him in leſs 
than three weeks. 
I went home to my grandmother's, and taking 
an opportunity of her being abroad, I. took all my 
beſt cloaths, went to Rag-Fair, and ſold them, and 
ſpent the money among my old companions. 

My grandmother finding I was not to be re- 
claimed, removed from ber own houſe, io Lady 
St—nh—pe' s, where ſhe continued while her lady- 
ſhip was in the country; and thither I went one 
night, and becauſe I could not directly get admit- 
tance, | broke a great many of the windows, and 
the old woman was at laſt obliged to let me in. 

There lived a Silverſmith next door, and one 
ä diy, whilſt the workmen were gone to dinner, 1 
ot over the wall, and flole a filver candleſtic, 
and a ſtand for a tea-kettle, which 1 carried off, 
with all the Lady's Houlekeeper's linen; and went 
directly to Mary-le bone Park, to a barn, where my 
companions and I harboured in, where I found 
Jack Suttton, Jack Skinner and two or three wo- 


men, and to them I produced my booty; at the 
fight 
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icht of which they ſeemed greatly rejoiced, and 


told me they were ſure I ſhould turn out a very 


promiſing young fellow. We fold the things in 
Peter-Street, Soho, and had nine pounds for the 


late and linen. 

The plate being miſſed, my V grandmother and 
ſeveral of the neighbours were after me, and I was 
ſeized in Paradiſe-Row, Tyburn-Road, and brought 
home, and threatened with juſtice; I confeſſed 
where the plate and linen was fold, but the wo- 
man was gone, and could not be heard of, ſo they 
were never recovered. 

This affair was made up by means of Lady 
St—nh—pe ; but my grand-mother for ever exclud- 


ed me that houſe; ſo I went to my old compani- 
ons at Maty-le-bone, and concluded the ſame night 


to rob any one we met, which we did, and picked 


up ſome {mall ſums. 


About a fortnight after I was 1 up on ſul. 
picion of being concerned with them in divers rob- 
beries, and was committed to Newgate; but their 
being no proof againſt me, I was cleared at the 
ſeſſions: my grand-mather was fo kind as to get 
me out of goal, and take me home, where I con- 


tinued not long before I broke out again, and got 
acquainted with one Henry Chamberlain, who uſed 
to write incendiary letters; and he perſuaded me 


to write a threatening letter to Mr. Dawſon, in 


the Mint in the Tower, which I did, and demanded 


five guineas. 


For this piece of villainy, I was apprehended and 


ſent to the Tower goal, but I diſguiſing my hand, 


and ſaying a man gave me a fhilling to carry the 
letter, after three days confinement, and ſeveral 


examinations before the Governour of the Tower, 


I was diſcharged. — 

My next acquaintance was with two brothers, 
named Toon, and one John Mahony; and we com- 
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mitted ſeveral robberies together, They were taken 
up and tranſported, but J had the good luck to eſ- 


| cape: their fate gave me ſome uneaſineſs, and J 


thought of relinquithing all vice, and told my grand- 
mother my intention; ſhe promiled, that if I would 
keep my word, ſhe: would love me more tenderly 
than ever; and, on my faithful promiſe fo to do, 
the took me home again: I tarried with her about 
four months, and did nothing but divert myſelf at 
duck-hunting, and bear- baiting, where I got acquaint- 
ed with thieves from all quarters of the town, 
who ſoon perverted me from my good reſolu- 


tlons. 


Being one * waſhing in Mary-le-bone Baſon, I 
perceived an elderly gentleman walking through 
the Park, and up a bye place, called the Bear Gar- 


dens; following him, I met with Jack Robinſon, 


and Joe S——e, and we agreed to rob him, and 
accordingly knocked him down, took from him 
his ſilver watch, a gold ring, a gold headed cane, 
a ſilver ſnuff box, his hat and wig, and about forty 
ſhillings in filver ; we then tied him, flung him into 
a ditch, and there. left him; then made off and 


divided the booty between us. 


Abundance of my companions being either tranſ- 
orted or hanged, I began to think of another courſe 
of life, and being recommended to the late Mr. 
Blunt, he hired me as a poſtilion. This buſineſs 
made me acquainted with almoſt all the roads in 
England; ſo that no one was ever better qualified 
for a highwayman than myſelf, and having a good 
ſhare of impudence, I thought the highway would 
make me a gentleman at once; however, I de- 


ferred this dangerous undertaking for ſome time. 


After Mr. Blunt's death, I ferved Mr: Tatloe, 
who ſucceeded him; and having diſcharged myſelf 
from him, I was hired as poſtilion to a noble 


Duke, owe I remained but a ſhort time. 
I now 
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I now got again into very bad company, about 
Covent-Garden, and turned a great gameſter, and 
was every night at my Lord' s, unleſs when, 1 had 
no money, and then turned out to ſeek * for- 
tune in the ſtreet. 

At the gaming table I had good luck, and NU 
ways appearing, genteel, the gamblers gave me the 
name of Young Gentleman Harry. There was one 
Henry Moythen, whom they called Old Gentleman 
Harry, uſed the ſame —— and as he taught me 
to cheat at play, they inked I ſhould anſwer to 
his name. My father (as he was called) not long 
after our acquaintance, met with a very unlucky 
accident, at a public houſe in Ruſſell-Street, Co- 
vent-Garden, where having ſome words about a 
law-ſuit, with one Dick Hodges, a Diſtiller, Hodges 
was ſo unkind as to run a knife into his guts, fo 
that he was ſent out of the world, without ſo much 
as having time to ſay his prayers, I was very 
ſorry to hear the news of my father's fatal cataſtrophe, 
but it was no more than I expected, for our ac- 
quaintance uſed to tell us, that neither of us would 
die in our beds; and now to my ſorrow, 1 find their 
words too true. : 

Among my many female acquaintance, on whom 
I ſpent my money and time, Will M—rg—m's 
wife was my greateſt favourite, though I got my- 
ſelf into ſome trouble on her account; for Will in- 
dicted me at the Old Bailey for a robbery ; but 
the court finding there was ne'er a barrel better 
herring between the proſecutor and priſoner, I 
was acquitted, and diſcharged: from Newgate. Lo 
do juſtice to the woman, I ſhall take the whole 
blame on myſelf: I, perſuaded her to take the things, 
and they were as much her property as her pretends 
ed huſband's. i 


Before this, I — Tom Caſey had committed ſe 


veral robberies in the county of Kent, in 163; K 
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The firſt robbery we did, was attacking a gentle- 
man on Shuter's-Hill, and robbing him of 171. 
About a week afterwards, I myſelf attacked a lady 
in her chariot, upon Black-heath, and took from her 
a purſe with gold and filver in it, and two dia- 
ni rings. I was purſned by ſome Butchers, as 
far as Lewiſham Water, who there diſmounted me, 
tore off the cape of my coat, and were going to 
knock me down; but 1 recovering myſelf, preſent- 
ed my two piſtols at tnem, on which they drew 
back, ſo that I made the beſt of my way along the 
road that leads to New-Croſs Turnpike, leaving my 
horſe, which was an exceeding good gelding, behind 
I ſecreted myſelf in a corn-field till midnight, and 
then came to town. The purſe and money I hid 
in a tree, and in a day or two fetched my Kore, 
and regaled plentifully, till all was gone. 
About this time the gaming. table having very 
much reduced me, I got a horſe, and went into 
the country, and at Towceſter in Northampton- 
ſhire, I put up at the White-Horſe. I fpied an 
antient gentleman in the kitchen, who had hired 
a chaiſe and two horſes to bring him to Lon- 
don, a Welchman being to ride one of the horſes. 
1 thought this was a good chance, and aſked the 
hoſtler who the man was. He ſaid he had a com- 
miſſion in the army, but was a poor mean ſpirited 
old rogue, for he had not given him a fingle far- 
thing. Thought I, then there will be the more for 
me, for I was fully determined to tune him, and 
made myſelf ready to follow him, as ſoon as he 
ſet forward from the inn. I was exceedingly well 
dreſſed, having on a green velvet coat, a gold lac- 
ed hat and waiſtcoat, and every thing anſwerable; 
ſo that I could not be ſuſpected for an highway- 
man. I obſcrved that the old cuff had a brace of 
Fiel in the chaiſe, and 3 reſolved to thro v 
yen 8 
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myſelf upon him, as ſoon as I could find an op- 
portunity, and one ſoon preſented itſelf; for the 
Welchman, diſmounting to faften part of the har- 
neſs, which had given way, I rode up in a great 
hurry, and the old man called to me, and ſaid, 


* Young man, if you ride fo faſt, you'll ſoon ride 


your eſtate away. I told him, I hoped not, 


for it was pretty extenſive, and lay in ſeveral 


counties: and immediately jumped from my 


horſe into the chaiſe, ſecured the piſtols, and told 


the gentleman if he ſpoke one word I would ſhoot 
him; I ſearched his pockets, and found ſeven ſhil- 
lings which I did not take; and in the ſeat of the 


chaiſe, I found a pair of ſcarlet bags, which 1 


mounted on my horſe, and rode away furiouſly 
acroſs the country, into Bedfordſhire. At a pro- 
per place, I examined the bags, and found ſome 


thread ſtockings, three clean Holland ſhirts, two white 
waiſtcoats, and 102 guineas: I was quite overjoy- 
ed, and after ſecuring the money, I threw the bags 
and linen into a field, thinking they might be of 


uſe to ſome poor countryman, who might have more 
need of them than me. 

I was determined to reach London that night, and 
though my horſe was greatly fatigued, yet he held 


out, and performed the journey very well. I went 
that night to my Lord's, and began to flaſh my Cole, 
and played high. Some who knew me ſaid, Hal, 


you've touched to- night; I replied, I had been 
to receive a quarter's rent, Three days after this 
robbery, as I was going out of town on pleaſure, 
with ſome of my companions, juſt by Hyde-Park 
Turnpike, the Welchman, who drove the gentle- 
man I robbed, called out to me, and ſaid. Maſ- 
* ter, you never remembered your poor Welch- 


* man,” I inſtantly recollected the man's face, and 


beckoned him to me, and gave him a ctown: fo 
| we 
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e parted,” and he wiſhed me a good journey. 
However, I did not much like him, — ſo perſuad- 


ed my companions to turn back, without telling them 


the reaſons I had for ſo doing. 


This robbery being advertiſed in all the papers, 2 


and a particular deſcription given of my perſon, I 


ſhipped myſelf on board a privateer, but ſoon 


ran away from the fhip. I - afterwards enlifted 
for a ſoldier, and now began to keep low 


company, having no money and but few cloaths. 


F uſed to be conſtantly in Bawdy-houſes, and live 
on what I could get from poor creatures. At: laſt, 
for almoſt beating a woman's eye out, I was ſent 
to New Priſon, from whence 1 broke out, but 


was ſoon taken, and carried to Covent Garden Round- 
houſe, and from thence before the late Col. de 


Veil, where I made an information for robberies 
againſt ſeveral perſons; particularly, Robert Scott, 


Roger Allen, and William Bailey. The latter was 
taken up, and tried, for robbing Abraham Dirknell, 
fervant to the Duke of Bolton, of ſeveral goods, 
which were ſtolen in a flable belonging to his 


Grace. I humbly aſk pardon of God Almighty, 
and the poor injured men; for they were all inno- 


cent of this fact, and I committed the robbery; 
and | really perjured myſelf on Bailey's trial, though 
| he had the good fortune to be acquitted. | 


In my information before Sir Thomas de Veil, 
1 accuſed William Cavenagh, Richard Swift, and 
William Gibbs, with breaking and entering the 


_ dwelling houſe of Mr. Nathan Smith, of the Bo- 
rough of Southwark: but they were all innocent of 
that accuſation, and it was at the inſtigation of the 
thief-takers J ſwore againft them. I was concerned 
in this robbery, but they were not; it was com- 


mitted by me, Thomas Cafey, Will. Bullimore, and 
Jack England, all Iriſkmen. When the beforemen- 
tioned 
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tioned perſons were acquitted at Croyden, of the 


robbery of Mr. Smith's houſe, I was removed to 
Newgate, and tried at the Old Bailey, on my own 
information, for robbing a Barber's ſhop : and being 
convicted, was ordered for tranſportation, and ſoon 


after was on board a ſhip in the river. 


On board the ſhip was one Alexander Connell, 
an Iriſh boy; and he, with ſome other of the tranſ- 
ports, propoſed to ſeize the Captain and ſhip's com- 


pany, at Cowes, in the Ile of Wight; but they 


watched us ſo ſtrictly, that we had no opportunity. 
The Boatſwain and I had conſulted to get away, 


but all to no purpoſe; ſo, after a tedious paſſage, 


we arrived at Anapolis, in Maryland, where I was 
fold ſoon for twelve guineas ; but I gave my maſter 
the ſlip, and never - one night in the country. 

It happened Juckily, that a horſe, on which my 
new -maſter rode, was tied to a gate about a mile 


from the dwelling-houſe, as an old Negro informed 
me; and my maſter and the Captain having been 
drinking pretty heartily, I took an opportunity to 
get-away 4n the-night, whilſt ithey were afleep; and 


by the aſſiſtance of the old Negro, got the hotſe; 
* for the bribe of a guinea, which J had con- 
cealed, he directed me to the ſea-fide, where ar- 


rived, having rode thirty-miles in leſs than four 
hours, through roads, ſome of which were almoſt 


impaſſable. 
When I ſaw the ocean hom two miles diſtance, 


I diſmounted, threw the hotle's ſaddle and bridle- 
away, and turned him looſe in the woods. 


Iithen walked to the ſea fide, and hailed the 
Two Siſters, James Abercrombie, Maſter, who ſhip- 


ped me that night, and I was to have fix guineas 
for the run home. 


In our paſſage we were taken by a privater, cal- 
led the Chacer, belonging to Bayonne, in France, 


and were carried to Oporto; I ran away from the 
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ſhip, and ſecreted myſelf ſome days in the town, 
but was Ciſcovered, and preſſed on board the King's 


Fiſher, where I hk ſo well, that in a ſhort time | 


I was made Midſhipman : but longing to come to 


my native country, ! fonnd means to get away 


from the ſhip, and walked to Falmouth. There 
I tarried upwards of a month with Jenny Field, 


an old acquatntance, and ſpent what money I brought 


from Portugal in an idle manner, 


When all I had was ſquandered away, in a 


riotous manner, I ſhipped myſelf on board a Coaſter, 
which traded to Briſtol: the Captain and I quarrelled, 
and I had like to have knocked him over-board, 
When he came to Briſtol, he would not pay me my 
wages, but threatened to ſend me to Newgate, (in 
that city) on account of ſome money that I had 
- borrowed of him; ſo I thought it the beſt way to 
eſcape in a whole ſkin, with about eight ſhillings 
in my pocket; and having hired a bridle and ſad- 
dle, I ſtole a horſe out of a field, and rode away 
with him. - 

The firſt robbery I committed was near Calne, 
where I ſtopped a poſt. chaiſe, and took from a 


- gentleman and lady, a filver watch, and 41. 78. in 


money. 

- The next robbery was near Hungerford, e 
-I ſtopped the Bath coach, and took from a lady a 
diamond folitaire, three diamond rings, and ſome 
 fmall trifle of money: and from the other paſſengers, 


about five guineas. I ſtopped a coach on the ſame 
road, about three hours afterwards, and robbed an 


old gentleman of a ſilver tankard, tied in an hand- 
kerchief, and about forty ſhillings. 

When I came to London, I ſaw the horſe ad- 
vertiſed, which I had ſtolen from Briſtol, and put- 
ting up at the White Swan in White-Chappel, 1 
was afraid to go for my horſe, for fear I ſhould be 


Ropped. And going to St. James's 10 ſee fome of 
my 
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my acquaintances, I ſtole a horſe from a boy in 
Ryder-ſtreet, and rode away, but was ſtopt at Ty- 
| burn-Turnpike, and the Tollman knocked me off the 
horſe, becauſe he knew whoſe property he was: 
but on my preſenting a piſtol, I got away, but not 
without the loſs of my hat and wig, and I was 
obliged to leave my horſe behind me. 1 
I went to Chelſea, and dined at the Cock. Next. 
day I went to Mrs. M—rg—m's, at Addle-hill, and 
made her pawn her gown for eight ſhillings. I then 
went to Kingſton upon Thames, and there hired a 
returned horſe to Godalmin; but inſtead of going 
thither, I croſſed Kingiton Bridge; and on Small- 
berry-Green, I ſaw a gentleman's ſervant, who had 
hung his horſe on a gate, playing with a wench, 
ſo I exchanged horſes. The next day I robbed the 
Worceſter coach, near Gerrara's-Crols, in Bucks, 
and from the paſſengers 1 took about twenty- five 
ſhillings. The next. robbery was of Mr. Sleep, 
for which I die. That day I robbed ſeven farmers, 
of about 181, and then came to London, and lay | 
at the Greyhound, in Drury-Lane. Next day, 1 
went out and dined at Stratford, tt ot a ride on 
Epping Foreſt, robbed Beſs Watts of four diamond 
rings, and from the gentleman who rode in the chaiſe 
with her, I took three guineas. On the Foreſt, I 
robbed Captain Bateman, the King's Wheelright, : 
of his gold watch, ten guineas, and about 25s. in 
hlver. | 
did not oY nor ſhoot the Clergyman who was 
found dead on Epping-Foreſt; I mention this, 
becauſe many gentlemen have queſtioned me about 
it; 1 was at that time a cloſe priſoner 1 in Bedford- 
Goal. 
I intended to go over to Ireland, and ſetting out 
for St. Alban's, 1 got into company, and drank too 
much, and ſceing the Warrington ſtage-coach, I rode 


after it, and robbed the paſſengers ; and being drunk, 
| I rode 
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I rode to Hockliffe in Bedfordſhire, and put up at 
the Star Inn, and fitting down in the kitchen I fell 


faſt alleep, and was taken by ſome troopers on an Hue 
and cry for robbing the coach. 


I was confined cloſe in the houſe that night, and 


all my money taken from me; but I had got Beſs 
Watts's rings tied in the knot of my neckcloth, and 


the troopers not finding them, I that night ſwallowed 


them in the ſkin of a duck's leg, which I well rubbed 
with butter. Theſe rings I afterwards gave Iriſn Peg 
to diſpoſe of when I was confined in Bedford jail; 
but ſhe was taken up and tried at Glouceſter, and 
puniſhed there; and Beſs Watts had her rings again. 


The night 1 was ſeized I attempted to kill one of : 
the troopers who guarded me, as he was endeavour- 
ing to take the ſeal of Captain Bateman's watch out 
of the fire, which I had purpoſely thrown in to make 


him ſtoop ; but my piſtol miſling fire, the man ſaved 
his life. They then tied my hands, and carried me 
before Mr. Juſtice Nodes, of Kuton in Bedfordſhire, 
who committed me; and i in Bedford jail I was col- 
lared with an iron collar, and had ſhears on my legs, 


ſo that I could hardly ſtir; though if the Habeas 
Corpus had not come to 1emove me to Newgate, I 


ſhould have flipped through their fingers, for a fe- 
male could have releaſed me in a day or 


| two. 


Being brought to Newgate, I was tried at the Old 
Bailey, and juſtly convicted for robbing Mr. Sleep. 


All thoſe I have offended I hope will forgive me, and 


God Almighty receive my ſoul, 


The information he made nelating to his being 


| hired to ſhoot his majeſty had not the leaſt founda- 


tion, and his only view in it was te prolong his life. 
Simms, while under ſentence of death, behaved 


very undauntedly, eſpecially before he was certain of 
death, He . with Mary Allen, another 
| convict 


% —_ vv 
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convict, and beat her very much: but when the war- 
rant came, he was more orderly and ſeemed greatly 


ſhocked. | 
He was, purſuant to his ſentence, executed at 
Tyburn. | 


”” 0 


The T, rial of HossA YovELL, for Murder. 


I the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, in the 


month of October 1747, Hoſea Youell. and 


Jacob Lopez were indicted: for the murder of Captain 


ſoleph Johns on the 23d of September preceding. 
Joſeph Grindal, a ſurgeon, depoſed,. that on Wed- 

neſday the 23d of September, between ten and eleven 

at night, he was deſired to come to Sandwich Court, 


Devonſhire Square, to a gentleman. that had been 
robbed and ſtabbed in the body. He examined the: 


wound, and found that there was a portion of the 
ſword left in the body about half an hand's breadth 
below the right breaſt. The ſword: ſtuck ſo faſt in 
that it was with great difficulty he got it out. The 


deponent imagined that it paſſed through the liver, by: 
the ſymptoms he had afterwards, and he believed it 
to be the occaſion of his death, When he took: the 
ſword from out the wound it was nine inches long, 
and he was forced to enlarge the wound to get it out. 


The deceaſed told Mr. Grindal, that he was com- 
ing up Sandwich Court between ten and eleven, and 
two men, whom he imagined: to be Jews, met him; 


they attacked him, and took his watch and money. 5 


He let them go quietly. off, but hearing people com. 


ing towards him, he found he had the priſoner. be- 


twixt 
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( 194 ) 
twixt them and himſelf, and cried ont, © ſtop thief.” 
Upon which one of them returned, and "= him | 
the ſtab in the body. a : 
There were lamps enough * the deceaſed to fee | . 
the perſons ; and he told Grindal, if he was to hear 
| the perſon ſpeak again, he believed he could [wear to 
j the man. 
= William Love depoſed, that he went to ſee Cap- 
| tain Johns at the Dolphin Inn in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet 
i while he lay wounded. He went to him four times. 
| The firſt time was on "Thurſday morning, then on 
= Friday, and twice on Saturday. The occaſion cf 
| his viſiting him on Saturday was, as he was going 
| along by the Conſtable's door, he called him i in, and 
ſaid, the raſcal we were in purſuit of had farrendered _ L 
Dime at the Poultry Compter. He went to the | | 
Compter and aſked for the priſoner. He came, and 
Love aſked him what he knew of the murder. He 
ſaid he ſhould know the ſword. Love ſaid no more, | 
but went and acquainted Captain Johns with it. : 
Captain Johns ſpoke very hearty, but believed the 2 
ſword had gone through his liver, and that he ſhould WR _(_ 
die. He (Love) aſked him if he ſhould have any | 
knowledge of the man? He ſaid he believed he 230 
ſhould. Love aſked him, if he was willing to ſee P 
him? Now . Alderman Rawlinſon had examined | 
the man, ſo he ſaid, he might bring him to him. 
When he came to Youell, he ſent both the beadles 
to the Alderman, who came preſently; ; as did likewiſe 
Mr. Chattam, Clerk of Guildhall. Being come into 
the room, and every thing ſtill and quiet, the Alder. | 
man aſked Captain Johns if he knew the man. He 
looked at him Tl ſaid, © that is the man that ſtabb- : 
« ed me.” The Alderman ſaid, * As you are a dying 
% man, I hope you will have a regard to what you 
[IM ſpeak :* he ſaid again, he is the man that ſtabbed 
% me.” With that Youell looked ohn in the face, 
and ſaid, Do you know me ?” 


.. HT EY 


A further 


_ 
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A further examination of Joſeph Johns, taken before 


me, September 26. ſigned 7 Domas Rawlinſon. 


The examinant further faith, that the perſon 


e preſent, who ſays his name is Hoſea Youell, is one 


© of the perſons concerned in robbing, and the very 


« perſon who ſtabbed this examinant, to the beſt of 


<« his knowledge and belief.“ 
Witneſs | The man of 
William Love, 
James Chattam. e lobe 
vis died in about fifteen minutes after his. ſigning 


that paper, and was in his ſenſes as much as any 


man in the court. 

The court aſked Mr. Chattam if he wind the 
Priſoner ſay any thing. Yes, ſays he, the priſoner 
ſaid in a haſty manner, are you ſure J am the man? 
he anſwered, you are the man. Mr. Chattam aſked 
the deceaſed how he was ſo poſitive to the man? he 


anſwered, there was a glimmering of light from the 


lamps, that he could fee pretty well, and he could 
know him from his voice. The deceaſed took hold 


of Chattam's hand, he found he ſhould not live long, 
and defired that the man (Youell) might be brought 


to juſtice ; and if his watch was found, it might be 


given to a perſon then in the room: then he went 


down to the Alderman. When Youell was told that 
the Captain was dead, he was ſtruck with horror, and 


deſired to be made an evidence. The Alderman 
aſked him what he had to lay ? he ſaid he was not. 


the man that ſtabbed him, but it was one Hart. 


The ſword was found in the court where the Cap- 


tain was ſtabbed, and tallies exactly with the other 
piece. When the ſword was ſhewn to Youell at the 
Dolphin Inn, he was then handcuffed, and deſired he 
might be at liberty before he would ſpeak. He was 


aſked if that was not his ſword ? he looked at at, and 
prevart- 
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prevaricated very much, and ſaid, that his * was 


-a little: thicker and backer. 
Mr. Richardſon the City Marſhal being Sn Uo 
poſed, that he took Youell | before the deceaſed, to ſee 


if the Captain'knew him. He carried him into the 


room before any of the reſt came: when he was in 


the room the Captain ordered the curtains to be un- 
drawn, and viewed him very narrowly ſome time be- 


fore he ſpoke : then, with a good deal of reſentment, 
he ſaid, © you 'barbarous villain, you are the raſcal 


« that ſtabbed me.“ The Captain then ſaid, turn 


te about, friend, and flap your hat, and put it on; 
no, {aid he, ſay, d—n your eyes!“ ſaid the pri- 
ſoner, I never could {wear ſuch an oath in my life; 
ſo he deüred he would for the ſatisfaction of the 
Captain, which he did, but with much ado. Then 
the Captain ſaid, you are the man that ſtabbed me, 
« am poſitive on it.” 

Youell {aid nothing. Captain Johns ſaid, © I de- 
« clare he is the man, I know him by his ature, ha- 


bit, and voice.” This was about an hour nd balf_ 


before Captain Johns died. About half an hour af- 
ter this firſt time, Alderman Rawlinſon came down, 
then he had another light of him, and declared that 


| the was the man. 


The City Marſhal aſked the Captain about Lopez, 


and whether he would ſee him? for that there was a 


tall thin man who was ſuſpected, in cuſtody. He ſaid 


| the would not, for that the perſon who was a confe- 
derate with Youell, was of his ſtature, rather under 


ſet than the priſoner. 


After the Alderman had taken the examination, 


one told the City Marſhal, that Youell wanted to 
;peak to him in private, and would ſpeak to nobody 


| elſe; they went into a private room together, and 
Touell burſt into tears, and ſaid, For God's ſake, 


% Mr. Marſhal, uſe your beſt endeavours to take 
+66, Jobe Har, -Qr elſe 1 I thall be hanged, and Ace 
| ** 8 
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the Alderman to admit me an evidence againſt him 
ei Hart, ſaid be, was the man that gave the blow, and 
© for my own part, I was forced into it: - he ran after 
* me with a long knife, and threatened to ſtab me, if 
„ would not go a robbing with him.” The Mar- 
ſhal took him to the Alderman, where he prevari- 
cated ; he ſaid he was within twenty yards: word 
was brought down that Captain Johns was dead ; then 
he thought there would be no evidence againſt him, 
The priſoner, in his defence, called ſeveral Jews 
to his character, who in general gave him that of a 
very honeſt man: and ſome of them ſwore he was in 
their company till paſt twelve o'clock the night the 
murder was committed : but the jury giving more 
credit to the evidence againſt him, found him guilty 
Death : but acquitted Lopez. 
In order to ſet this matter in as true a light as 
_ poſſible, and fhew the juſtice of the verdict and ſen- 
tence paſſed upon him by the court and jury, it will 
be proper to relate the manner of his apprehenſion, 
or rather the ſurrender of himſelf into the hands of 
thoſe who ſecured him. 

Having been charged by his acquaintance, as well 
as others, as one of the perſons guilty of the robbery, 
and ſtabbing Captain Johns, he utterly denied it: 
and thinking to prove his innocence, determined to 
ſurrender himſelf. Accordingly he went to Woot- 
ſtreet Compter with this intent; but not knowing to 
whom to addreſs himſelf, after ſtaying ſome time 
about the gate, and nobody taking notice of him, he 
went to the Poultry Compter, and ſtayed a conſide- 
_ Table time, till he was at length obſerved, and aſked 
what he wanted. He replied, to clear himſelf, Be- 
ing aſked of what? he began his tale: told them he 
was a ſew, and that he was ſo often charged by his 
acquaintance of being guilty of robbing and ſtabbing 

the gentleman near Biſhopſgate, that he could hear 
Fl it no longer, and was now reſolved to prove the 
No. 26. VYOL- il... d © on 
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accuſation falſe. The perſon to whom he told this 
plauſible ſtory not knowing how to act in this extra- 
ordinary affair, defired him to walk in, and in the 
mean time diſpatched a meſſenger to the church- 
_ wardens of Biſhopſgate, where the unfortunate gen- 


tleman lay dangerouſly ill of the wound he had re- 
cetved of the villains who robbed' him. When the 
church-wardens came, they examined Youell afreſh, 
and perceiving, by his telling the ſtory, that he muft 
know ſomewhat of the matter, eee his 


proteſtations of innocence, ſent for a proper officer, 


and charged him with ſuſpicion, and carried him di- 
rectly before a magiſtrate, who examined him very 


cloſely, and, by his anſwers, had ſo much reaſon to 


believe him guilty, that he remanded him into cu- 
ſtody, while he went himſelf to the Dolphin Inn in 


Biſhopſgate ſtreet: what paſſed there has been al- 


ready related in the courſe of the evidence. 
According to the Ordinary s account, Hoſea Yonell 

was about eighteen years- old, born in Creed-Lane, 

Leadenhall-Street, of Jewiſh arents, He was ſo 


extremely illiterate that he could not read the Engliſh | 


or Jewiſh or Hebrew language. Religion of all 


kinds, even the Jewiſh, he was an utter ſtranger to, 


and bad no more to ſay about it, than that he loved 
to hear the word of God. Being told of the ad- 
vantages of the goſpel, ſuperior to thoſe of the Mo- 
faic diſpenſation, he ſaid he had heard of ſuch 


things, but as he was a Jew by birth and bred that 
way, he would live and die ſuch. All he faid was 


with heſitation, as if not willing to give a. ready 
and dire anſwer; and deſired. to be left to the 


care of his own people : which was agreed to. 


He obſtinately perſiſted, as well at as after his 


trial in denying the murder of Captain Johns. He 
was bred to no buſineſs, though ſometimes he uſed to 


work with a Chocolate- maker, and at other times 10 
go to Rag · Fair, and buy oh cloaths ; and among 


other 


iy 
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other things, this ſword which did the bloody deed, 
and whic * ſaid, he fold to one Hart, . never 
ſaw it afterwards; which is directly contrary to 


what he before declared, viz. that Hart was the man 


that | cat the blow ; and that for his own part he 
was forced into it, Hart running after him with a 
knife to ſtab him if he would not go a robbing 
with him. 


At the place of execution, Youell was attended 


by a perſon, who in the Jewiſh manner read the 


ſervice to him for ſome time. He frequently called 


to the people, and defired all young men to be 


careful how they went into company with others, 
without knowing what manner of perſons they 
were; but ſtill pofitively denied the fact, declaring he 
was innocent of che murder. 


The Trial f WIIII Ab. WHrURRIER er 
Marder 


ILLIAM Whurrier was indicted for 4 mur- 
der of Henry Rogers, on the 11th of Febru- 
ary, hy 

Randolph Marſh depoſed, that four ſailors came to 


his maſter's, Mr. Rage's, a Farmer on Finchley | 


Common, to aſk relief; his miſtreſs ſent him with 
them to another overſeer. As they were going along, 


he ſaw a woman on the road, in company with a ſol 


dier, who endeavoured to prevent her from going with 
the failors ; upon which words enſued between them, 
and the ſailors coming up to him, he drew his-{word : 
on which they ſtepped back, and he put up his ſword, 
There was another ſoldier in the road, to whom the 


N. "”m_ called, and told him they had miluſed him: 
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upon which the other ſoldier got off his horſe and ran 


after them with a ſtick ; then the priſoner drew his 
{ſword again, and ran he them ; and as the ſailors 
' were running along, one of them, the deceaſed, fell 


down, and the priſoner began cutting him as faſt as 
he could. The other ſoldier ſeeing the priſoner lay 
on ſo unmercitully, came up and ſtruck him two or 
three times on the head to make him leave off. The 


ſoldier then got upon his horſe, and the priſoner 


went to a public-houſe, called Brown's Well. The 
wounded ſailor lay there about two minutes, when 
ſomebody came and took him to Brown's Well, 
where he lay till Sunday, and then died. 

Francis Harper, the poſt-boy, confirmed the evi- 
dence before given; and added, that going to Brown's 
Well, the other follier Rück the priſoner with a 


ſtick, took his ſword from him, and threw it into the 


ard. 
a He ſaw the deceaſted walk up to Brown's Well, 
where they tied an handkerchief about his head ; 
but did not ſee him again till after he was dead: 
ad he did not ſee any of the ſailors ſtrike him, or 
give him any provocation, 


Mr. Bailey, a ſurgeon, depoſed, that he was ſent ; 


for to dreſs the deceaſed's wounds : the firſt wound 


he found was on the fore-part of the head, and the 


ſkull divided, as if done with. a butcher's chopper, 
ſo that the brains lay open, This wound he judged 
to be mortal : and upon the head being ſhaved, there 
appeared fix other wounds that went through the ſkin 
and laid the bone bare. He found as many wounds 


on his arm, from the wriſt to the ſcapula; upon 
the ſcapula, or ſhoulder bone, there were two wounds 


more; and the bone of the arm was fractured by 


the inciſion, as if it had been done by a ſword. All 


theſe wounds he dreſſed, got him to bed, and then 


left him, The next morning he went to him again, 
and found him ſtronger than he was the night before. 


The 
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The next day, which was Saturday, he went to him 
again and ſaw him in a violent agony, ſo that he was 
forced to get three or four people to hold him down, 
while he dreſſed him, and the next day he died. 
Upon the whole it was his opinion that ſome or other 
of theſe wounds occaſioned his death. | 

The priſoner then called ſome witneſſes to in- 
validate the evidence given againſt him, but to no 
purpoſe : and being convicted of the fact, he receiv- 
ed ſentence accordingly. 3 mo 

William Whurrier, aged twenty eight, born near 
Morpeth in Narthumberland, was bred to huſbandry, 


which he followed till he was about twenty years 


old, and then enliſted again for a ſoldier : and at 
the time of committing this atrocious crime, he be- 
longed to General Cope's regiment. He ſaid, he had 
been in the ſervice of Flanders for five years and 


a half laſt paſt. The occaſion of his coming to 


England was this : ſome horſes being wanted for 


the regiment he belonged to, he and ſome others 
were pitched upon to take care of, and conduct them 
ſafe over, and in good order. | | 


He arrived from Holland in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, and on. the 11th, as 'he and his comrade 
were going from Hampſtead to Barnet, on Finchley- 


Common, his comrade complaining he was foot-ſore, 


and ſeeing the poſt-boy with a led horſe, agreed with 


him for a ride, leaving his unfortunate companion 
to trudge it on foot by Himſelf; who, as he walked 


along, overtook a woman, whom he found to be 
one of his own country, and aſked her to drink 
with him, which ſhe did, and then they went on 


together towards Barnet. 


As they walked along, he ſaid, he turned back, 


and ſaw a ſailor coming after them; and at ſome 


diſtance were three more perſons, dreſſed like ſailors. 
Upon which he aſked the woman, if ſhe was wife 
88 ; | to 
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to either of them, or was pn with'them ? ber 


anſwer was in the negative. He ſuſpected, how- 


ever, that there was a combination betwixt them 
and the woman, and his ſuſpicions increaſed, on 
ſeeing them mend their pace, to come up with him. 

A day or two before his execution, he got a 


paper drawn up, and deſired it might be publith- 


ed: he calls it Whurrier's Declaration. 

< This is to let the world know that I have lived 
in good credit, and have ſerved his Majeſty eight 

« years and two months, In the time of my ſer- 
« vice I have ſtood fix campaigns, and always obcy- 
© ed all lawful commands: I have been in three 
* battles, and at Bergen-op-zoom, during the time 
< it was befieged. The firſt battle was at Dettingen, 
June 1743, when his Majeſty headed his army: 
the ſecond was in the year 1745, April 30, at 
Fontenoy; the third was at Luckland, by fiege ; 
* befides ſeveral {kirmiſhes, and other great dangers, 
< had rather it had been my fate to have, died in the 
« field of battle, where J have ſeen many thouſands 
* wallowing in their blood, than to come to ſuch dif- 


* grace: but alas, ] have eſcaped all theſe dangers 


to come to this unhappy fate, to ſuffer at Tyburn; 
< and afterwards to hang in chains on a gibbet, which 
* laſt is the neareſt concern to me; and I cannot help 
© expreſling, that it would be more beneficial to the 

e public to employ blackſmiths to make breaſt- plates 


ec for the ſoldiers, than irons to incloſe their bodies 5 


to be expoſed to the fowls of the air. 

664 1 have been a true ſubject and faithful ſervant, 
« as is well known to the officers of the regiment to 
* which I belonged. If I had been a pick- pocket, 
* or a thief, I ſhould have ſuffered much more de- 
« ſervedly, in my own opinion, than I now do; for 


* what 1 did was in my own defence: I was upon 


2 uw: King's Auty, and was allaulted * the men in 


$6 + ſailors- | 


in Taviſtock-Street, 
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* ſailors habits, who gave me ſo many hard blows, 


« as well as ſo much bad language, that I could no 


longer bear it, and was obliged to draw my ſword 


in my own defence; and being in too great a pa- 
« ſion, as well as too much in liquor, I own I 
« ſtruck without mercy; as thinking my life in 
“danger, ſurrounded by four men, who I thought 
« defigned to murder me: who, or what they were 
© the Lord knows; it is plain they had a falfe paſs, 
« as it was proved; and that they had travelled but 
© ſeven miles in nine days; but I forgive them, as 
« I hope forgiveneſs; and the Lord have mercy on 
5 my ſoul, and the poor man's whom I killed, 

RE ö;ẽJW[ÿͥõ⁰ -P e 

His body was carried to Finchley- Common, and 

hung in chains in the place where he committed 
the murder... ; | 1 


E Trial of CayTain LAvERICR, and Mr. 


PRIswIck, for a Murder, in a Duel. 


O HN Laverick, Gent. and Chriſtapher Priſiuick, 
Gent. were indiQed at the Old Bailey, the firſt, 
for the murder of John Dawſon, Gent. and the 
other, for aiding, abetting, and aſſiſting him 
therein. ' i 
Duggin, an aſfiſtant at Mrs. Phillips's Bagaio, 
depoſed, ' that on the 13th of April, 1748, the 
day the duel was fought, Captain Dawſon, Mr. La- 
verick, and Priſwick went out; by his miſtreſss 


order he followed them, for Captain Dawſon ſaid 
He, had been very ill uſed at Darkin's Coffee-haule, 


In 
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--— following Dawſon, he ſaw him go into a Cute 
'fer's ſhop, where he changed his ſword; and from 


' thence went to George's Coffee-houſe, in the Hay- 


market, and ſtaid there about an hovr, when Cap- 
tain Laverick and Mr. Priſwick went in. Soon af- 
terwards they all three came out together, and went 
into a coach, which carried them to the end of Ruſ- 
ſel· Street, and then they walked down Southampton- 


Row into the fields, towards Mountague-houſe; 


then coming up to the wall, Captain Laverick took 
Captain Dawſon by the hand, ſeemingly in a friend- 
ly manner; upon which they put up their ſwords, 
and all three walked on to Tottenham. 

After they were got ſome way in the fields, Mr. 
Priſwick came and ſaid, he (Duggin) ſhould not fol- 
Jow them ; he ſaid, he hoped the conſequence would 
not be bad. Priſwick anſwered, he would do what 
he could to prevent miſchief. Preſently their ſwords 


were drawn, and they were puſhing at one another. 


Upon which Priſwick haſtened back as quick as he 
could, and endeavoured to break their paſſes. Soon 
after, Dawſon fell, and coming up to them, both 
| Dawſan and Laverick were down ; upon- which he 


deſired Priſwick to take care of thorn while he went 


for a coach and a ſurgeon ; but on his, return, Daw- 
ſon was dead. 

| . Thomas. Squires confirmed Duggin's evidence, 
and added, that ſeeing the two gentlemen engaged, 
he and Mr. Johnſon, ran to them, and found them 
both down: and that Laverick -getting up went 


to Dawſon, and faid, * Dear Dawſon, ſpeak;“ but 


all the anſwer he made was, Oh! or Oh dear! 

Captain Waddington depoſed, that on the 5th of 
April, being at Brown's Coffee-houſe, in Covent- 
Garden, Laverick coming in, Dawſon ſaid to him, 
gave you my ſword to defend yourſelf, but 
& you would not (referring 'to a quarrel between him 


? 
i: ; 
5, a 


- and Captain Roach) _ I deſire you will never 
| * be 
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& be ſeen in my company hereafter ;* upon which 
Laverick called him filly puppy. Dawſon there- 
upon put his ſword in the ſcabbard, and ſtruck hin 
in the head with the hilt, and a ſtruggle between 
them enſued, but they were paited : aad Captain 
Waddington put Dawſon in a chair, and imme- 
dia:ely ſent hin home. He faw Laverick five days 


afterwards, who ſaid, he had not heard from Daw- 


ſon, and he ſuppoſed all was over. 

Mrs. Darkin, who kept a Coffee-houſe in Covent 
Garden, gave much the fame account of the origi- 
nal, as Captain Waddington did, wich theſe further 
particulars, On her coming home from the play, 
Mr. Dawſon ſaid to her, How came Laverick to 
„ ſay he would cane me? he is a raſcal and a 
e ſcoundrel.” Mr. Laverick coming in laid to Daw- 
ſon, „ou have uſed me ill before a great many 
" gentlemen, when | was ſo drunk as not to be abl> 
* to defend mylſelf;” and Dawſon talked of fighting. 


| Laverick ſaid he did not love to fight in a Coffee- 


houſe, and Dawſon ſaid he would fight him then. 


 Laverick ſaid he had no ſword, and Dawſon put 


his ſword into his hand, and ſaid, take mine, and 
* I will get another.” Laverick took the ſword and 
threw. it out of doors, and ſaid, 4 You puppy, do 
„you think I have nothing elſe to do but to fight 
«* with you? J will not fight.“ Upon that, Daw- 
ſon ſtruck him acroſs the head, and ſaid, I find 


you will not fight, take that then.“ They went 


out of doors and ſtaid a couple of minutes; and 
when they came in again, Dawſon ſaid to Lave- 
rick, „% Remember, Sir, you are to meet me to- 

* morrow at 12 o'clock, at George's Coffee-houle ;” 
Mr. Laverick ſaid he would, and Dawſon anſwered, 
if he did not come according to promiſe, he would 
poſt him for a raſcal and a ſcoundrel, and went 
away immediately, Mr. Priſwick coming in between 
twelve and one o'clock, went * ſtairs into the com- 

6. Vor, III. E pany 
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pany where Laverick was, who told him, that 


15 Dawſon had challenged him to fight; Priſwick an- 


ſwered, he would go with him, and be his ſecond: 
Mr. N ſaid there was no occaſion for that, 


for he did not believe that Dawſcn had any ſecond; 


and that he believed they ſhould only frighten . one 


another, that they ſhould not fight, as Priſwick had 


loſt his ſword two days ago for him, Mr. Priſwick 
anſwered, You ſhall have my ſword.” Mr. Lave- 
rick, taking it in his hand, ſaid, he would not have 
it * the world. for it was cut and thruſt. 


Mrs. Darkin's evidence was confirmed by her two 


maids. 

Mrs. Phillips of the Bagnio depoſed, that Captain 
. Dawſon generally lodged at her houſe, but was to go 
away the day the duel happened; but he ſaid he 


would not go till he ſaw whether Laverick would 


fight him or not; for, ſaid he, Laverick may raiſe 
Sg report, that I will not fight him.“ Mr. Priſwick 


coming in, ſaid, Mr, Dawſon, will you go?” he 


ſaid he would, but Mrs. Phillips ſaid he ſhould not, 
till ſhe knew what he went for. Mr. Priſwick then 
ſaid to Dawſon, © Laverick ſays, if ever he meets you, 
„he will cane you; but don't tell him that 1 told 

« you ſo.” Mr. Dawſon replied, ©* What does that 


„ raſcal ſay he will cane me? if he does, I am the 


* firſt of the family that ever was caned :” on which 
the ſaid, © Mr. Prifwick, it is wrong in you to pro- 
© mote a quarrel,” and perſuaded Mr. Dawſon not 
to go out; and to obhge her, he ſaid ke would not; 
and Mr, Priſwick went away. The next morning, 
Mr. Dawſon went out, and ſhe bid her man follow 
him, to obſerve where he went. 


Mr. Sledge, Surgeon, depoſed, that lakes come to 


the place where the duel was fought, he went to 
Mr. Laverick firſt, whoſe coat was unbuttoned, and 
the breaſt of his ſhirt bloody; who defired him to 
0 and dreſs * ether gentleman, for he wanted 

alliſtance 
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t aſſitance moſt; and aſked him, how Mr. Dawſon 
- did? Mr. Sledge told him he was dead. Mr. La- 
: verick replied, © Is he dead that I loved ſo much?“ 
s and turning to Mr. Priſwick, ſaid, „I believe you 
; might have prevented this unhappy accident, if. 
> | * you had ſaid ſomething in the coach, which nei- 
8 te ther of us could do.” Adding. If you had come 
K «up when I] received my wound, you might have 
- prevented this unhappy accident, and Dawſon 
e «© would have been alive.” Mr. Prifwick ſaid, what 
| could one man do between two with ſwords ? 
0 Mr. Johnſon was the laſt witneſs called, who de- 


poſed, that as he was walking in the fields, he ſaw 
1 two gentlemen draw their ſwords ; upon which Mr. 
J Priſwick beckoning to him, he went, and ſaw both 
© upon the ground, but getting up they fell to fight- 
8: ing again. Mr. Priſwick endeavoured to beat down 
2 their ſwords with his right hand, and took their 
K ſwords from them. Mr. Dawſon fell down back- 
e wards, and Mr. Priſwick went to ſpeak to him; 
Wh but. Johnſon ſaid, he believed he was dying, and 
el heard him ſay Oh! or Oh dear!” then Priſwick 
went to Mr. Laverick, and he to Mr. Dawſon, and 


s 

1 ſaid to him, © For God's ſake, Dawſon ſpeak ;” but 
t Johnſon ſaid he believed he would never ſpeak any 
e more. 

1 Several gentlemen were called to the characters of 
1 | Captain Laverick, and Mr. Priſwick, to ſhew that 
op they were both peaceable men, and never willingly 
3 engaged in any quarrel whatever. 

* | The jury found Captain Laverick guilty of Man- 
* flaughter, and acquitted Mr. Priſwick. 
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The Trial OP GEORGE Cock, for -fraling of 
Watches, 


I the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, in the 
month of June, 1748, George Cock was con- 
victed on two indictments for ſtealing watches. 
The firſt indictment was laid for ſtealing a watch, 
value 30s. the property of James Jones, May 
the 19th. 
The wife of the proſecutor depoſed, that her 
huſband being abroad, the priſoner came to her 


with a falle meſſage from one Captain Johnſon, 
in Soho-Square; and while ſhe was gone to get a 


little ſmall-beer, he took the watch. As ſoon as he 
was gone, ſhe na it, ran after him, ſeized him 


n the Rreet, and brought him back to the houſe, and 


ſhe ſaw "EY take the "wah from under his coat, 


and lay it down in the great chair. 


He was a ſecond time indicted for ſtealing 
a watch, value 31. the property of George Stead, 


May the 10th. | 
Mrs. Stead depoſed, that the priſoner came to 


her room, and enquired if there was not a ſailor's 
wife. lived there, and ſaid he had forgot her name. 
Her nurſe at yes, and that her name was 


Stead, He ſaid he came from Captain Johnſon, in 


Soho-Square, who had brought a letter from the 
Weſt Indies, from her huſband: he ſaid he had 


not the letter then, but would bring it the next 
day; he went out, and in about half an hour came 


back again, and ſaid, the Captain will not be eaſy 


till he ſees you, She ſaid, the was ſo ill that ſhe 
could 
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could not go, but would ſend ſomebody with him 


and accordingly ſent her nurſe. While he was talking 
to Mrs. Stead, he ſidled up to the chimney- -plece, 
and put one hand up, with his handkerchief in it, 


to his face, to hide what he was doing, and the 
other he put up to the watch: he had a, ſort of 


bundle in his breaſt, and ſhe was afraid he had 


got piſtols : then he took the watch, and ſaid, © Your 
+ ſervant madam,” and ran down ſtairs; and ſhe 
did not ſee him afterwards, till he was carried before 
the juſtice for robbing Mrs. Jones. 

Upon this indictment he was kewile found guilty, 
Death. 

George Cock, twenty-eight years of age, was 
born in the pariſh of St. Botolph, near Aldgate. At 
fourteen he was put apprentice to. a Barber and 
Peruke-maker, but before he had ſerved a year, 
eloped from his maſter ſeveral times, and at laſt 


abſolutely quitted his ſervice, to ſeek an employ- 


ment that better ſuited his genius. For ſeven or 
eight years after he left his maſter, he lived in 
many places, either as an errand-boy, or in the 


capacity of a livery-ſervant, and declared, he never 


wronged any one of the ſeveral alin he lived 


with, though he had frequent opportunities. 


About nine or ten months before his trial, being 


cout of place, he turned thief and pilferer. His 


way was, (as he ſaid himſelf, to go into any neigh- 
bourhood, and by enquiry, to find out if any per- 
ſon thereabouts was gone to Sea, and to make him- 


ſelf maſter as much as he could of the time when he 


went, where bound to, and other particulars, as 


might enable him with an air of truth to talk to 


his wife or family, to tell them he had ſeen him 
abroad lately, and that he begged him to call with | 


his love, reſpe&s, &c. and ſo watch an opportunity 


to lay hold of a filver cup, watch, ſpoon, or any 


he 


K 


he Sd this infamous courſe of life, yet he had 


frequent opportunities of doing better; for it was 
not above ten months before his trial, a gentleman 
offered to take him with him to the Welt Indies, 
and allow him 20 l. for a years ſervice, which he 
refuſed, not caring for reſtraint at any rate. 

Having now laid aſide all thoughts of getting an 
| Honeſt livelihood, he began the ſcene of thoſe 
roguries, which brought him to his untimely end. 
The firſt fact, he ſaid, he ever committed was at May 


Fair; being acquainted with a young woman, who 


was a ſervant in that place, he took an opportunity, 


when he knew the family were out of town, to 


pay her a viſit; and while the girl went to draw 
him ſome beer, he conveyed a filver tea- ſpoon into 
his pocket. This he pretended was a modeſt rob- 
bery, as he took a thing of ſo ſmall value, when 
| Others of much greater were within his reach. 

His next affair was at Streatham, where, as he 


found upon enquiry a lady lived whole fon was 


abroad. He knocks at the door, defires to fpeak 


with the lady, and 1s introduced. Having firſt paid 
His reſpects, he informs her, that he had lately been 


in company with the captain of a ſhip, juſt come 


from abroad, where her fon was, who deſired him 
to call to let her know her ſon was well, and ſent 
her his moſt dutiful reſpects. She thanked him, 
but did not. ſeem to do it heartily, as he thought, 
for he was in hopes of ſome gratuity for his news ; 
but finding himſelf miſtaken, he craved however 
ſome what to regale himſelf, after the long and 
tedious walk he had taken on purpoſe to acquaint 
her of her ſon's welfare. Orders were accordingly 
given, that what the houſe afforded ſhould be ſet 
before him; but while this was doing, he made 
ſhift to convey a large filver ſpoon into his pocket, 
though not ſo ſecretly, but he was obſerved, con- 
veycd to * and carried before the Lord Mayor, 


ho 
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who committed him to Bridewell, where he was 
kept to hard labor for twelve or thirteen weeks z 


and when diſcharged, had a warning given him to 


beware of ſuch practices for the * left a worte 
thing befel him. 

Notwithſtanding this friendly caution, he had not 
been long at liberty, before he took a walk into the 
city, and as he went, his head run upon his former 
contrivances, and he determined once more to ſet 
his invention at work. Accordingly having learned 
the name of a gentleman then abroad, whoſe ſom 
lived in a Court in Bartholomew-Lane, he boldly 
knocks at the door, and being introduced into the 
parlour by the young gentleman, fon to the perſon 
abroad, he begins his ſtory, that he came from a 
gentleman who was going to the place where his 
father was, adding, if he had any commands, he 
was ready to execute them for him; While the 
young gentleman was taking down the ſham-direc- 
tion, Cock whipped a filver cup from the window 
into his pocket, and taking his leave as ſoon as he 
could, marched off undiſcovered. | 

His next expedition was to Rateliff Highway, a 
place he thought very fit for his qv. He 
ſoon got the intelligence he wanted, and knocks 
with authority at the door of a houſe, the maſter of 
which, the Captain af a ſhip, he knew was at Sea: 
- he aſked for the Captain by his name, and being 
told he was gone abroad, he deſired to ſpeak with 
the Captain's lady, who happened net to be at home 
at that time. Hearing this, he ſeemed to be mi | 
uneaſy, as he had ſomething particular to ſay to her. 
Upon which an old gentle woman and the maid, de- 
fired him to walk 4 for they expected the lady 
home very ſoon. Accordingly he went with them 
down into the kitchen, where he ſat fome time chat- 
ting on indifferent matters, till at length ſpying 4 
We 1 che table, his fingers ache to be at it; 

| and 
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and recurring to his uſual practice, he deſired the 


| maid to fetch him ſome ſmall beer; but the girl 


had liked to have ſpoiled his ſcheme, and was going 


to take the cup to draw it in, but was prevented by 
his telling her he was very thirſty, and the cup 


would not hold enough: upon which ſhe took 4 


larger veſſel, and while ſhe was gone, turning his 
back upon the old gentlewoman, he clapped the cup 
into his pocket in a trice; and the maid returning 
with the beer, he drank it, and then putting himſelf 
in a ſort of a hurry, ſaid, he could not well ſtay 
any longer now, but would call another time, and ſo 
marched off. „ | : | 

As Cock was one day going to Spital-Fields, ſeeing 
2 maid flanding at the door of a - Chandler's 
Shop, he ſteps up to her, and aſked if ſhe knew 
any. gentlewoman in that neighbourhood, whoſe 
huſband was gone abroad? The girl ſaid, there 


were two or three women in the neighbourhood, 


whoſe huſbands were gone to Sea, and aſked him 
her name: he artfully replied, he ſhould know it 
if he heard it; adding that the perſon that he 


wanted lived well in the world. The girl told him 


the name, and ſhewed him the houſe, to which he 
goes, and with his uſual aſſurance, knocks at the 


door, and enquires for the miſtreſs of the houſe, 


by the name he had juſt learnt ; and being admitted, 
retends he. is juſt now come from abroad, and 
that he had feen her huſband, who was very well, 


&c. The good woman aſked him to fit down, 


and after ſome little talk, he has recourſe to his 
old expedient, to beg ſome ſmall. beer, and while 


ſhe was gone for it, took the opportunity to pocket 


two large filver ſpoons, and a little ſilver cup, which 
he carried off unſuſpected. | es | 
Cock had in this manner run a very great length: 
but at laſt his devil forſook him and left him in the 
bands of juſtice to ſuffer the juſt demerits of his 
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dagirious actions. For being tried at the Old Bailey, 
and convicted upon two indictments, of which a 


particular account has been given, he received 
ſentence of Death, and in purſuance thereof he 


was executed at Tyburn accordingly. 


The Trial of Tarver, Copy, &c. Smuge 
lers, for the Murder of CRY and 
+ GALLEY: 


T the ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, and goal delivery for the county of 
Suſſex, held at Chicheſter, on the 16th and 17th of 
January, 1948—9 (in conſequence of a requeſt to 
his Majeſty, by the nobility and gentry of the coun- 
ty of Suſſex, to have the aſſizes held at Chicheſ- 


ter,) Benjamin Tapper, John Cobby, Fobn Hammond, 


William Fackſon, William Carter, Richard Mills the 


elder, and Richard Mills the younger, (together with 


Thomas Sringer; and Daniel Perryer, not taken) were 
indicted for the murder of Daniel Chatet; the 
three firſt as principals, and the others as | acceſſaries 
before the fact. 

And William Jackſon, and William Cave were 


indicted for the murder of William Gally otherwiſe 
called William Galley, (together with Samuel Downer, 
alias Howard, alias Little Sam, Edmund Richards, and 


Henry Sheerman, alias Little Harry, not yet taken.) 
On Janu: ary the 16th, between eleven and twelve 
oclock, the judges aſſigned to hold the aſſizes by 


_ ſpecial commiſſion, viz. the Honourable Sir Mi- 


x vir Foſter, Knight, one of the Judges of his Ma- 


jeſty's Court of King's Bench; the Tow, Edward 


No. XXVII. Vor. III. FE Clive, 
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Clive, Eſq. one of the Barons of his Majeſty” s Court 


| of Exchequer; and the Hon. Sir Thomas Birch, 
Knight, one of the Judges of his Majeſty's Court 


of Common Pleas, went from the Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter's palace, preceeded by the High Sheriff of 
the County, with the uſual ceremonies, to the Guild- 
hall, where they were met by his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, Sir Richard Mill, Sir Cecil Biſhop, 
and Sir Hutchins Williams, Baronets, and John 


Butler, and Bull, Eſqs. and others of the commil.. 


noners, named in the commiſſion for that purpoſe ; 
and after having opened the ſaid commiſſion, and 


the ſame being read, the gentlemen who were ſum- | 


moned to be of the Grand Jury, were called over, 
and the following twenty-ſeven, wa were preſent, 
were ſworn, VIZ. | | 


Sir John Miller, Bart. inn Phiphns, Eſa. 


Foreman William Milford, Eſq. 
Sir Matthew Feather- James Goble, Eſq. 
ſtonehangh, Bart. John Cheal, Eſq. 
Sir Thomas Bridge, Knt. William Lerves, Eſq. 
John Page, Eſq. Richard Naſh, Eſq. 


George Bramſtone, Efq. Thomas Fowler, Eſq. 
William Battine, Eſq. William Perkham, Eſq, 
John Winker, Eſq. Waller Bartlett, Eſq. 


Edward Trednoſt, Eſq. John Hollift, Eſq. 


William Winker, Eſq. Francis Peachey, Gent. 


Samuel Blunt, Eſq. John Laker, Gent. 
William Pool, Eſq. William e Gent. 
Perkham Williams, Eſq. and 


Thomas Betteſworth Bil- John Pay, Gent. 


ſon, Eſq. 


The Grand Jury wo ſworn, Mr. Juſtice FARCE | 
ke to them as follows: Le 


Gelemen 


Cam] 
« Gentlemen of the Grand Inqueſt, 
It muſt certainly give ſatisfaction to every man, 


© who has a due concern for the peace of the king- 


dom, and the honour of his Majeſty's government, 


* to ſee ſo numerous an appearance of perſons of 


„ great rank, and fortune, attending the preſent 
« ſervice: for without a vigorous, ſteady, and im- 
partial adminiſtration of juſtice, the ends of 99 


* vernment will be totally defeated. 


And what are the ends of government? they 
* undoubtedly are the welfare of the whole com- 
** munity, and the happineſs of every ſingle man 
in it, as far as the happineſs of individuals is 
« conſiſtent with the welfare of the whole. Theſe 
i are the great ends of government: and it is very 
certain they cannot be obtained without the due 
* execution of the laws upon offenders of all kinds. 


And it is no inconſiderable inſtance of the wif- 
dom of our law, that the opportunities of bringing 


* offenders to jultice, are as frequent as the nature 
* of the caſe, in the ordinary courſe of things, 

* ſeems to require. Juſtice is, as it were brought 
home to every man's door, twice in the year, at 
de the ſtated returns of the circuit. By this mea- 
« ſure, two wile and ſalutary parpoſes are ſerved 
ce at once. The proſecution is ordinarily commenc- 


ed and finiſhed while things are recent, while 


“facts and circumſtances are freſh in memory, and 
« while witneſſes may be preſumed to be under a 
„ proper impreſſion, And on the other hand, the 
* perſon who is the object of proſecution, hath an 
* early opportunity given to him, of clearing up 
his innocence. if it ſhall happen to be his caſe. 


„It were to be wiſhed, that theſe ſlated ſeaſons - 


© had been at all times found ſufkcient 0 latisfy the 
demands of public juſtice; but the hiſtory of for- 
© mer times informs us they have not; and our 
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* own experience convinces us, that they are not 
« at preſent ſufficient . for that purpole. For what 


« has been the caſe of this, and ſome of the neigh- 


« bouring counties for many, too many years palt ? 


<« dangerous confederacies have been formed for very 
„ unwarrantable, very wicked purpofes; for rob. 
* bing the public of that revenue, which. is abſo- 
* lutely neceſſary to its ſupport, and for defeating 


ce the fair trader of his juſt expectations of profit. 
* Theſe, to mention no more, are the neceſlary, 


% unavoidable conſequences of this practice, which 


% now goes under the general name of {ſmuggling : 
« and however perſons may palliate the matter to 
ce themſelves, or others, I wiſh every man, who hath di- 
te realy or indirectly been concerned in this practice, 
* would lay his hand to his heart, and ſeriouſly put 
& this queſtion to himſelf, where lies the real dif- 


« ference (in foro conſeientie ) between this fort of rob- 
4 bery, and the crime that uſually goes under that 


* denomination ? 

« But this is not all: this wicked practice hath 
ce been ſupported by an armed force; by numbers 
of diſſolute people aſſembled together, and acting 
in open day-light, in defiance of all the law, 


and all the juſtice of their country, and to the 


« terror of his Majeſty's ſubjects. And the miſ- 


s chief has not ended here: 5 ſome late inſtances, 
& deliberate murders, attended with circumſtances 
« of great aggravation, have been committed in con- 
1 Me 6.2m as it 1s to be feared, of theſe combi- 


« nations. 

Theſe things loudly call for the animadverſions 
« of the public, They have been humbly repre- 
« ſented to his Majeſty ; and his Ma ajeſty, out of his 


royal concern for the welfare of his people (the 
„ ruling principle which guides and animates his 


ae whole condubt) hath been pleaſed to entruſt us 
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ce with his ſpecial commiſſions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, and goal delivery for this county. 

« Our commiſſions do not extend to all the. crimes 
Which are cognizable under the general com- 
& miſſions, which are executed in the circuit, 
„They are confined to the offences of murder, 
«* manſlaughter, and other felonies; and to the 
© acceſſaries of theſe offences: but as far as they do 
extend, they are juſt of the ſame nature as the 
& circuit commiſſion, The ſame law, the ſame me- 
t thod of trial, and the ſame rules of evidence are 
* to take place in theſe, as they do in thoſe. 

„Gentlemen, I ſhall have no occaſion to enter 
«© into the ſeveral diſtinctions between murder and 
© what we commonly call manſlaughter ; becauſe thoſe 


diſtinctions are grounded on circumſtances, which 


* poſſibly may have no place in your preſent en- 
q quiry. | . 

It is ſufficient to ſay, that wherever it appears 
© that the fact was committed with any degree of 
« deliberation, eſpecially where it 1s attended with 
the circumſtances of cruelty, the uſual diſtinctions 
* between murder and manſlaughter can never take 


© place. The fact is, in the eye of the law, wil- 


* ful- murder of malice propenſe. And it involves 
© every perſon concerned, as well as thoſe who are 
barely preſent, aiding and abetting, as thoſe who 
actually commit the fact, in the ſame degree of 
* guilt, For where numbers of people agree in any 
* felonious deſign, either for murder, robbery, 
* or any other felony, every perſon ſo engaged, 
and preſent, aiding and abetting the fact, is con- 
ſidered as a principal in the felony. And the 
* reaſon the law goes upon, is this, that the pre- 
* ſence of every one of the accomplices, gives 
+ countenance, encouragement, and ſecurity to all 
* the reſt. And conſequently the fact is conſidered, 
in the eye of the law, and of ſound reaſon too, 
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* as the act of the whole body, though it by perpe- 


« trated, perhaps, by the hand of one: he is con- 


« ſidered as the nenen by which che others 


« IF}. 

„ And when we  fay, that the me of a per- 
* ſon at the commiſſion of a felony, will involve 
« him in the guilt of the reſt; we muſt not confine 


© ourſelves to a ſtrict, actual preſence, ſuch a pre- 


6 fence as would make him an eye, or an ear wit- 
* nefs of what paſſes. For an accomplice may be 
© involved in the guilt of the reſt, though he may 
< be fo far diſtant from the ſcene of action, as to 
be utterly out of ſight or hearing of what paſ- 
« ſes: For inſtance, if ſeveral perſons agree to com- 
„ mit murder, or other felony, and each man 
< takes his part; fome are appointed to commit 
6: the fact, others to watch at a diſtance to prevent 
"2 furprize, or to favour the eſcape of thoſe who 
ware more immediately engaged; the law ſays, that 
© if the felony is committed, it is the ack of all of 


them; each man operated in his ſtation towards 
the commiſſion of it, at one and the ſame in- 


6 ſtant. 


e And fo doth thei law abhor . of | 


& this kind, eſpecially where innocent blood is ſhed, 


* that a man may, in judgment of law, be involv- 


© ed in the guilt of murder, when poſlibly ' his 
< heart abhorred the thoughts of it, For if num- 
* bers of people aſſemble in proſecution of any un- 
* lawful deſign, with a reſolution to ſtand by each 
te other againſt all oppoſers, and a murder is com- 


* mitted by one of the party in proſecution of 


that deſign, every man ſo engaged at the time, 
& is, in the eye of the law, equally guilty with him 


« that gave the ſtroke. Many caſes might be put 


«© which come under this rule. I will confine my- 


h IP ſuggetls, 


« For 
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d For inſtance ; numbers of people aſſemble for 
0 * purpoſe of running uncuſtomed goods, or for 
« any of the purpoſes which now go under the ge- 
« neral form of ſmuggling, with a reſolution to reſiſt 
« all oppoſers; (and the riding with fire arms, or 


Other offenſive weapons, 1s certainly an evidence 


c of that reſolution) numbers of people, I ſay, aſ- 
« ſemble in this manner and for this purpoſe. They 
are met by the officers of the revenue: one of 
« the party, in proſecution of this unlawful deſign, 
« fires on the King's officer, and kills him, or any 


44 of his aſſiſtants; the whale party is, in the eye of 


the law, guilty of murder, though their. original 


intention went no further than ſmuggling. For 


chat intention being unlawful, the killing in proſe- 
«© cution of that intention, is murder: and every man 
0 engaged in it, partakes of the guilt: : the act of 
<< one, in proſecution of their common engagement, 
is conſidered as the act of all. | 
I will go one ſtep further: the party aſſembled 
ein the manner and for the purpoſes I have men- 
<« tioned, is met by the King's officers, and an af- 
<« fray. happens between theſe: during the affray, 
done of the party fires at the King's officers, but 
« miſles his aim and kills one of his own party, 
« perhaps his neareſt relation and boſom-friend (if 
people of that character are capable of friend- 
« ſhip) this is murder in him, and in the whole 
party too. For if a man, on malice againſt ano- 
ti ther ſtrikes at him, and by accident he kills a 
e third perſon, the law, as it were, transfers the cir- 
c cumſtance of murder from him that was aimed at, 
© to him that received the blow and died by it. 


© And conſequently, in the cale I have juſt pur, 


the perſon who diſcharged the gun being guilty 
of murder, all his accomplices are involved in 


te = his guilt ; becauſe the * was diſcharged in pro- 
* {ecution 
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= ſecution of their common engagement, and it is 
* therefore conſidered as the act of the whole party. 


„What I have hitherto ſaid regards thoſe who 


cc are preſent in the ſenſe I have mentioned, and 


© abetting the fact at the time of the commiſſion of 


© it; but there are others who may be involved in 
te the ſame guilt; I mean the acceſſaries before the 
fact. Theſe are all people, who, by advice, per- 
25 ſuafion, or any other means, procure the fact to 
te be done, but cannot be ſaid, in any ſenſe, to be 
< preſent at the actual perpetration of it. Theſe per- 
c fons are involved in the guilt, and liable in the 


« caſe of wilful murder, to the ſame puniſhment as 


«principal offenders are. 


4 J am very ſenſible, gentlemen, that 1 wi 
« been ſomething longer than I needed to have been, 
« if I had: ſpoken barely for your information; 


< but in this place, and upon this occafion, I thought 
< it not improper to enlarge upon ſome points, that 

people may fee, and conſider in time, the infi- 
4c nite hazard they run, by engaging in the wicked 


« combinations I have mentioned; and how ſudden- 
ly and fatally they may, being 0 engaged, be in- 
1 yolved in the guilt of murder itſelf, while per- 


« haps their 1 view might fall very ſhort 


484 of that crime. 


The bills being found by the Grand Jury againſt 


Benjamin Tapner, .John Cobby, John Hammond, 
William Jackſon, Richard Mills the elder, Richard 


Mills the younger, and William Carter; they were 


arraigned upon the murder of Daniel Chater. 
William Jackſon, and William Carter, were alſo 
arraigned on another inditment for the murder of 
William Galley. To which ſeveral indictments _ 
they all pleaded, Not Guilty, 

The indictments being both read to | them, Mr. 


the 
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the priſoners that they might each of them chal⸗ 


lenge twenty of the pannel, without ſhewing cauſe 


for ſo doing; and that if they agreed to join in their 


challenges they might be tried together, but if 
they did not, they would be tried ſeparately, and 
left them to act in that behalf, as they ſhould ſee 


Proper. 


The priſoners chen i among themſelves, 
for a little while, and then agreed: to join and be 
tried together. And then the jury was ſworn, and 
charged by the clerk of the arraignments, - whoſe 
names were as follow, VIZ, | | | > 


John Burnard, Foreman, John Hipkin, 


William Faulkner, William Hobbs, 

Richard North, John Shotter, 

William Halſtead, Thomas Stuart, 

Henry deer rig William Poe, and 
John Woods, een Wilſon. oP 


After the Council for the King had finiſhed. is 


| ſpeech, the court proceeded to examine the evidences ; 


the firſt of whom was, Mr. Milmer, Collector of 
the Cuſtoms at the port of Poole, who depoſed, 
that about the 17th of October, 1747, he had ad- 
vice that the Cuſtom-houſe at Poole was broke open: 
upon which he haſtened thither, and found the 
outer door broke in pieces, and all the teas carried 
away, except a little bag, s about four ar 
Dv : pounds. i dale . male niewhad 
Mr. Sheerer, Collector bf the Cuſtowns at: Sou⸗ 


thampton, depoſed, that in February laſt, he re- 


ceived a letter from the Commiſſioners of the Cuſ 
toms, acquainting him, that one John Dimar was 
committed to Chicheſter goal, for breaking open 
the Cuſtom-houſe at Poole, with directions to ſend 
the deceaſed Daniel Chater, who could give fome in- 
formation againſt Dimar, to Mr. Battine, the Sur- 
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veyor General, and to acquaint Mr. Battine with 


the occaſion of his ſending Chater: that he ac- 
cordingly ſent Chater with a letter addrefled to Mr. 
Battine, under the care of one William Galley, a 


Tideſman in the port of Southampton ; that hey 
ſet out on Sunday morning, the 14th of February 
laſt; he could not take upon him to ſay how 


Chater was dreſſed, but he remembered he rode 
upon a dark. brown horſe, and had a great coat on, 


with another coat under it, and upon the under 


coat, a belt; he could not recollect how Galley was 


dreſfed, but remembered that he was mounted upon 


a grey horſe. 

William Galley, the ſon of William Galley, de- 
poſed, that he remembered his father's ſetting out 
upon this journey to Mr. Battine, in February laſt ; 
that he ſaw the letter to Mr. Battine, the night 


before his father ſet out, and ſaw the directions; 
he remembered the dreſs his father had on; it was 
a blue great coat, with braſs buttons covered with 


blue, a cloſe bodied coat, of a light brown co- 


| Jour, lined with blue, with a waiſtcoat and breeches 


of the ſame, and that he rode on a grey horſe : he 


remembered that Daniel Chater ſet out at the ſame 
time with his father, and had on a light ſurtout coat, 


with red breeches, and a belt round him, and 
rode upon a brown horſe: that this was the laſt 


time he ſaw his father alive, and that he never ſaw 


Chater ſince. 
Edward Holtom depoſed, that on the 14th of 


February laſt, he ſaw Daniel Chater and another 
-perſon, whom he took to be Galley, at his own 


Houſe at Havant, in the county of Hants; he knew 


Chater very well, and had ſome converſation with 
him : that Chater told him he was going to Chi- 


cheſter upon a little buſineſs, and brought in a let- 


-ter which was directed to William Battine, 1 
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at Faſt Marden, upon which he (the witneſs) told 
him he was going out of his way ; that Galley 
wiſhed he would direct him the way; that he di- 
rected him to go to Stanſtead, near Rowland's- 
Caſtle; and that they ſaid they ſhould be back again 
the next day. a 

George Auſten depoſed, that on Sunday, the 
14th of February laſt, he ſaw two men, one mount- 
ed upon a brown horſe, and the other upon a grey, 
at the New. Inn at Leigh, at the pariſh of Ha- 
vant ; that they came to the New-Inn when he was 
there, and enquired the way to Eaſt Marden; to 
which place he was going to direct them, when one 
of the men, who had a blue coat on, pulled a 
letter out of his pocket, which he (the witneſs) 
looked at, and ſeeing it was directed to Eaſt Mar- 
den, he told them that they were going ten miles 
out of their way ; that he and his brother, Thomas 
Auſtin, and his brother in-law, Robert Jenkes, were 
going part of their road, and would conduct them 
the beſt way they could; that they went no further 
together than to a place called Rowland's Caſtle, 
to a public houſe which was kept by the Widow 
Paine; the two ftrangers called for rum there. 
This was about the middle of the day; that the Wi- 
dow Paine aſked him if he knew theſe men, or 
whether they belonged to his company : he told her 
they were going to Mr. Battine's, and that he was go- 
ing to ſhew them the way; ſhe then ſaid ſhe thought 
they were going to do harm to the Smugglers, and 
defired him to ſet them out of their way, which he. 
refuſed to do; ſhe then ſeemed uneaſy, and ſhe and 
her ſon conſulted together. That her ſon went out, 
and in a little time the priſoner Jackſon came in; 
that the priſoner Carter, and ſeveral more came there 


{on afterwards. He knew none but Jackſon and 


Carter : that Jackſon enquired where the, two men 
were. bound for; and the man in the light co- 
„ „ loured 


\ 
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Toured coat anſwered, they were going to Mr. Bate 
tine's, and from thence to Chicheſter ; but Carter 
was not by at that time. That the two ſtrangers | 
; had ſome rum, and Jackſon called for a mug of 

hot, which was gin and beer mixed, or ſomething of 

that kind, and, to the beſt of his knowledge, they all 0 
drank together ; he did not ſee any ill treatment, | 
nor either of the men bloody, whilfi he was there; | -_ 
that he went away between one and two, and left the 
two men there; the Widow Paine called him ont 
of doors, and told him his brother Jenkes wanted 
to ſpeak to him; when he came out his horfe was 
at the hedge by the back door, and his brother ſaid, 

he wondered why the two men did not go away; 
upon which he went back again into the houſe, and 

is brother was uneaſy becauſe he did fo. That the 
Widow Paine adviſed him to go home, and ſaid, the 
two men would be directed their way: he was unealy 
at going without them, becauſe he ſaw ſo many men 
come in, and imagined they had ſome deſign to do 
them harm. That when he went away, Jackſon 
and Carter were left with the two men, to the belt 
of his knowledge; and Jackſon, as well as the Wi- 
dow Paine, perſuaded him to go home. He was po- 
ſitive that Jackſon and Carter were there, for he 
knew them very well. 
The court aſked Jackſon and Carter if they works 

aſk the witneſs any queſtions ? they both anſwered 
in the negative. 

Thomas Auſten depofed, that he was at the New 
Inn at Leigh, on Valentine's day laſt, with his brother 
George ; he ſaw two men there who enquired their 
way to Mr. Battine's; he went from thence with 

them to Rowland's- Caſtle; they went to the Wi- 
do. Paine's, at that place, and called for a dram of 
rum; the priſoners were not there at firſt, but in a 
little time Jackſon came, and ſoon afterwards the 
PREY Carter. That the Widow Paine * 
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him at the outer door before either of the priſoners 
came, and aſked him if he knew the two men, and 
faid, ſhe was afraid they were come to do the ſmug- 
ers. ſome ' miſchief, and that ſhe would fend for 
William Jackſon: her ſon went for him, and he 


ſoon came, and another little man, and his ſervant, 


He ſaw one [Joſeph Southern, and the priſoner Car- 


ter, but Carter did not come ſo ſoon as Jackſon; 


he (the witneſs) ſtaid there till ſeven o'clock in the 
evening, and about that time Jackſon ſtruck one of 


the men in the face, who, to the beſt of his re- 


membrance, had a blue coat on; they all drank 
pretty freely from one o clock, and he was drunk, and 
went to ſteep, and the two men were fuddled, and 
went to fleep' in the little room; that about ſeven 


o'clock Jackſon went into the little room and awaken- 
ed the two men; and when they came out of the 
room it was that Jackſon ſtruck one of them; 


after they came out, the two men went away with 
Jackſon and Carter, and one William Steele, and 
Edmund Richards; he did not remember they were 
forced away, and did not ſee them upon the horſes, 
nor did he ever ſee them any more: this was * 
tween ſeven and eight o'clock. | 

Being aſked, whether he ſaw either of the men 


produce a deputation, or heard any high words, 


ſaid he did not; that he was aſleep the beſt part of 
the forenoon, and did not ſee any ill treatment but 
that one blow which he had mentioned, and did 
not obſerve any blood about them when they went 
away. 

Being croſs examined, ſaid, be did not e who 
the two ſtrangers were, but they were the ſame-per- 


ſons his brother George ſpoke of, and had a let- 


ter for Mr. Battine; that one of them had a blue 
coat on, and rode upon a grey horſe, and the other 
man rode upon a browniſh horſe; he did not fee 
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the direction of the letter, but he heard it wad by 
Robert Jenkes. 

Robert Jenkes depoſed, that he ſaw two men upon 
the 14th of February laſt, one of them upon a black. 
iſh horſe, the other upon a grey, and dreſſed in 
riding coats; they were the ſame men that George 
and Thomas Auſten ſpoke of; they went together to 
Rowland's-Caſtle, and got there about eleven. o'clock, 
or. ſomewhat later, and went into a houſe which 
was kept by the Widow Paine; he did not hear her 
give directions to ſend for any body, but the pri- 
ſoners, Jackſon and Carter ſoon came thither ; he 
ſtaid there about an hour and half, and whilſt he 
was there, he did not ſee any abuſe, or oblerve 
that either of the men was bloody ; he had no con- 
verſation with Jackſon, further than that Jackſon 
ſaid, he would fee the letter which was going to 
Major Battine ; and Carter he believes might ſay ſo 
too; when he wanted to go away, Jackſon would 
not ſuffer him to go through the room, where the 
two men were; that Jackſon told him, if he had a 
mind to go, he might go through the garden to 
the back part of the houſe; he did fo, and found 
his horſe there, and went away; but could not ſay 
why Jackſon refuſed to let him go through the room, 
but believed it was for fear the two men ſhould 
go away with him: that he did not order his horſe _ 
to be led round the garden himſelf; that George 
Auſten and he went away together upon his horſe, 
and that Jackſon would lee the letter one of the men 
had in his pocket; and the witneſs ſaw the direction 

of it, which was to William Battine, Eſq. at Eaſt 
Marden. 
| Being croſs examined by the priſoner Carter, whe- 
ther Carter ſaid he would ſee the letter, anſwered, 
that both Carter and Jackſon faid fo ; and that Car- 
ter did ſay he would ſee the letter that was going ta 


Mr. Battine ; ; that he Che N did not * 
| 8 


=. 


his horſe to be carried to the back part of the houſes 


and that Carter was by when he was told by Jack- 


ſon, that if he had a mind to go, his horſe ſhould be 


led to the back part of the houſe.; 1 
Joſeph Southern depoſed, that on Sunday, the 14th 


of February laſt, he ſaw ſenkes, the two Auſtens, 
and two other men on the road, coming from Ha- 
. vant, towards Rowland's-Caſtle ; one of them had a 
blue coat on, and rode a grey-horſe ; that he went 
to Rowland's-Caſtle himſelf that day, and ſaw Jenkes, 


Auſten, and the ſame two men, fitting on horſe- 
back, drinking at the Widow Paine's door; he ſtaid 
there beſt part of an hour, and ſaw them and ſe- 


veral other perſons in the houſe; that he ſaw the 


priſoners Jackſon and Carter in the houſe ; while he 
ſtaid there, he ſat down, and drank a pint of 
beer by the kitchen fire, but the other perſons were 
in another room ; that he ſaw the two men go out to 
the door and come in again, and one of them had a 


| handkerchief over his eye, and there was blood upon it; 


that he met this man as he was going in, and heard 
him ſay to Jackſon, * I am the King's officer, and I 


„vill take notice of you that ſtruck me.” That Car- 


ter was not preſent when this was ſaid, but was in 
the houſe : the man who ſpoke thus to Jackſon, had 
a parchment in his hand, and heard him ſay he 
was going to Mr. Battine with it: that he (the 
witneſs) went away between two and three o clock, 
and did not know what became of the letter, nor 
did he hear Jackſon or Carter ſay what became 


ä ; | 
| The priſoners Jackſon and Carter ſaid, they would 


4 


not aſk him any queſtions. _ 2 
William Garrett depoſed, that he was at the 


Widow Paine's, the 14th of February laſt, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and ſaw the two pri- 
| -foners, Jackſon and Carter, and two ſtrangers there; 
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that one of them, who had a blue coat on, had re- 
ceived a blow upon his cheek, and the blood ran 
down it; that juſt as he came in, this man was 
ſtanding up. by the back of a chair, and Jackſon 
Rood by him, and he heard Jackſon ſay, That for 


* a quartern of gin he would ferve him fo again; 


by which the witneſs underſtood that Jackſon had 


| firuck him before; he did not hear the man ſay 


he was the King's officer, but he heard Jackfon fay, 
« You a King's officer ! Tn make vou a King's offi- 
* cer, and that you ſhall know.” That when he 


went away he left them there. 


The prifoner's would not aſk him any queſtions. 

William Lamb depoſed, that he went to the Wi- 
dow Paine's, at Rowland's-Caſtle, on the 14th of 
February laft, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 


and found Jackſon and Carter there; that before he 
went, he faw one of the Widow Paine's ſons call 


Carter aſide, at his houſe at Weſt- Bourne; that there 


were ſeveral other people there in another room, 


amongſt whom were Thomas Auſten, and two men 


that were ſtrangers to him; one of them had on 
a a blue gaberdine; the two men, he underſtood, were 


going with a letter to Mr. Battine ; he ſaw no ill 
treatment during the little time he Raid there ; that 
Edmund Richards, one of the company, pulled out 
a piſtol, and ſaid, that whoever ſhould diſcover any 
thing that paſted at this houſe he would blow his 
brains out, Jackſon and Carter were hot in the 
room when theſe words were ſpoke,. as he believes. 
He ſaw the man in the blue gaberdine pull a parch- 


ment out of his pocket, and heard him tell the peo- 


ple he was a King's officer; his wig was then off, 

and there was blood upon his cheek; that he ſaw 

2 letter which he underſtood to be going to Mr. 

Battine ; one Kelly, and the priſoner Carter, had it 

in their hands, but he did not know how they came 

by nz "he did not ou the direction of the eters ; 
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be obſerved it was broke open when he ſaw it in the 
hands of Carter of Kelley; and he underſtood, by 


the diſcourſe of the company, that it was a letter 


which the two ſtrangers were to carry to Mr. Battine, 

but he never read it. | | 
The priſoners would not aſk him any queſtion. 
Richard Kent depoſed, that he was at the Widow 


Paine” s on the 14th of February laſt; and that Ed- 


mund Richards told him, that if he ſpoke a word of 
what he had ſeen or heard there, he would ſhoot him 


through the body; but Jackſon and Carter were not 


in the room when Richards ſaid this. 
George Peate depoſed, that he was at Rouland- $= 
Caſtle on Sunday the 14th of February laſt, about 


70 clock in the evening, or after, and ſaw nine men 


there, and that the priſoners Jackſon and Carter were 


two of them: he ſtaid there about half an hour, and 


as ſoon as he came in he ſaw four or. five men with 
great coats and boots on, moſt of them upon their 


legs, as if they were jult going ; he went and warmed 
himſelf by the kitchen fire, and ſat down by Thomas 
Auſten who was then aſleep : he called for a pint of 
beer, and ſoon after heard the ſtroke of a whip, re- 
peated three or four times, in a little room that was 
at the corner of the kitchen, but did not ſee who gave 
the blows, or who received them: that he afterwards 
heard a ſtrange ruſtling of people, more than before, 
and ſaw ſeven or eight men come into the kitchen: 
that the priſoners Jackſon and Carter, and William 
Steele, and two that went by the names of Sam and 
Harry : there were two other perſons there, whom to 
his knowledge he had never ſeen before nor fince, 


and could give no account of them, nor did he ob- 


ſerve how they were dreſſed: that ſoon after he 
thought he heard a blow, and {aw Jackſon in a mov- 


ing poſture, as if he had juſt given a blow, and was 
drawing up his. arm in a proper form as if he was 
going to give another; but William Paine ſteaped 
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up, and called him fool and block head for 0 doing: | 
upon which he ſunk his arm, and did not behave in 


the like manner any more in his fight : that juſt as 


they were going out of doors, Jackſon turned round, 
with a piſtol in his hand, and aſked for a belt, ſtrap 
or ſtring, but nobody gave him either, and he put his 
piſtol in his great-coat pocket, and went away with 


the reſt : that by the trampling of horſes he fappoſed 


they all went on horſeback, but which way he knew 
not; it was between 7 and 8 oclock as mgh as he 
could gueſs, when they went off; he did not hear 
any converſation about one of the ſtrangers being the 
king's officer, nor did he fee the blow given, nor the 


other perſon to whom the other blow was going to be 


IVen. 
The priſoners would not aſk him any queſtions. 
John Raſe, otherwife Raiſe, (he being ar acceſſary 

in the fact) was called on by the king's council and 


fworn, He depoſed, that on Sunday the 14th of 
February he was at Rowland's Caſtle between twelve 


and one o'clock at noon; that when he came there 
he found Edmund Richards, Wilkam Steele, the pri- 
foners Carter and Jackſon, and Little Sam, Richard 


Kelly, Jackſon's wife, and Galley and Chater; he 
ſaw Jackſon take Chater to the door, and heard: him 
ak him if he knew any thing of Dimar; Chater an- 

ſwered, he did; and was obliged to go and ſpeak 


againſt him : chat Galley then went out to keep 
Chater from talking to Jackfon ; whereupon Jackſon 
knocked Galley down with his fiſt ; that Galley came 
ia again, and ſoon after Jackſon and Carter. When 
they were all come in, be, (the witneſs) with the pri- 


ſoners Jackfon and Carter, and Edmund Richards 
went into the back room: that there they enquired 
of Jackſon what he had got out of the 


(meaning Chater) that Jackſon informed them, that 


Cuhater ſaid he knew Dimar, and was obliged to come 
in as a Witneſs againſt him : that then they oonſulted 
| what | 
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what to do with them (Chater and Galley ;) this was 
about three o'clock in the afternoon : they firſt pro- 


poſed to carry them to ſome ſecure place where they 


might be taken care of, till they had an opportunity 
of currying them over to France; that when this pro- 
poſition was made, the priſoners Jacklon and Carter, 
and Richards and himſelf were preſent ; this reſolu- 
tion was taken to fend them out of the way, that 
Chater ſhould not appear againſt Dimar ; and after- 
wards it was agreed to fetch a horſe and carry them 
away : that Galley and Chater appeared very uneaſy 
and wanted to be gone; and thereupon Jackſon's wife, 
to pacify them, told them that ſhe lived at Major Bat- 
tine's ; that he (the witneſs) then went to Chicheſter, 
and ſaw no more of them that night. ori ep 
Being croſs-examined ſaid, at this conſultation there 


das nothing mentioned but the ſecuring them, in or- 


der to carry them to France. 
This witneſs, having gone thus far in his evidence, 
was ſet by for the preſent; the council for the 
crown declaring that they would call him again 
to give an account of what paſſed on the 17th, 
when Chater was murdered, after they had ex- 
amined the next witneſs, | 
Then William Steele, one of the accomplices in 
both the murders from beginning to end, was ſworn, 
who depoſed, that he was ſent for to the Widow 
Paine's on Sunday the 14th of February ; that the 
priſoner Jackſcn, Little Sam, one Kelley, and two 
men more, and ſackfon's wife, were there when he 
came, which was about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and foon afterwards Little Harry, the priſoner Carter, 
Edmund Richards, John Raiſe, and Carter's wife 
came thither ; he did not know how Jackſon and 
Carter came to be there; but the Widow Paine's ſon 
came and called him (the witneſs) out, and ſaid, he 
muſt go to Caſtle, for there were two men came to 


| ſwear againſt the Shepherd, meaning Dimar ; that 
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when he came in they were in general ſober, as far 


as he ſaw, but they lat drinking together about two 
hours ; that Jackſon tcok Chater out of the houſe to 
examine him about Dimar; and after they had been 
out ſome time, Galley went to them, but ſoon re- 


turned, and ſaid, Jackſon had knocked him down. 


The witneſs ſaw he was bloody all down the left 
cheek ; that Jackſon was not in the room when Galley 


came in, but came in with Carter a little afterwards ; . 


that then Galley, addreſſing himſelf to Jackſon, ſaid, 
he did not know any occaſion he had to uſe him in 
that manner, and that he ſhould remember it, and 
took down his name in Jackſon's preſence. Galley 
likewiſe ſaid, he was an officer, and ſhewed his depu- 
tation to the people that went into the room. 

The company continued drinking till Galley. and 
Chater were quite fuddled, and went into a little in- 
ner room to ſieep ; this was about four or five o'clock, 
and they continued in the little room two or three 


Hours ſleeping ; the reſt of the company fat drinking 


all the while, conſulting what to do with Galley and 
Chater. The priſoners Jackſon and Carter and Little 
Sam, Little Harry, Richards and the witneſs, were 


at this conſultation. It was propoſed to put them 


(Galley and Chater) out of the way, becauſe they 
ſhould not appear againſt the Shepherd, meaning 
Dimar ; and it was propoſed to throw them into the 
well in the horſe paſture, about half a mile from 
Rowland's Caſtle ; but it was thought not convenient 
to put them into a well ſo near, for fear of a diſco- 
very. It was then propoſed to join, and each man 
to allow them gd. per week, and keep them in ſome 
ſecret place, till they ſaw what became of Dimar ; 
and as Dimar was ſerved, fo theſe two (Galley and 
Chater) were to be ſerved. This was talked of while 
Galley and Chater were aſleep, and there was no 
other propoſal made as he heard. But while they 


were talking of theſe things,” ** wives of Carter and 
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Jackſon ſaid, it was no matter what became of them 


(Galley and Chater) or what was done to them; they 


ought to be hanged, for they were come to ruin them, 
meaning the ſmugglers. That about 7 oclock Carter 
and Jackſon went into the room, and waked Galley 


and Chater, and brought them out of the room ver 


bloody and very drunk; he did not ſee what paſled 
in the room, but was ſure they did not go in ſo 
bloody; and he believed Jackſon and Carter had 


kicked and ſpurred them; they ſet Galley the officer 
on a brown or black horſe, and Chater up behind 
him: Jackſon, Carter and Richards put them on 
horſe- back, and tied their legs under the horle's belly, 


and alſo tied their legs together; they then tied a line 


to the bridle, and he (the witneſs) got upon a grey 
horſe and led them along; that juſt after they turned 
the corner, about twenty or thirty yards from the 


| houſe, Jackſon cried out, Whip them, lick the 


dogs, cut them.” | 

It was then dark, and the company whipped and 
laſhed them with their horſewhips, ſome on one fide 
and ſome on the other, with great violence on the 
face and head, and other parts of the body, and con- 
tinued to do ſo while they rode about half a mile, to 
a place called Wood-Aſhes; that there they alighted, 
and Little Sam gave all the company a dram or two, 
but none to Galley and Chater ; that as ſoon as they 


were mounted again, Jackſon and Carter cried out, 


«© D—n them, lick them, whip them;” and they 


were whipped as before for about a mile farther, and 


then they fell down under the horſe's belly, with their, 


heads upon the ground, and their legs over the ſad- 


dle; they were immediately ſet up again, and their 
legs tied together in the ſame poſture, and the com- 
pany went on whipping them as before, till they 
came to a place called Goodthrop Dean, which was 
about half a mile further. They were beat very 
much, and, in the witneſs's judgment, it was almoſt 
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inoilible- they Ibonld It cheir horſes. When they 


came to Goodthrop Dean, ſomebody of the company 


pulled out a piſtol, and ſaid he would ſhoot them 


(Galley and Chater) through the head if they made 


any noiſe whilſt they went through the village; he 
could not tell who it was that threatened to ſhoot 


them, but apprehends it was done for fear the people 
of the village ſhould hear them. They went on but 
a a foot pace; and after they were got through Dean, 
they were whipped again as before; and when they 
came near a place called Idf worth, they fell down 
again under the horſe's belly, and then ſome of the 
company looſed them, and ſet up the officer (Galley) 
behind him (the witneſs) and Chater and Little Sam; 
and in this manner they proceeded towards Lady- 
Holt-Park, which is near three miles from Idſworth, 
whipping Galley and Chater as before ; but the laſhes 
of their whips falling upon the witneſs, as he fat be- 
fore Galley, he (the witneſs) could not bear the 
ſtrokes, and therefore they left off whipping Galley 
m that manner. 


Galley fat upon the horſe till they came to Lady- 


Holt-Park, and then being faint and tired with riding 
he got down ; and Carter and Jackſon took him, one 
by the arms and the other by the legs, and carried 
him to a well, called Harris's Well, by the fide of 
Lady-Holt-Park ; and then Jackſon faid to Carter, 
Well throw him into the well:” to which Carter 

replied, with all my heart ;” and Galley feetned in- 


different what they did with him: but ſome of the - 


company ſaying it was pity to throw him into the well, 
Jackſon and Carter fet him up behind the witneſs 
again, and Chater was ſtill behind Little Sam; they 
went on in this manner till they came to go down the 
Bill, when Galley was faint and tired, and could not 
ride any further, and got down there; on which Car- 


ter and Jackſon laid him on a horſe before Edmund 


112 with his "OP _ the pomel of the _— 
| they 
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they laid him acroſs the horſe, becauſe he was fo bat 


they could not contrive to carry him in any other 
manner, and they. carried him ſo for about a mile and 
half from the well; that then Richards being tired of 


holding him, let 1 down by the fide of the horſe, 
and Carter and Jackſon put him upon the grey horſe, 


that he (the witneſs) was upon, and the witneſs: got 


off; they ſet him up, his legs acroſs the ſaddle, an 
his body lay over the horſe's mane ; that in this po- 
ſture Jackſon held him on; he did not remember that 

any body elſe held him at that time; that they went 


on ann about half a mile in this manner, Galley cry- 


ing out vehemently all the time, Barbarous uſage > 
for God's fake ſhoot me gy the head __ 
* through the body.” 
He (the witneſs) thought Jackſon was pinching kink 
by the private parts, for there were no blows given 


_ when he cried out ſo: that Chater was ſtill with the 


y behind Little Sam, and they went on for 
about two miles and half further, the company holds 
ing Galley by turns on the horſe, till they came to a 
dirty lane: at this place Carter and Jackfon rode for- 
wards, and bid the reſt of the company ftop at the 
ſwing gate beyond the water till they ſhould return. 
Jackſon and Carter came to them again at the fwing 
gate, and told them that the man of the houſe whi- 
ther they went was ill, and that they could not go 
thither; by which he underſtood they had been in 
the neighbourhood to get entertainment. 


It was then propoſed to go forward to the houſe of 


one Scardefield; and little Harry tied Galley with 


a cord, and got upon horſeback behind him, in or- 


der to hold him upon the horfe; and they went on 


till they came to a gravelly knap in the road; at chick 
place Galley cried out, I ſhall fall, I thall fall;” 
whereupon Little Harry ſaid, © D—n you, then f 3 


and gave him a puſh, and Galley fell down, — 


98 and never ſpoke a word more ; he, the witneſs, 
| believed 


(236) 
Believed his neck was broke by the fall; that they 


ut him upon the horſe again, and went away for 


Rake, to the ſign of the Red Lion, which was kept 


by William Scardefield ; : that Chater was behind Lit- 
tle Sam, and was carried to Scardefield's houſe, and 
was very bloody when he came there; that Jackſon 


and Little Harry went from Scardefield's with Chater, 
about three o'clock in the morning; and Jackſon af. 
terwards returned to Scardefield's, and ſaid he had 
left Chater at Old Mills's houſe, and Little Harry tro 
look after him, that he might not eſcape. This was 


on Monday, the 1gth of February, and they remain- 
ed all that day at Scardefield's houſe ; that the pri- 


ſoner, Richard Mills the younger, was there on that 


day; and upon hearing from Carter and Jackſon, 
that they had paſſed by a precipice of about go feet 
deep, when they had Chater with them, he aid, 
If J had been there, I would have called a coun- 
& cil of war on the ſpot, and he (Chater) ſhould 
have gone no further,” or words to that effect. 
That two or three days afterwards the company 


| net at Scardefield's again, to conſult what to do 


with Chater ; that John Raiſe, the priſoners Carter, 
Jackſon, and Richard Mills the younger, ſon of the 


priſoner Richard Mills, Thomas Willis, John Mills, 
another ſon of old M ills, the priſoners Tapner, Cob- 


bey, Hammond, and Thomas Stringer, Edmund 
Richards, and Daniel Perrier, and he, the witneſs, 
were there conſulting what to do with Chater ; and 
John Mills propoſed to take him out, load a gun, and 
tie a ſtring to the trigger, and place him (Chater) 


againſt the Gun, and that all of them ſhould pull 


the ſtring, to involve every one of them in the ſame 


degree of guilt ; but this propoſal was not agreed to. 


Then Jackſon and Carter propoſed to carry him 


back to the well, and to murder him there, which 


was agreed to by all the company: but Richard 


Mills the younger, and 3 Mills ſaid, they could 
not | 
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not go with them to the well becauſe they had no 
horſes, and as it was in their (the other priſoners) 
way home, they might do it as well without them: 
and ſo it was concluded to murder Chater, and then 
to throw bim into the well. 

That in the evening they went away from Rake to 


the houſe of the priſoner Richard Mills the elder, 


and found Chater in a ſkillin or out- houſe, run up 
at the back of Mills's houſe, a place where they 
put turf in: he was chained with an iron chain 
about three yards long, to a beam that went acroſs 
the ſkillin, about as high as his head; that he was 
bloody about his head, and had a cut upon one ef 
his eyes, but he could ſee with it; that the priſo- 
ner Richard Mills the elder was at home himſelf, 


and fetched out bread and cheeſe for them to 


eat, and gave them drink, and received them and 
made them welcome; that it is a private houſe, 
no inn or alghouſe; that they all of them went to 
and again, between the houſe and the ſkillin ; and 
that the priſoner Richa rd Mills the elder was at 


home all the while; that the priſoner Tapner pul- 


led out a elaſp knife, opened it, and ſwore to Cha- 


ter he would be his butcher, wind cut him' over 


both his eyes, _— down his forehead, ſo that he 


| bled to a great degree. He was ordered by fome 
of the company to ſay his prayers for they were. 


come to kill him, and kil him they would; that 
Tapner ſaid this, and ſome of the company were 
then in the fkillin, and the reſt of them were in 
the houſe, but no one interpoſed to fave his life 
that he (the witneſs) was in the ſkillin when Cha- 
ter was adviſed to ſay his pray ers, and was cut and 
chained by the leg at the ſame time. 

When they had kept him there as long as they 
thought fit, ſomebody of the company unlocked the 


chain, and ſet him on horſeback, and John Raiſe, 


Famand Richards, Little Harry, Little Sam, the 
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priſoners Jackſon, Carter, Thomas Stringer, the 
priſoners Tapner, Cobby and Hammond, with Lit- 
tle Daniel, and the witneſs, ſet out with him for 
Lady-Holt- Park, to carry him down to the well; that 
when they came to a place called Harting, Ri- 
chards, Little Harry and Little Sam went back; 

and . the reſt came to White Gate by Lady- 
Hold-Park, Carter and Jackſon left them, but firſt 
told them they muſt keep along a little further, and 
they would not miſs the well, it being about two 
hundred yards further, and that there were ſome 

poles on the right hand of it and round the well. 
They went on, found the well, by the direction Car- 
er he Jackſon had given them, and carried Chater 
with them; that then Tapner, Stringer, and Cobby 
got off their. horſes; ; Tapner pulled a cord out of 
his pocket, and put it about Chater's neck, and led 
him towards the well; Chater ſeeing two or three 
poles down, ſaid be could get through, but Tapner 
ſaid, No, you ſhall get over;” and he did fo 
with the rope about his neck; they then put him 
into the well, and hanged him, winding the rope 
round the rails, and his body hung down in the 
mouth of the well for. about a quarter of an hour; 
and then Stringer took hold of his legs to pull him 
aſide, and let his head fall firſt into the well, and 
Tapner let the rope go, and down fell the body 
in = well, head foremoſt ; that they ſtaid there ſome 
time, and one of the company ſaid, he thought he 
had heard him breathe in the well, upon which they 
got a poſt or two, and "threw them into 2 well 
upon him, and there they left him. _ 

Steele, the witneſs, being croſs-exatnined as to 
this, ſaid, he never heard the priſoner Mills the el- 
der lay, be would not have them murder the man, 
and added, to be ſure he muſt hear them talk of mur- 


dering him whilſt 1205 were at his houſe. 
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John Raiſe being called again, ſaid, that after he 
14th of February, as mentioned in the former part 
of his evidence, he met ſome of the ſame company, 
and others, on the Wedneſday evening following, 
being the 17th, at Scardefield's, at Rake; that the 
priſoners Richard Mills the younger, Carter, Jack- 
ſon, Tapner, Cobby, and Hammond, with Steele, 
Richards, Little Sam, Daniel Perrier, John Mills, 
and Thomas Willis were there; and it was pro- 
peſed at that meeting to murder Chater. He could 
not ſay who firſt made the propoſal, but to the beſt 
of his knowledge it was either Jackſon or Carter, 


and it was agreed to by all the company; it was 


not then reſolved how it was to be done, but only 


in general that he was to be murdered and thrown 


into the well: that they went to the houſe of the 


priſoner Richard Malls the elder, to join Litttle Har- 


ry, who was left there to take care of Chater, and 


found Chater chained by the leg upon ſome turf in 1 
a ſkillin, at the backſide of the houſe; that the 
priſoner Richard Mills the elder was at home, 
and ordered his houſekeeper to fetch bread and 
cheeſe, and ſome houſehold beer, for any of them 
to eat and drink that would, and believes Mills knew 


they came for Chater; that Tapner and Cobby 
were very earneſt to go and ſee Chater, and - Tap- 
ner having his knife in his hand, ſaid, This knife 
* ſhall be his butcher.” That thereupon the priſoner 
Richard Mills the elder ſaid, , Pray do not murder 
* him here, but carry him ſomewhere elſe before 
** you do it.” That old Mills ſaid this on ſeeing 
Tapner 1 his knife in his hand, and hearing 
him declare it ſhould be his (Chater 's) butcher: that 
they then went out into the ſkillin, and found Chater 
fitting upon ſome beath, or turf, and Tapaer or- 


dered him to ſay his Nen 
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* hile he was repeating the Lord's prayer, Ter- 


ner cut him over the face with his knife, and 
Cobby ſtood by, kicking and damning of him. This 
doo was while the poor man was ſaying the Lord's 
prayer. That Chater aſked them, what was become 


-of- Galley, and they told him he was murdered, 


-and that they were come to murder him; upon which 


Chater earneſtly begged to live cher day; that 
Cobby aſked him his name, and whether he had 


not eue harveſt work at Selſeaꝰ to which 


ke anſwered that his name was Daniel Chater; 
that he had harveſted at Selſea, and there he became 


acquainted with Dimar. Tapner and Cobby aſked. 


him what they had fed with at Old Mills's; and he 
ſaid peaſe. pottage; that little Harry unlocked the 


© thorſe-lock, that was on Chater's leg, and Tapner, 


Cobby, and Stringer brought him out of the ſkillin, 
and ſet him upon Tapner's mare, in order to carry 


him to the well, to be there mitdeled and thrown 


In; and that all the company knew, at that time, what 
as to be done with him; that they rode about three 


miles towards the wall, 2114 ſometimes whipped Chater 


with their horſe-whips; and Tapner obſerving that 


he bled, ſwore, if he blooded his (Tapner's) ſad- 


dle, he irould Whip him again. When they came 


0 Harting, Carter, Jackſon, Richards, Little Sam, 
-Little Harry, and Steele, faid, «© We have done our 


parts, Fou{meaning the reſt of the company) ſhall do 
. yours. By which they meant, as he took it, that 


5 they had murdered Galley, and that the reſt ſhould | 
murder Chater; and Richards, Little Sam, and Little 


ore th v g there, and did not ere them any 
1 further. 
The reſt wein on Wench ihe un but Carter and 


N Akiba ſtopped before they came to it, and told them 


"the well was a little further off, deſcribed it, and 


ſaid they could not mils finding it; that he (the 0 
| | | nels 
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(241) 
meſs) and Tapner, Cobby, Stringer, Hamrond, Per- 
rier, and Steele, came to the well, got off their 
horſes, and tock Chater off his Bord and either 
Tapner or Cobby put a cord about his neck: that 


there was a ſhord in the pales around the wall, 


and he heard Chater ſay, he could get through there, 
but Cobby ſaid, D—n you, no; you fhall not; 
« you ſhall get over;” that Tapner wound the cord 
round the pales, : and Chater was put into the mouth 
of the well, hung by the neck for about a quarter 
of an hour, then they looſened the rope, and turn- 
ed the body, that it fell head OY into the 
well. > 

They ſtaid there till a of the compu high 


they — him breathe or groan, and then went 


to get a rope and ladder of one Combleack, a Gar 
deners; that they met Jackſon and Carter, and told 
them what they had done, and that they were go- 


ing to get a rope, and a ladder, for Chater was 


not quite dead in the well, that they all eould not 
raiſe the ladder ; ſo they got ſome old gate poſts and 


ſtones, and threw down upon him into the well, and. 


then left him. 

The — nend deſired the witneſs might 
be aſked, whether, when they were at Old Mills's, 
he did not offer to ride away, and make a diſca- 
| very, but was prevented by the company? 

Raiſe ſaid, he never heard him ſay any thing 
about it; but foe of the company threatened any 
of the reſt who ſhould refuſe to 80 to the unde 
of Chater. 

Ann Peſcod a that two men came to bur 
father's, on the 15th of February, about one or two 
O clock in the morning, and called for Thomas 


Peſcod her father; that ſhe aſked one of them his 


name, and he ſaid it was William Jackſon: her fa- 
ther, who was then very ill, ſaid they might come 


in if they would; _ Jackſon did come in, and 
| aſked 
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aſked if they could not abide in the beute ſome 


time; to which ſhe anſwered no, becauſe her father 
was ill; and thereupon Jackſon turned to the other 


men, and ſaid, we cannot think of abiding here, as 
the man is ſo ill, and ſo they went away. She ow. 


that Jackſon's hand was bloody. 


William Scardefield depoſed, that he kept the 


Red-Lion at Rake, in the pariſh of Rogate, and 
that in the night, between the 14th and 15th 
of February laſt, the priſoners Jackſon and Carter, 
with Steele and Richards, came to his houſe, and 
called out to him, For God's ſake get up and let 


© us in; that he let them in, lighted a candle, and 


ſaw they were bloody. He aſked: them how they 


came to be ſo, and they {aid they had had an en- 


gagement with ſome officers, and had loſt their 


goods, and ſome of their men they feared were dead, 
and ſome were wounded; that they ſaid they would 


go and call them that were at the other public- 


| Houſe; and while he was gone down into the cel- 
lar, he heard horſes come to the door, and ſome 


of the men went into the kitchen, ſome into the 
brewhouſe, and ſome into the parlour; that he ſaw 


two or three men in the brewhouſe, and there lay 


ſomething like a man before them, by. the brew- 


| bouſe door, he heard them ſay, he was dead; that 
ſome of them calling for liquor, he carried a glaſs 


of gin into the parlour, and ſaw a man there ſtand- 
ing upright, with his face bloody, and one of his 


eyes ſwelled very much; that Richards was in the 
parlour with the man, and objected to his coming 
in; the priſoners Jackſon, Carter and three others 


were then in the brewhouſe, and Steele was with 
them; after they had drank three mugs of hot, they 
got their horſes out, and ſent him down for ſome 
brandy and rum, but when he came up with it all 
che —_—_ were gone, —_ 22 below the 


bouſe, 


poſed, that ſhe remembered her late huſband's ſet- 


(43) 


. bouſe, though ſeveral of them came back to drink, 


one or two at a time; that he did not know what be- 
came of the man he ſave ſtanding in the parlour, but 
he obſerved they ſeparated themlelves into two com- 
Panies ; that one of the company, a little man, 
aſked him, if he did not know the place where they 
laid up ſome goods a year and half ago; and 
the priſoner Carter came back and ſaid, they 


| muſt have a lanthorn; that Richards fell in a paſ- 


ſion, becauſe he refuled to go along with them; 


and upon ſeeing him come towards them with a2 
light, the company parted; that he ſaw a horſe 
ſtanding at a little diſtance, and there ſeemed to 


be a man lying acroſs it, and two men holding him 
on, and he believed the perſon lying acroſs the horſe 
was dead, but he was not nigh 0 to be p97 


ſitive. 
Ihat on W or Thurſday following, about 


twelve or one at noon, the priſoners Jackſon and 


Carter, and all the reſt of the company came again to 
his houſe; that the priſoner Richard Mills the 


younger, and John. Mills were ſent for and they 


came. 
Edward Stones proved, that on the 16th or 17th 


of September laſt,, he found the body of a Fe 
man in a well in Harras Wood, within two hun- 


dred yards of Lady- Holt-Houſe, and that there 
were two pieces of timber over the body; that he 
went immediately to get the coroner's inqueſt, and 


when he came back, he ſaw the man had boots 


on, and there was a rope about his. neck ; that the 
well is by Lady-Holt-Park, in the county of Sul- 
ſex. 

Mr. Brackſtone A was the boots, and a belt 
that were taken off the body and given to him 


by the Coroner. 
Mrs... Chater, the widow of Daniel Chater, de- 


ting 
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1 
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df out from Southampton, on the 14th of Fe- 


bruary laſt, and that ſhe had never ſeen him ſince 


that time; ſhe looked on the belt produced by 
Mr. Prachſtone, and ſaid, ſhe knew it was the ſame 


belt her huſband had on, when he ſet out from 
home, by a particular er of in it, and ſhe believed 


that the boots likewiſe produced were her huſband's. 
Mr. Sones proved allo, that the horſe which Chater 


ſet out upon, was found about a month afterwards 
and delivered to the owner. 


The King's Council reſted it here, and the priſo- 


ners Were teld, that now was their time to offer wank 


ay could in heir defence. 


Tapner ſaid, he did not know that they were 
going to murder the man ;- but Jackſon and Richards 
threatened to kill him if B would not go with them; 
and he received three or four cuts from Hammond 


or Daniel Perrier, but he did not know which; that 
Richards and Anethef man tied the rope; oe" he 


denied that he drew a knife or cut Chater acroſs the 


Mr. Juſtice Foſter told him, that ſuppoſing he 


was threatened in the manner hie inliſted on, yet that 


could be no legal defence in the preſent cafe; and 


that in every poſſible view of the caſe, it was enfinite- | 


ly more eligible to die by the hands of wicked men, 
than to go to his grave with the guilt of innocent 


blood on his own head. 


Cobby ſaid, he did not know what they were 
going to do with the man; that he never touched 


him, and knew nothing of the murder. 


Hammond ſaid, when he underſtood what they 


were going to do, he wanted to go off and make a 


diſcovery : bat the company prevented him; and 


that by the company he meant all the prifoners. 
Richard Mills the elder ſaid, he did not know 
hs my were at, and 0-1 not think ap þ would 


have 


Qua 


© 


Qu S 


'Q 
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have hurt the man ; and did not knpw he. was chained 
till after they were gone awa f 

Richard Mills the younger laid, he knew nothing 
of the matter, and never ſaw either of the 'men 
(Chater or Galley) in his life; he acknowledged he 
was at Scardefield's houſe, but knew nothing of the 
murder, and denied the charge ; that Scardefield was 
the only witneſs he had, for he (Scardefield) knew 
when he came, and how long he ſtaid there. | 

Jackſon ſaid, the man who fail he would be Cha- 
ter's butcher, was his butcher, and nobody elſe, that 


he (Jackſon) was not by when he was mardered, and 


was not guilty of it. 
Mr. Juſtice Foſter cautioned him not to deceive 


himſelf, and told him that with regard to the pre- 
Tent charge, t that it was neceſſary that he ſhould 


have been preſent at the murder; he was not charg- 
ed with being preſent, but as an acceſſary be fore 
the fact in adviſing and procuring the murder to 
be done; and that was the fact he was called upon to 
anſwer, 

Carter ſaid, when he went to the iow Paine's 


he only thought they were going to carry the men 


out of the way till they faw what would become of 
Dimar, and that he never laid hands upon them, 


| and went along with the company to prevent mil. 


chief. 

Scarde field the witneſs was then called, and Rich- 
ard Mills the younger being aſked whether he would 
aſk him any queſtions, only deſired he might be 


aſked, what time he came to his houle, _ haw 


long he Raid there; to which he anſwered, that 


Mills came to his houfe about half an boar after 
one, and ſtaid there about an hour and half, ans 
went away on foot. 


The reſt of the priſoners wed they had nat any 
witneſſes. 


No. 27. Vol. III. E141 
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Upon which Mr. Juſtice Foſter opened to the 
Jury the ſubſtance of the indictment as before men- 


tioned; and told them, that whether the priſoners 


or any of them were guilty in manner as therein 
they are ſeverally charged, muſt be left to their con- 


ſideration, upon the evidence that Rag been laid be- 


fore them. 


That in order to enable them to apply the evi- 


dence to the ſeveral parts of the charge, it would 


be proper for him firſt to acquaint them how the 
law determines in caſes of this nature; that with 
regard to the perſons charged as principals, wherein 
ſeveral perſons agree to commit a murder or any 


other felony, and the murder or felony is actually 
committed, every perſon preſent is in the eye of the 
law, guilty i in the ſame degree, and liable to the fame 


puniſhment as he who actually committed the fact. 


And the reaſon the law goes upon is this, that the 
preſence of the accomplices gives encouragement, 
ſupport, and protection to the perſon who actually 


commits the fact, and at the ſame time contributes 


to his ſecurity. 
That it is not neceſſary that the proof of the fact 
in caſes of this nature, ſhould come up to the pre- 


ciſe form of the :ndiQment; for if the indictment 


charges that A. did the fac. and that B. and C. 


were preſent, aiding and abetting, if it be proved 


that B. did the fact, and that A. and C. were pre- 
ſent aiding and abetting, they will be found guilty 
within the indictment. | 


That acceſſaries before the fact, are thoſe who, not 


being preſent in any ſenſe of the law, at the time 
the fact is committed, have adviſed, or otherwife 
procured the fact to be done. Thoſe perſons in the 
caſe of wilful murder, will be liable to the ſame 
puniſhment as thoſe who committed the murder, by 
their inſtigation, advice or procurement. 


nn - 0” CS hw 


„ 


pleaded Not Guilty. 
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He then ſummed up the evidence very largely, 
and applied it to the cafe of the ſeveral priſoners, 
and concluded, that if upon the whole, the jury 
ſhould be of opinion that either of the principals 
(Tapner, Cobby, Hammond, or the others charged 
as principals in the indictment) did ſtrangle the de- 
ceaſed, - and that the priſoners, Tapner, Cobby and 
Hammond, were preſent aiding and abetting, they 
will be within this indictment. | 

And if they ſhould be of opinion that the priſo- 
ners, charged as acceſſaries before the fact, did ad- 
viſe, conſent to, or procure the murder, they like- 
wiſe will be guilty within this indictment, though 
they were not preſent when the fact was com- 


mitted. 


The Jury after ſome little conſideration gave their 
verdict, that Tapner, Cobby, and Hammond were 
guilty of the murder as laid in the indictment, — 
And— | | 
Richard Mills the elder, Richard Mills the younger, 
William Jackſon, and William Carter, were guilty 


as acceſſaries before the fact. 


Wedneſday January the 18th 1748—9. 


William Jackſon, and William Carter were tried 
upon the other indictment, on which they had been 
arraigned the day before, as principals in the mur- 
der of William Galley, and to which they had 


— 


Mr. Steele opened the indictment to the Jury, and 
Mr. Bankes the King's Council enlarged on the par- 
ticulars of it. 


Mr. Smythe, another of the King's Council, ſpoke 
as follows, viz. I ſhall only add a word or two, 
© to explain to you why theſe two men who were 
convicted yeſterday, as acceſſaries before the fact 
« to the murder of Chater, and thereby liable to 
| | 7 e "= 


« ſuffer 
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« ſuffer death, ſhould be tried as principals for the 


murder of Galley. 


« The reaſons for it are, in the firſt place it will | 


ee be neceſſary to convict them as principals for the 
% murder of Galley, otherwiſe the acceſſaries to 
that murder, either before or after the fact, cannot 
< be convicted. 


« Another reaſon is, as the intention of all pro- 


4 ſecutions is not ſo winch to revenge and puniſh 


« what 1s paſt, as to deter others from committing 


e the like crimes ; it may be of ſervice to the pub- 
« lic to have every circumſtance of this cruel tranſ- 
action diſcloſed, to ſhew how dangerous to their 
t neighbours, to the country in general, the per- 
« ſons concerned in fmuggling are, and how much 
eit concerns every one to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
« yours to ſuppreſs and bring them to Juſtice ; and 


« jt may have another good effect, in preventing 
« perſons from engaging in that lawleſs practice, 7 


« when they ſee it conſequentially engages them in 
e crimes which at firſt they never intend; for 1 be- 
« heve if theſe unhappy mer had been told, when 

they firſt. began ſmuggling, that the time, would 
come when they would cooly bathe their hands in 
te the blood of two innocent men (bad as they now 
e are) they would then have been ſhocked, and 
* ſtartled at the very imagination of it; yet men are 
* fo naturally led from one vice to another, that hav- 
© ing once trauſgreſſed the laws of their country, they 


. © have inſ-nfibly arrived at ſuch a height of wicked- 


«neſs, as to commit this heinous crime without the 
6 Jeaſt heſitation or remorſe.” After which the fol- 
lowing witneſſes were called for the crown, viz. 

Mr. Milner, Mr. Sherer, William Galley, ſon of 
the deceaſed, were ſeverally produced and ſworn, 
and Mr. Milner. Mr. Sherer, and William Galley 


ave the Lie evidence as on the former trial: as did 


Mr. Edward Holton of the * and Chater's. 


calli ng 
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calling on him at his houſe at Havant on ö the 
14th of February 1747-8. 

Robert Jenkes alſo proved the ſame upon the trial 
as he did upon the former, with this addition: that 
when they were at the Widow Paine's, fackſon and 
Carter both ſaid they would ſee the letter for Mr. 
Battine, becauſe they thought the men were going to 
ſwear againſt the ſmugglers; that both Jackſon and 
Carter hindered- him from going through the room 
where tlie two men were; and that one of the men 
had a blue great coat on. 

Joſeph Southern, William hom William Garnet; 
and George Poat proved the ſame as _— the former 


trial. 
John Raiſe t to the firſt part of his evidence, relats 


ing to/the tranſactions at the Widow Paine's, added, 


that the blood ran down from Galley's head and face 
on Jackſon's knocking him down; and that Galley and 
Chater were not fuddled when he went away. b 


William Steele, to his former evidence, added. thas | 


whilſt they were at the Widow Paine's, Tackfon ſaid, 
that if any of the gang went away from them,. he 


would ſhoot them through the head, or through tha 


body, or ſerve them as bad as the two men ſhould he 
ſerved. That he ſuppoſed [Jackſon meant by this, 
that he would murder any of their own company, or 
uſe any of them as ill as they did Galley and Chater, 


if they left them; that when the company left off 


whipping' Galley with their thongs and laſhes of their 
whips, as mentioned in the former trial, becauſe the 
lifhes of their whips reached this witneſs, they beat 


him with the butt end of their whips, which were 


very heayy, till one of their whips was beat all to 
pieces ; that the gravelly knap, where Galley was 


puſhed off the horſe, was in Conduit: Lane, in Ro- 
gate pariſh, and chat Little Harry puſhed him in the 


back, and ſhoved him down ; and that the priſoners 


Jackſon and Carter, Little Sam and Richards, were 
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in company when he died; that they laid his body | 


on a horle, and one man held him on one fide, and 


another on the other, and ſo they led the horſe along: 
that. Carter went before to call Scardefield up, and 


when they came there, they laid Galley's body down 
in the kitchen at Scardefield's, and carried Chater 


into another room; that they drank overy one a 


dram, and Jackſon aſked Scardefield if he knew any 
place where to bury that man in, and he ſaid, no: 


but they ſaid, he muſt go with them; and they got 


a ſpade, and a candle and lanthern, and they laid 


Galley on horſeback again, and he the witneſs, Car- 
ter, Little Sam, and Scardefield went back for about 
a mile, and he held the horſe whilſt Scardefield, Car- 


ter, and Little Sam went to find a place to bury him 


in; and when they had found it Carter and Sam 
came back to him, and left Scardefield to dig the 
grave; they went and buried him there, and returned 
back to Scardefield's again; that Jackſon told them, 


that whilſt they were burying Galley, he and Little 


Harry went to carry Chater to old Mills's ; that they 


buried Galley two or three feet deep, in the heart of 


a ſand- pit, about three or four, or five o'clock in the 


morning, 
Being croſs-examined, and aſked by Carter whe- 


ther be (Carter) ſtruck Galley ; :; anſwered that my 5 
| all ſtruck him. 


Being aſked at the requeſt of the priſoner's coun- 
cil, what was the conſequence of that thruſt that 


Little Harry gave Galley, when he fell the laſt time? 


anſwered, that he thought by the fall Galley's neck 
was beake. becauſe, as ſoon as he was down, he 
gave himſelf a turn, and ftretched out his hands 


and legs, and never ſtirred or ſpoke afterwards ; 


that Galley was not falling till Little Harry gave 
him the puſh: ſaid, he did not know the pariſh of 
Rogate, or that the place where Galley died was 
within that pariſh, any otherwiſe than that he had 


been 


* 
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been there ſince, and ſeveral people laid it was che 


pariſh of Rogate. 
He was then aſked whether the Gravelly Knap 


was in the pariſh of Southampton, or county of 
Suſſex; anſwered, he could not tell; that he had ne- 


ver heard, as he remembered, what county that 
place was in, but he was carried thither laſt F riday 
to ſee the place, and he ſhewed the people then pre- 
ſent, the ſpot of ground where Galley fell off his 
horſe, and he believed he ſhould know one of the 


men that were with him: and on John Aſtlett 


being called up, Steele ſaid, he was one of the men 


that was there. 
Aſtlett was then ſworn and 3 that he was 


v ith Steele and ſome dragoons on Friday laſt; that 


Steele pointed down to the ground with a ſtick, 
and ſaid, There the man died;“ that he (the wit- 
neſs) took particular notice of that place, and was 
fure it was in Suſſex; that he now lived at Harting, 
and was born and bred juſt by, and had lived there 


ever ſince he was a lad, and borne the offices of ſur- 
veyor and conſtable. 


Steele ſaid, he knew the place again very well 
by the little gravelly riſing of the ground. 

William Scardefield proved the ſame as in the 
former trial, with the following facts, relating to the 
burial of Calley; ; that one of the gang aſked him, 
if he knew the place where they laid up fome 


goods about a year and half ago; and he told him 
he did; upon which the man ſaid, You muſt go 
6 along with us;” but the witneſs told him, his wife 


was ill, and he could not leave the houſe; and then 
Carter came in and aſked for a lanthorn, and Ed. 


mund Richards told him he muſt go with them, to 


which he replied, if he muſt go, he mult; that 
when he came down the hill, a little way from his 


| houſe, he ſaw two companions, one on the right 
hand, and the other on the left; that Carter, Steele, 


and 
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place, which was " about 1 quarters of a mile 
back again, and one of them came up after. him, 
and he told him where it was; upon which they 


brought the horſe up to a rough kind of a dell, and 


the ſhort man fell a digging; and it being a very 
cold night, he (the witneſs) took the ſpitter and 
dug to keep himſelf warm; there ſeeemed to 
him to be a man upon a horſe, and it fell like 
2 man into the pit, and they covered it up; he be- 
lieved it to be the body of a man, but he did not 
help to put it in, and was about three or four yards 
from it; he never went nigh the ground afterwards, 
and did not ſee the body of a man upon the horſe 
afterwards, or any where elſe; that the earth was 
thrown over the pit, and the ſhort man did moſt 


of the work; and he did not coquire, or chule to 


alk any queſtions about it. 

Edward Stone proved the finding the body of 
dead man, about the 15th of September; in a fox- 
earth, within three quarters of a mile of Rake; ; that 
there were boots upon the legs, and a glove upon 
one hand; that the body was very much sv ed 
and had a waiſtcoat and breeches on. 

John Greentree produced a coat, which he took 
up beyond Harting- Pond, in the public road, on 
the 15th of February laſt; and ſwore that there were 
ſome writings, and a letter · cale 3 in the pocket, which 
he ſaid he ſhould know was he to ſee them again. 

Upon which a parchment was delivers d into court 
by Mr. . Battine, a juſtice of, Peace, in vhoſe cuſ- 


tody it had been left, and ſheyn to the witneſs, who 


ſaid it was the ſame he found in the coat pocket. 

It was then read in court, and it appeared to be 
a deputation under the hands of the, Commiſſioners 
of the Cuſtoms, dated the ſt of April 1731, ap- 
pointing William Galley to be a ;Tadgiman in the 
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William Galley, the ſon of the deceaſed, looked 
at the coat which the other witneſs produced, and 
proved it to be his father's coat. 

John Greentree ſaid the coat was 1 when he 
found it. 

The King's Council reſted it e upon which 


the priſoners being called upon to make their de- 


fence, Carter ſaid, he never intended to hurt the 


man, and only i intended carrying him away, and 


to take care of him, till they knew what became of 
Dimar; and that he had not any witneſſes. 

The priſoner Jackſon had nothing to ſay. 

Mr. Juſtice Foſter opened to the jury the ſub- 


ſtance of the indictment, and told them, that where 


ſeveral people join to do an act, in itſelf unlawful, 
and death enſues from any thing done in proſe- 
cution of that unlawful deſign, they will be all 
conſidered as principals in murder, as if they were 
all preſent, aiding and abetting therein; that it was 
not neceſſary that each of the priſoners at the bar 
ſhould be guilty of every fingle abuſe that was of- 
fered to the deceaſed, in the long ſeries of barbari- 
ties the witneſſes for the crown had laid before 
them; if all, or any of thoſe abuſes contributed to 
his death, and the priſoners at the bar were engag- 


ed in the ſeveral deſigns againſt him, and preſent, 
aiding and abetting the others, they will be guilty 


within this indictment. 


The jury, after ſome conſultation, gave their ver- 


dict, that William Jackſon and William Carter were 


both ouilty. 
The Council for the Crown then moved for judg- 


ment; and all the ſeven priſoners being ſet to the 


bar, and ſeverally aſked what they had to fay why 


judgment of death ſhould not paſs on them 


Old Mills ſaid he had nothing to lay, ouly that 
he knew nothing of the murder of Chater. 
No. XX VIII, Vor. III. | Young 
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. 
Young Mills ſaid he was not at Scardefield's a 


quarter of an hour; and that it was by accident 


he called there; 4 that he knew nothing of the 
murder. 

Hammond and Cobby * they were compelled 
to ſtay, by Richards and Jackſon, and that they 


would have made their elcapes but could get no 


opportunity to do lo. 

Tapner ſaid he did not cut Chater acroſs the face, 
neither could he tell who did. 

Jackſon and Carter ſaid that they had nothing 
more to ſay than what they had 2 ſaid. 

And none of the priſoners or their council hav- 
ing any thing to offer in arreſt of judgment, Mr. 
Juſtice Foſter ſpoke to them as follows. 
Benjamin Tapner, John Cobby, John Ham- 


* mond, William Carter, Richard Mills the elder, 


«and Richard Mills the younger ; you have been 


« convicted upon very full and ſatisfactory evidence, 


& of the murder of Daniel Chater; three of you as 
<« principals, and the reſt as acceſſaries before the 


« fact. 


« And you William Jackſon ' and William Car- 


© ter ſtand further convicted as principals in the mur- 
6: der of William Galley. 
« Deliberate murder is juſtly ranked i the 


ce higheſt crimes human nature is capable of; but 
* thoſe you have reſpectively been convicted of, 
<« have been attended with circumſtances of very 


00 high and uncommon aggravation. 


« The perſons who have been the objects of your 


* fury, were travelling on a very laudable deſign, 
the advancement of public juſtice. For this they 


* were beſet in their inn, tempted to drink to ex- 


* ceſs, and then laid aſleep in an inner room, while 
© - ͤ conſultation was held in what manner to dif- 
60 N of them; and in the end, a reſolution was 
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* taken to carry them to ſome diſtant place, and to 
* diſpatch them by forme means or other. 

* In conſequence of this reſolution they were ſet 
© on horſeback, and exerciſed with various kinds of 


* cruelty, for five hours together, till one of them 


„ ſunk under the hardſhips he ſuffered, and died 
„% upon the road. 

The other was carried to a place of ſafe cuſ- 
* tody, there kept chained on a heap of turf, ex- 
„ petting his doom for three days: during this dread- 
& ful interval a ſecond conſultation was held, and 
* a reſolution taken to diſpatch him too: not a ſingle 
man, of thirteen who were preſent, offering one 
« word in his behalf. 

© He was accordingly hurried to his death ; and 


* though he begged earreſtly to live but one day 


longer, that ſmall requeſt was denied him. I 
* will not repeat every circumſtance, but I cannot 
“ forbear putting you in mind of one. When the 
* poor man was told he was to die that very night, 
* ſome of you adviſed him to ſay his prayers, and 
% accordingly he did addreſs himſelf to prayer. 
„One would have hoped that this circumſtance 


would have foftened your hearts, and turned you 


from the evil purpoſe you were bent upon. Happy 
had it been for you, had you then reflected, that 
„God Almighty was witneſs to every thing that 


* paſſed among you, and to all the intentions of 


„your hearts! 
But while the man, under great diſtraction 


of thought, was recommending his foul to mercy, 


ehe was interrupted in his devotion by two of you, 
jn a manner ſcarce know how to repeat. 

J hope your hearts have been long fince ſoftened 
* to a proper degree of contrition for theſe things, 
* and that you have already made a due prepara- 
“tion for the ſentence [ am now to pals upon you. 


If you have not, pray loſe not one moment more; 
LI 2 | let 


1 


- © Tet not company, or the habit of drinking, or 


* the hopes of life divert you from it; for chriſtiah 


charity obliges me to tell you, that your time in 
* this world will be very ſhort. 5 


— 


Nothing now remains but that I paſs that ſen- 


* tence upon you, which the law of your country, 
* in conformity to the law of God, and to the 
practice of all ages and nations, has already 
pronounced upon the crime you have been guilty 
* of. —This court doth therefore award, that you 
Benjamin Tapner, William Carter, John Hammond, 
John Cobby, Richard Mills the elder, Richard Mills 
* the younger, and William Jackſon, and each of 
* you ſhall be conveyed from hence to the priſon 
* from whence you came, and from thence you ſhall 
be led to the place of execution, where you ſhall 
ebe ſeverally hanged by the neck, until you be 
« dead; and the Lord have mercy on your fouls.” | 

After ſentence the priſoners were carried back to 
Chicheſter Jail. The court were pleaſed to order 
them all for execution the very next day, and that 
the bodies of Jackſon, Carter, Tapner, Cobby, and 
Hammond, the five principals, ſhould be hanged in 
chains.—Accordingly they were carried from the 
where, in the preſence of a great number of ſpec- 
tators, on Thurſday, the 19th of January, about 


two in the afternoon, all of them were executed, 


except Jackſon, who died in jail ſome few hours after 
death was pronounced upon him. "is 
The heinouſneſs of the crimes of ſo notorious of- 


fenders may pollibly excite in the reader, a defire 


to be informed of their reſpective behaviour whilſt 
under fentence of death, and at the place of exe- 
cution ; to ſatisfy which, is ſubjoined the authentic 
account, under the hands of ſeveral clergymen who 
attended them alternately in jail, and together at 
the place of execution. 5 
5 8 | The 
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Gs The firſt time I went to the malefactors under 


© condemnation, being the evening after ſentence 
* was paſſed upon them, I prayed with them al}, 


« viz. Carter, Tapner, Cobby, Hammond and the two 
« Mills's, (Jackſon being dead juſt before I went to 


. © ee jail) but many perſons being preſent, I had 
„no opportunity of ſaying any thing material, and 
„ therefore told them I would MY Ig them the next 


© morning, which 1 did early. 
After prayers, I talked with them about their 


.- unhappy condition, and the crimes that brought 


« them into it. I aſked them if they deſired to 


receive the ſacrament; they all, and each of them 


* begged I would adminiſter it to them. Accord- 
6 ingly I attended them again about ten oclock 


for that purpoſe, and during the whole time of 


* my performing that office, they all behaved with 
* great decency and devotion, eſpecially Carter and 


„ 'T apner: 


% Afterwards I put the following queſtions to them, 
« and defired they would be fincere in their an- 
* {wers as dying men: firſt, whether they did not 


acknowledge the ſentence that was paſſed upon 


* them to be juſt, and what they highly deſerved ? 
“Carter, the moſt ſenſible and penitent amongſt 
them, firſt anſwered, yes; as did afterwards, Tap- 
ner, Cobby, and Hammond, but the two Mills's 
% did not. Secondly I aſked them, whether they 


* forgave every Body? they all and each anſwered, . 


* they forgave all the world. Tapner then owned, 


© that Edmond Richards and another were the | 


* cauſe of his ruin; but he forgave them. Carter 


& Jaid his ruin to Jackſon. | 
* Zobn Smyth, Curate of St. Pancrafo, Chicheſter.” : 


2 Both Tapner and Carter a few hours before their 
& execution confeſſed to me, that they, with ſeve- 
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| Dimas out of Chicheſter Jail; that the only per- 


* fon amongſt them who had arms was Edmund 
* Richards; but that being diſappointed by a num- 
„ ber of perſons who had promiled to join them from 
* the Eaſt, their ſcheme was fruſtrated, - and their 
* purpole carried no further into execution; that 
% one Stringer was at the head of the confedera- 
cy, bat not preſent with them at the time of 
their aſſembling together. | 
“Simon Hughes, Vicar of Donnington i in Suſſex.“ 


e Benjamin Tapner, of Welſlt-Stoke, in Suſſex, 


<« Labourer, ſon of Henry Tapner, of Aldingborne, 
in Suſſex, Bricklayer, aged twenty-ſeven, before 
“ he was turned off, owned the juſtice of his ſen- 
<& tence, and deſired all young perſons to take warn- 
« ing by his untimely end, and avoid bad company, 
* which was his ruin. When in jail, before he was 
© brought out for execution, he fad: he did not 
remember he put the rope about Chater's neck. 

William Carter, of Rowland's-Caftle, Hamp- 
& ſhire, Thatcher, fon of William Carter of Eaſt- 
«© Mean, in Hants, Thatcher, aged thirty- nine, 
* both at the place of execution, and at the jail, 
„ confeſſed the juſtice of the ſentence paſſed upon 
him, and in both places acted more ſuitably to a 
t perſon in ſuch unhappy circumſtances, than any 
* of them. He likewiſe at the gallows, in the ſame 
* manner as Tapner did, cautioned every one 


* apainſt thoſe courſes that had brought him to ſo 


* ſhameful an end. Taprer and Carter, when all 
& the ropes were fixed, ſhook hands, but what or 
whether any words palſed between them, was not 
& heard. 

« Richard Mills the elder, of Trotton, in Suſſex, 


Lg: Colt-Breaker, aged ſixty- three, was unwilling to 


e gown himſelf guilty of the fact for which he 


. luftered; and faid he never ſaw Chater; but being 


« aſked, 
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* aſked, whether he never heard him, as he was 
« confined ſo long, and in ſo terrible a condition, 
in the next room to that in Which he generally fat, 
& made no anſwer. 

{© Richard Mills, the peng of Stedham, Sul⸗ 
„ ſex, Colt- breaker, aged thirty-feven, would wil- 
lingly have been thought innocent ; and it having 
' been put to him, whether he made that ſpeech 
« about the council of war, &c. and whether he 
c was not at the ane denied both; but in 
* the latter, Tapner confronted him, and ſaid, 
1 Major, you was there; to which Mills re- 
e plied, Aye, for a quarter of an hour, or fo; 

* or to that purpoſe. It ſo happened, that his rope 
was firſt fixed to the gallows, and a conſiderable 
*: ſpace of time was taken up in fixing the reſt; 
& which interim he might have much better em- 


© ployed than he he did, gazing one while at the 


“ ſpectators, and then at the hangman, who was 


on the gallows, tying the ropes of the other ma- 


* lefaCtors, till the cart was almoſt ready to drive 
66 . — | | 
John Cobby, of Idleſham, in Suſſex, Labourer, 
* fon of James Cobby, of Birdham, in Suſſex, La- 
** bourer, aged thirty, appeared to be very much 
dejected, and ſaid little in jail, and nothing at 
1 the gallows. 
ohn Hammond, of Berſtead, in Suſſex, 1 

«er, aged forty, ſeemed likewiſe very much dejected, 
wy and had little to ſay for himſelf, excepting his 
e pretending that the threats of Jackſon, Carter, and 
* the reſt, were the occaſion of his being concern- 
6 ed in the murder. 

«* Cobby's excuſe was much the ſame. 

** They all, except the two Mills's, ſeemed ſenſible 
© of the heinous nature of the crime {or which they 


iet, and behaved as became men in their con- 


6 dition, 
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4 dition, more particularly Carter; but Mills, the 


father and ſon, appeared hardened, and unaffect- 


ed, both in the jail and at the gallows; eſpe- 
le cially the ſon, who was moſt inſenſible, and ſeem- 
„ed by his behaviour, which has been mentioned 
„ before, even when his rope was fixed to the gal- 
* Jows, to be as little affected at what he was about 
8 ſuſter, as the moſt unconcerned ſpectator; 
r however, | juſt before the cart drove away, he and 
his father ſeemed to offer up ſome pray ers to 
( God. 

4“ R. Sandbam, Vicar of Subdeanery, i in Chicheſter, 

4 Jobn Smyth, Curate of St. Pancrals, 


As Jackſon died ſo ſoon after ee no 


other account can be given of him, than that he 
was of Welſworth, near Rowland's- Caſtle, in Hamp- 
ſhire, Labourer, aged about fifty; and that being 


very ill all the time of his trial, as he had * 


for a conſiderable time before, was ſhocked at the 
ſentence of death, and the apprehenſion of his be- 
ing hung in chains, to ſuch a degree, as haſtened 
and brought on his death, before he could pay the 


forfeit of his life in that ignominy, to which he 


was moſt deſervedly doomed, and more peculiarly 
due to him, as ring- leader in theſe molt cruel and 


__ horrid ie and murders. 


He profeſſed the Romiſh religion ſome years * 


fore his death; and that he died a Roman Catho- 
lic may very reaſonably be preſumed, from a print- 


ed paper which was found carefully ſewed up in a 
linen purſe, in his waiſtcoat pocket, immediately 
after his death, ſuppoſed to be a Popiſh relict, and 
containing the following words, viz, 


Sancti 


T] 


Fa 


. 
- 


7 


1 
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| Sancti tres Reges, 
n Melchior, Belthaſar, 
Orate pro nobis, nunc et in hora 
| Mortis noſtræ. 
Ces billets ont touche aux trois teſtes de 
| | S. S. Rois, 
A Cologne. Ils ſont pour des voyagers contre 
Les malheurs de chemins, maux de teite, mal-caduque, 
Fi levres, ſorcellerie, toute orte de malefice, mort {ubite. 


In Engliſh thus : 


Ye three boly ni | 
Gaſpar, Melchior, Belthaſar, 
Pray for us now, and in the hour of death. 
Theſe papers have touched the three heads 
Olk the holy Kings at Cologne. 
They are to preſerve travellers from accidents on the 
road, head achs, 
Falling: ſickneſs, fevers, witchcraft, all kinds of mit⸗ 
chief, and ſudden 
Death. 


þ 


The body of William Carter was hung in chains 


in the Portſmouth road, near Rake, in Suſſex ; 


the body of Benjamin Tapner, on Rooks-hill, near 


Chicheſter ; and the bodies of John Cobby, and John 


Hammond upon the ſea coaſt, near a place called 


Selſey Bill, in Suſſex, where they are ſeen at a 
great diſtance both Eaſt and Well. | 

The bodies of Mills, father and ſon, bevings nei- 
ther friend nor relation to take them away, were 
thrown into a hole, dug for that purpoſe, very 


near the gallows; into which was likewiſe thrown the 


body of Jackſon, Juſt by is now erected a ſtone, 
having the following inſcription, viz, 


No. 28, Vol, III. Mm Near 
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Near this place was buried the body of Wiltians 
Jackſon, who upon a ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer 
and Terminer, held at Chicheſter, on the 16th 
day of January, 1748—9, was, with William 
Carter, attainted for the murder of William 
Galley, Cuſtom-Houſe Officer; and who like- 
wife was, together with Benjamin Tapner, John 
Cobby, John Hammond, Richard Mills the el- 
der, Richard Mills the younger, his ſon, at- 
tainted for the murder of Daniel Chater; but 
dying in a few hours after fentence of death 
was pronounced upon him, he thereby eſcaped 
the puniſhment which the heinouſneſs of his 
complicated crimes deferved, and which was, 

the next day, moſt juſtly inflicted upon his 
accomplices. 

As a memorial to poſterity, and a warning to 
This, and ſucceeding generations, 
This ſtone is erected. 
A. P. 1749. 


Edmund Richards, another of thefe inhuman 
wretches, often mentioned by the witneſſes in the 
foregoing trials, as one of the actors in that bloody 
tragedy, was tried at the enſuing ſummer aſlizes, held 
at Lewes, for the county of Suſſex, for the murder 
of William Galley; of which being found guilty 


upon the fulleſt evidence, he was executed accord- 
ingly :—As was allo Little Harry, alias Henry Sheer- 


man, and hung in chatins:—Likewiſe, John Mills, 
the other fon of Old Mills, for the murder of Ri- 
chard Hawkins, which ial was as follows: 
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he inſtantly died. And Jahn Reynolds was indi 


The Trial of Jars Mtzits, alas SMoOAKER, 
and Jonx ReynouDs, or the EN 16 
enen, eee | 


-T the Kenthalier aſſizes held at Eat Grinifteat, 
for the county of Süſſex, 1749, Jobn Melts, 


alias Smodter, {together - with Jeremiah Curtis, 


alias Butler, alias Pollard; and Richard Row- 


land, alias Robb, both not yet taken) was indift- 


ed for the murder of Richard Hawkins, in the 
pariſh of Slendon, in the county of Suſſex, on 
the 28th day of January, 1748-9, in the 21ft 
year of his Majeſty's reign, by violently affaulting, 
firiking, beating, whipping and kicking him, the ſaid 
Richard Hawkins, over the face, belly, and private 
parts; of which wounds, bruiſes, kicks, and e 

EA 
for aiding, affiſting, comforting and abetting the ſaid 
John Mills, alias Smoaker; and Jeremiah Fanz, alias 
Butler, alias Pollard, and Richard Rowland, alias 
Robb, both not yet taken, it the murder of the ſaid 


Richard Hawkins. 
© Henry NurriEdepoſed, that ſore time 10 n January 


laſt was twelvemonth, he was informed that ſome 


erſons were at his houfe, enquiring after ſome tea 


they had loſt, but could not tell who they were; 
that he went to young Cockrell's, whokeeps a. pub 
lic houſe at Vapton, where he faw Jerry Curtis, and 
two others drinking; Cuttis was very. Angry, laid 
ſome rogues had ſtolen two bags of tea from him, 


and dn him he would find it out, and feverely* 


ms thoſe concerned therein; for, dn him, he 
bag pond many a IG waſhed his hands 
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in \ their blood. That Curtis had offered this depo 


nent five guineas to get the tea again, or find out 


who had got it ; and then ſaid, that if money could 


not get it, he would come ſword 3 in hand, find it 


out and take it away. 
Being aſked by the court if the priſoner Mills 


was one of them that were with Curtis? he ſaid he 


could not tell. 
Henry Titcomb depoſed, that one e day i in January 


laſt was twelve-month, Curtis and Mills came to 


Mr. Boniface's barn, whore he, the . priſoner, and 
Richard Hawkins, the deceaſed, were at work ; that 
Curtis called Hardin out to ſpeak with Binn 
that he did not hear what had paſſed between 
them, but that Hawkins went away with them; 
that a little while after, the ſame afternoon, he ſaw 


Hawkins riding behind Mills from Warburton to- 
* wards Slendon, and never ſaw Hawkins, the deceaſ- 


ed, afterwards. 
John Saxby FI. that he was a ſervant to 


Cockerell the Elder, of Warburton; that the day 


Hawkins, the deceaſed, was milling, Curtis, Mills, 


and Hawkins, came to Ea maſter's houſe, and drank 


together ; that at going away, Mills bid Hawkins 
get up behind him, which he at firſt refuſed, ſay- 
ing, he would not without making a ſure bargain ; 
that they bid him get up, for they would ſatis- 
fy him, which Hawkins did; and the 1 never 


Jaw the deceaſed afterwards, 


Thomas Winter, alias the 8 an accom- 


plice, depoſed, that one day, the latter end of Ja- 


nuary . was twelvemonth, he, with Jerry Curtis, 
alias Pollard, were at the priſoner Reynolds's houſe, 
who kept the Dog and Partridge on Slendon-Com- 
mon; that Curtis preſently went away from him, 


and promiſed to come to him again very ſoon, 


for he was to pay this witneſs ſome money he 


owed bim; chat this deponent ſtaid at the Dog and 


Fartridge 


.. OT. 
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Partridge the reſt of the day; that towards evening 


Richard Rowland, alias Robb, came to the houſe, 


alked for his maſter Curtis, and ſtaid with this de- 


ponent till night, when the priſoner Mills and 
Curtis came; that Curtis called for Robb, and 


ſaid Robb, we have got a priſoner here; then Haw- 
kins got doen from behind Mills, and all went in 


together to a parlour in the priſoner Reynolds's houſe; 
that they ordered a fire to be made, and called for 
liquor; that they all, viz. Hawkins, the deceaſed, 
Curtis, Mills, Rowland, otherwiſe Robb, and the 


deponent ſat down together; that then they began 
to examine Hawkins about the two bags of tea, which 


he denied, ſaying he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter; that Curtis ſaid, d—n him, he did know, and 


if he would not confels, he would whip him till 


he did, for, d—n him, he had whipped many a 
rogue, and waſhed his hands in his blood. That 


the priſoner Reynolds came in when they were 
urging the deceaſed to confeſs, and ' ſaid to the de- 


deaſed, <* Dick, you had better confeſs, it will be 
4 better for you; his anſwer was, I know nothing 
te of it.” After Reynolds was gone, Mills and Robb 


were very angry with the deceaſed ; that Robb ſtruck 


him in the face, and made his 80e bleed, and threa- 


tened to whip him to death; that Mills ſhewed that 


he was pleaſed with what Robb had done, and again 


threatened the deceaſed, who ſaid, It you whip 
*© me to death, I know nothing of it:“ that then 


Mills and Robb made the deceaſed ſtrip to his ſhirt, 


then they began to whip him over the head, face, 


arms and body, till they were out of breath, he 
all the while crying out that he was innocent, and 


begged for God's ſake, and Chriſt's ſake to ſpare 
his life, for the ſake of his wife and child: that 
when they were out of breath, they pulled off their 
cloaths to their ſhirts, and whipped him again, till he 


_ down ; ; when be was down they whipped him 
over 
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over the legs and 1 and upon che deceaſed's 


kicking up his legs to ſave his belly, they ſaw his 
private parts; then they took aim thereat, and whip- 
ped him ſo, that he cried out moſt grievouſly ; that 
then they kicked him over the private parts and 


belly; they in the intervals aſking after the tea, the 
deceaſed mentioned his father and brother, mean- 


ing the two Cockrells; that upon this, Curtis and 
Mills took their horſes, and ſaid they would go and 
fetch them, and rode away, leaving the deceaſed 


with Robb and this deponent : that after they were 


gone, he and Robb placed the deceaſed in a chair 
by the fire, where he died. 


Being aſked by the court, if the n was in 


d health when he came to the priſoner Reynolds's 
Bo” and if he believed he died of the ill uſage 
* there met with? His anſwer was, © He was in 

od health when he came there, and was a ſtout 

e man, and was ſure he died of the kicks and bie 
<« he received from Mills and Robb.” | 

He further depoſed, that when they found he was 

dead, Robb locked the door, and put the key in his 

pocket ; then they took their horſes and rode towards 


Warburton to meet Curtis and Mills; that in the 


lane leading to Warburton he met them, with each 


a man behind him; that he deſiring to ſpeak with 


them, the men behind them got off and ſtood at 
a diſtance. That this deponent aſked Curtis what 
they were going to do with thoſe two men? Who 
anſwered, to confront them with Hawkins; then 


the deponent told him he was dead, and deſired no 


more miſchief might be done; when Curtis replied, 
&© By G- d we will go through with it now.” That 
this deponent begged that the two men might be 
ſent home, for there had been miſchief enough done 


already. That then Curtis bid the two men go 


home, and ſaid, when they wanted them they would 
fetch * | That they rode all Lo to the 


priſoner 
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priſoner Reynolds's houſe, where Reynolds ſaid to 


Curtis, You have ruined me ;” and Curtis replied, 


he would make him amends. That then they con- 
ſulted what to do with the body, when it was pro- 


| poſed to throw him into a Well in Mr. Kemp's 
| Park, and give out that they had carried him to 


France; that the priſoner Reynolds objected to it, 
as that it was too near, and would ſoon. be found. 
That they laid him on a horſe, and carried him to 
Parham: Park, about twelve miles from Slendon- 
Common, where they tied large ſtones to him in 
order to fink the body, and threw him into a pond 
belonging to Sir Cecil Biſhop. | 
John Cockrell the younger depoſed, that the 28th 
of January laſt was twelve month, about ten oclock 
at night, the priſoner Mills came to his houſe, called 
for ſome ale, and ordered his horſe into the ſtable; that 
while he was in the ſtable, Curtis came in, and de- 
manded two bags of tea, which he ſaid his bro- 
ther-in-law had confeſſed he had got; that this de- 


ponent denied his having them, upon which Curtis 


beat him with an oaken ſtick till he was tired ; that 


after this they took him with them to his father's at 


Warburton, where they took his father and him 
with them, to carry. them to Slendon, on Mills's 
and Curtis's horſes, one behind each, and about a 
mile before they came to Slendon, they met two 
men on horſe-back, who called to them, and ſaid 
they wanted to ſpeak with them; that then they 


were ordered to get off from behind Curtis and 


Mills : that after the two men had talked with Curtis 
and Mills ſome time, Curtis bid them go home, and 
when they wanted them, they would fetch them. _ 
John Cockrell the elder confirmed his ſon's evi- 
dence, as to their being carried away, and diſmiſſed 
by Curtis. | | 
Being aſked by the court, how long after his 
for-in-law the deceaſed was miſſing, if it was before 


(268) 
he heard his body was found, ſaid, that in the April 
following he was ſent for to Sir Cecil Biſhop's ; that 
there he ſaw the deceaſed Richard Hawkins in a 
moſt terrible mangled manner, having a hole in his 
{ſkull ; that he knew him by the finger next his little 
finger of his right-hand being bent down to his 
hand. 
M,atthew Smith depoſed, that one night in Janu- 
laſt was twelve month, he was at the priſoner 


Reynolds houſe, the Dog and Partridge on Slen- 


don-Common, and ſaw Curtis and Mills ride up to 
the door (Mills with a man behind him) and Curtis 
called out to Robb, and ſaid, We have got a pri- 
< ſoner; and that then they all went in together 
into the back parlor. 


Richard Seagrave, another witneſs, depoſed, that 
he lived at Sir Cecil Biſhop's in Parham- Park, and 


| ſaw the body of a man taken out of a pond there, 
very much mangled and bruiſed, and was likewiſe 


preſent when John Cockrell the elder came there, 
and faid he knew the body to be his ſon-in-law * 


Richard Hawkins. 


Jacob Pring, another witneſs, FAY that be- 


ing at ' Briſtol, he there fell in company with the 
priſoner Mills; that they came from thence together 
to his houſe at Beckenham in Kent; that on the 
road he aſked him whether he knew of the murder 
of Richard Hawkins of Yapton ; that he told him, 
yes, and related to him the particular manner in 
which it was done, as follows ; that in the beginning 
of January was twelve month, they had two bags 
of tea ſtolen from the place where they had con- 


cealed ſome ſtuff, and ſuſpecting Hawkins and the 


Cockrells to have it, he and Jerry Curtis went and 


fetched Hawkins from a barn where he was at work, 
and carried him to Reynolds's on Slendon- Common, 
where Robb and Winter, commonly called the 
Coachman, were before them; ; that he and Robb 


whipped 
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whipped Hawking with their whips till he owned that 
the Cockrells had the tea; that then he and Curtis 


went and fetched the Cockrells, and as they were 
bringing them behind them on the road, Robb and 


Winter met them, and told them, that the man was 
dead whom they had whipped ; that they then ſent 


the Cockrells home, and went and took Hawkins's 
dead body and carried it to Parham Park, and threw 


it into Sir Cecil Biſhop's pond. 


The priſoner being called upon to make lip de- 
fence, denied the murder, and ſaid he left the de- 


ceaſed Richard Hawkins n and well with Robb 


and Winter when he and Curtis went to fetch the 


Cockrells, and how Hawkins came by his death he 
could not tell. 
This was Mills's defence. 


The Council for the priſoner Reynolds objected 
to the indictment, and ſaid, though it might be 


extremely right with regard to the priſoner Mills, 


yet it was not ſo with regard to the priſoner Rey⸗ 
nolds; for as Reynolds was indicted as a principal 
in the ſecond degree, he ſhould be concluded in the 


judgment as all principals are in murder. The 


court ſaid, that this was matter that might be offer- 


ed in Arreſt of Judgment, but not at that time. 


William Bullmar was called, who depoſed, that 
one day in January laſt was twelve- month, he was 


at the priſoner Reynolds's houſe with William Reeve 
in the kitchen; that he ſaw Curtis in the houſe 


and heard there were other people with him in the 
new back parlor; that he himſelf was there till 
twelve o'clock that night, and that the priſoner Rey- 


nolds was with him during all that time, excepting 


when he went to draw beer for his en in the 
kitchen. 


William Rowe depoſed, that he was at the pri- 
ſoner Reynolds's houle at the ſame time as the be. 
No. 28. Vor. III. N forementioned 
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forementioned witneſs ; that he ſaw Curtis and Mills 
in the houſe, and heard there were other people 
with them in the back-room; that he ſtaid till 
twelve oclock at night, during which time the pri- 
ſoner Reynolds was with him in the kitchen, except 
' when he was called upon to draw drink for the com- 
pany in the kitchen. 

The Judge, after he had ſummed up all the 
evidence exactly in the manner it had been ſworn, 
obſerved to the jury, that with regard to the priſo- 
ner Mills, the facts were proved extremely clear, as 
He had called no witneſs to contradict the evidence 
in any ſhape, for the King; that with reſpect to the 
priſoner Reynolds it did not appear that he was in 
the party that committed the murder, but that he 
was at home at peace in his own houſe, when this 
tranſaction happened: if, therefore, they believed the 
witneſſes called on his behalf, they muſt acquit him. 
And the jury without going out, found Mills Guilty, 
Death, and acquitted Reynolds. 

Mills's behaviour was very unbecoming one under 
his circumſtances; but before we proceed to ſay any 
thing more of this criminal, we will give the par- 
ticulars of his being apprehended. The 31ſt of Janu- 
ary preceding a proclamation was iſſued for the appre- 
hending ſeveral notorious ſmugglers that were con- 
cerned in the murder of Richard Hawkins of Yap- 
ton, naming this John Mills as one of them; promiſ- 
ing his Majeſty's pardon to any one who ſhould 

apprehend or give information of any of the offen- 
ders, although ſuch informer was an outlawed ſmug- 
gler, provided he was not concerned in any murder, 
or in breaking open his Majeſty's Warehouſe at 
Pool. 

Now William Pring, who was a witnefs eint the 
ſaid Mills and the two Kemps, knowing himſelf to 
be an outlawed ſmuggler, yet not concerned in mur- 
der, nor in breaking open the Warehouſe at Pool, 

reſolved 


. 


| ( 251 ) 1 
reſolved to get his pardon (if poſſible) by taking 
ſome of the offenders. For this purpoſe, he applied 


to a great man in power, informing him, that he 
knew Mills, and that if he could be aſſured of his 


own pardon, he would endeavour to take him, 
for he was pretty certain to find him, either at 
Briſtol or Bath, where he knew he ,was gone to ſell 
ſome run goods, Being aſſured of his pardon, he 
ſet out accordingly, and at Briſtol, unexpectedly 


found the two Kemps with him, whom he likewiſe 


knew, as being notorious Amugglers. They then 


began to talk together about their affairs. Mills was 


in the proclamation for two murders, that of Chater, 
and Hawkins, Thomas Kemp was advertiſed for 
breaking out of Newgate, and Lawrence Kemp was 
outlawed by proclamation, and both the Kemps were 
concerned in robbing one Farmer Havendon. 

Alter talking over matters together, and obſerving 


that all their caſes were very deſperate, Pring, as a 


friend, offered his advice, by which he intended to 
inveigle them into the ſnare he had laid for them. 
He ſaid, fince they were all alike in ſuch deſperate 


circumſtances, without any hopes of mending their 
condition, he would have them go with him to- 
: wards London, and to his houſe at Beckenham in 
Kent, and there conſult together, to go and rob 


upon the Highway, and break open houſes in the 


Tame manner as Gregory's gang uſed to do. Upon 


which they all agreed to come away together; and 
upon the road, among other talk, Mills owned that 
he was one of thoſe that committed the raurder 
on Hawkins, and both the Kemps confeſſed; that 
they were concerned in robbing Farmer Havendon 


in the manner it was proved upon their trials, 
When they were all come to his houſe at Becken- 
ham, Pring then pretended, that (his horſp being a 


very indifferent one) he would gp to town and 
fetch his mare, which was a very good one, and 


N n'2 | would 
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would come back again with all convenient ſpeed, 
and then they would ſet out together upon their 
intended expeditions ; for as their horſes were very 
good, and his but a bad one, it might bring him 
into danger, in cale of a purſuit. Upon which he 
ſet out, and they agreed to ſtay at his houſe till 
his return; but inſtead of going to town, he rode 
away to Horſham, where he applied to Mr. Rack- 
ſer, an Officer in the Exciſe there, who together 
with ſeven or eight more, all well armed, ſet out for 
Beckenham in order to take them, where they arriv- 


ed in the dead of night, and found Mills, and the 


two Kemps jult going to ſupper upon a fine breaſt 
of veal, and ſecured them. They bound the arms 
of the two Kemps, but Mills refuſing to be bound 
in that manner, and being refractory, they were 
forced to cut him with one of their hangers before 
he would ſubmit. They then brought them all three 


to the County Jail for Surry, where they found 


Robert Fuller, and Jockey Brown in cuſtody for 
ſmuggling, and knowing that they had been guilty 
vf many robberies on the Highway in Suſſex, they 
applied to the government for an Habeas Corpus 
to carry them all five to the Aſſizes at Eaſt. Grim- 


ſtead, where, though they were tried only on one 


indictment, yet there was another indictment for 
murder, beſides two for robberies againſt Mills; ano- 
ther for a robbery againſt Fuller, and two other 


indictments againſt the two Kemps; beſides a number 


of other proſecutors, who were ready at Eaſt Grim- 
Read to lay indictments againſt them, if there had 


1 been occaſion. 
„ John Mills, about thirty years of age, toe of 8 


ard Mills of Trotton, lately executed at Chicheſter, 
"was" bred up to the buſineſs of a Colt- breaker by his 
father. He ſaid he had been a ſmuggler many years, 
and blamed Jeremiah Curtis, alias Pollard, who 


f food indicted for the ſame murder old WAS * 
. 5 x O 
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of, and William Jackſon who was condemned at 


Chicheſter, for the murders of Galley and Chater, 
as being the principal perſons concerned in drawing 
him away from his honeſt employment. 

Young Mills acknowledged himſelf a very wicked 
liver; but complained of the witnefles, that is, ſuck 
of them as had been ſmugglers, and turned evi- 
dences, and ſaid that they had acted contraty to the 
ſolemn oaths and engagements they had made and 


ſworn to among themſelves, and therefore wiſhed 


they might all come to the ſame end, and be hanged 
like him, and be d—nd afterwards. 


John Mills ſtood indicted for two murders, bes 


fides robberies, as is before mentioned ; but it is 
remarkable that he committed both iritttdlers in 
twenty days; that of Hawkins, for which he was 
condemned, was perpetrated on the 28th of Janu- 


ary ; and the other, that he was not tried for, which 


was the murder of Daniel Chater, he committed 
the 17th of the following month. 


It having been ſaid, as ſoon as Mills was convict- 


ed, that the defign of him and Curtis in fetching 
the two Cockrells, the father and brother-in-law of 
Hawkins, to the Dog and Partridge, was to ſerve 
them as they had done Hawkins : Mills being aſked 
the 3 at firſt ſeemed very ſulky; but at laſt 


ſaid, He believed that if Winter and Robb had | 


3 not met them, and told them Hawkins was dead, 
* they ſhould have baſted the Cockrells well, when 
* they had got them there; ſo that in all proba- 
bility their lives were preferved, by Hawkins's dying 
ſooner than his murderers expetted. _ 

Jeremiah Curtis, alias Pollard, went to Graves 
line in France, and entered himſelf into the Corps 
of Iriſh Brigades; but Richard Rowland, it was 
| imagined, did not quit the kingdom. 

Mills being aſked if he was upon Hind-Heath on 
Saturday the 14th of January laſt, when the Judges 
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were going over it to hold the aſſizes at Chicheſter, 


on the ſpecial commiſſion to try his father and bro- 


ther, and the reſt of the ſmugglers then in cuſtody, 


for the murder of William Galley and Daniel Cha- 


ter; he ſaid he was, and two others were with 


him, but would not tell their names; that they had 
no manner of deſign againſt the judges, or any 


body with them, neither did he or his companions 


know or think of the judges coming at that time, 


for they were upon other buſineſs, and that he and 
his companions committed three robberies that af- 
ternoon and evening, the neareſt being upwards of 
twelve miles from Hind Heath; but he refuſed to 
name any particulars, declaring that he thought 
he merited damnation if he was to diſcover any 
thing, by means of which any of his companions 
might be apprehended and convicted. | 
At the place of execution he. behaved himſelf 
much more ſedate than he had done before, dur- 


ing the ſmall time he lay under condemnation, and 


prayed very devoutly; as he did indeed all the 


way from the jail to the place of execution, to which 


he was conveyed under a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers. 
He owned the fact of the murder of Richard Haw- 


| kins, for which he ſuffered ; but ſaid, when he went 


away with Curtis to fetch the two Cockrells, he did 


not think the man was ſo near his death. 


He likewiſe acknowledged being preſent at the con- 
ſultation at Scardefield's when it was agreed to mur- 
der Daniel Chater, the Shoe-maker, who was at that 


time confined in his father's {killing or -turf-houſe, 


and alſo that he was concerned with the two Kemps, 


in going with crapes over their faces, and robbing 


Farmer Havendon, of Heathfield, in the county of 
Suſſex. os | 

He was preſſed hard to make an ingenuous con- 
feſſion of all the crimes he had been guilty of, but 


he refuſed, and faid, any thing that was known op | 
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the world already, he would inform them how far he 
was concerned in it, but nothing elſe. 


Being then aſked if he was with the gang when the 
King's Cuſtom-houſe at Pool in Dorſetfhire was broke 
open, he ſaid he was, for it was too well known ta 
deny it. SO | 

uſt before he was turned off, he declared he was 


ſorry for his ill ſpent life, and deſired all young 


people to take warning by his untimely end; and 
ſaid that Richard Rowland, alias Robb, was only a 


' ſervant to Curtis, and was ordered by Curtis to aſſiſt 


him in whipping poor Hawkins; for the cruelties of 
which, and the murder of Chater, and all other wick. 
ed actions in his life, he hoped God would forgive 
him; declaring he died in peace with all mankind, 


and therefore hoped for forgivenels. 


He was executed on a gibbet, erected on purpoſe, 


on Slendon-Common, near the Dog and Partridge, 


and afterwards hung in chains on the ſame gibbet. 


The Trial of KinG$MILL, FAIRALL, &c. for 
| breaking open the Cuſtom-houſe at Poole. 


A T theſeſſions held at the Old Bailey the 4th April 


1749, Thomas Kingſmill, alias Staymaker, William 
Fairall, alias Shepherd, Richard Perin, otherwiſe Paine, 


_ otherwiſe Carpenter, Thomas Lilleywhite, and Richard 
Glover, were indicted for being concerned with others 


to the number of thirty perſons, in breaking open the 


| King's Cuſtom-houſe at Poole, and ſtealing out of 


thence three hundred weight of tea, value gool. and 
upwards, on the 7th of October, 1747. 


Captain 
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Captain Johnſon depoſed, that having a deputa- 


tion from the Cuſtoms to ſeize prohibited goods, on 


the 22d of September, 1747, he had ſight of a cut- 
ter, called The Three Brothers, that he chaſed and 
took her. He found ſhe was laden with tea, bran- 
dy, and rum; there was a delivery of it 41 C. 
ꝗrs. grols weight, in eighty-two parcels, there were 
thirty-nine caſks of rum and brandy, eight and 


- four gallon caſks, flung with ropes to be hung upon 


horſes, as {ſmuggled brandy commonly is. Theſe . 
goods he carried to the Cuſtom-houle at Poole, and 
delivered them to the charge of the Collector Wil- 


liam Milner, Eſq. The tea was depoſited in the up- 


per part of the warehouſe, the brandy and rum 
in another part beneath. 

Mr. Milner, the ColleQor, conflimad Captain 
Johnſon's evidence in regard to his lodging the tea 
in the Cuſtom houſe; and added, that October the 
5th, he was informed that the Cuſtom: houſe was. 


broke open; the ftaples were forced out of the 


ſts; about five or fix feet further there was 


another door broke open; at the door of his office 


the upper pannel was broke in pieces, as if done 
with an hatchet, by which means they could eaſily 
come at the lock, which was broke; and another door 


leading up into the warehouſe, was broke in pieces, 


whereby a free paſſage was made up to the tea ware- 


Houle, and all the tea carried off except what was 
ſcattered on the floor. 


John Raiſe, an accomplice, 'was ſworn, and 5 
poſed, that the firſt time he was with them about 


it, was in Charlton- Park; there was only Richard 


Perin, of the priſoners then, there. It was then 


agreed to break open Poole Cuſtom. houſe, and 


take out the goods; and Edmund Richards ſet 
all their names to a paper, ſignifying their conſent 
thereto; this was about ee or our days 2 

| e 7TH - 


e nat do it, we will go and do it. ourſelves.” This 


| where they breakfaſted and fed t 
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they were all there except Kingſmill and Fairall; they 


were armed with blunderbulſes, carbines and pil- 
tols, and met there to ſet out together; when they 


came to the Foreſt of Bare, the Hawkhburſt gang met 


them, with a little horſe carrying their arms; they 
went in company till they came to Lindoſt; there they 
lay all day on Tueſday, when -all the priſoners were 
there; then they ſet out for Poole in the glimpſe of 


the evening, and came there about 11 at night. They 


ſent Thomas Willis and Thomas Stringer to ſee if 


* 
© 
\ 


all things were clear for them to go to work, in break 


: 1 


— 


ing the warehouſe, &c. Willis came back, 40 
brought them word, that a large loop lay by againſt 
the keys, that could plant ber guns againſt the 


Cuſtom houſe door, and tear them to pieces, and tha 


it could not be done; upon which they turned their 
horſes, and were going back. Kingſmill, Fairall, and 
the reſt of their countrymen, ſaid, If you wil 
was the Hawkhurlſt-gang: John and Richard Mil 
were. with them; they were fetched to help break 
the Cuſtom houſe, &c. Stringer came and told them 
that the tide was low, and that the veſſel could not 
bring her guns to bear to fire upon them. . Upon 
this they went on to Poole, till they came to the ſea 
fide; where they quitted their horſes, and Perin and Lil- 
leywhite ſtaid to look after them. Afterwards, as they 


' Went along, they met a lad whom they kept prilo- 


per. Coming to the Cuſtom-houſe, they broke cpen 
the door; there were two men who lay in the under 
part of it, theſe they took priſoners; then they broke 
open the door on the ipfide, and finding the tea, 
took it away; there was 37 C. 3 qrs. they brought 
it to the horſes and loaded them with it. The hor ſes 


- 4 


were about two hundred yards olf the Cuſtom - houſe, 


and the five priſoners indicted were there. From 


thence they went to a place called Fording's Bridge, 


1 Lt ot 


heir horſes. © There 
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were thirty-one horſes and thirty men. Coming to 
a place called Brook, they got two pair of ſteel- 
yards and weighed the tea, and equally divided it 
to each man his ſhare; it made five bags a man, 


about twenty-ſeven pounds i in a bag; the two men 


that held the horſes had the ſame quantity. 

William Steel, another accomplice, gave much the 
{ime account as Raiſe had done. 

Ihe priſoners had nothing to ſay in their defence, 
or to invalidate the evidence: but a great number 
of perſons of worth and credit appeared to' the 


characters of Lilleywhite and Glover, declaring their 


belief that they never were ſmugglers, either before 
or fince; and that they were forced or inveigled into 
the commiſſion of this particular fact. Lilley white 
was acquitted, but Glover found guilty, but recom- 
mended to mercy by the jury : the dent received 


| ſentence of Death. 
Thomas Kingſmill, otherwiſe Staymaker, aged 28, 


was born at Goudhurſt, in Kent; a young fellow 
of daring ſpirit, and for ſome years employed by 
the chiefs of the ſmugglers, the monied men, or 


merchants, as they are called among themſelves, 


in any dangerous exploit. As he had the character 
of a bold, and reſolute man, undaunted, and fit for 
the wicked purpoſes of ſmuggling, ſo he wanted 
not buſineſs, but was a companion for the greateſt 
of them all, and was always at their ſervice when 
wanted or called upon. He would own nothing of 
himſelf, and could ſcarce be perſuaded he had done 
any thing amiſs, by following the practice of ſmug- 
gling. He was in the Hawkhurſt-gang, and very 
active in this whole affair. 

William Fairall, otherwiſe Shepherd, aged 25, 
was born at Horſendown- Green, in Kent, bred to 
no buſineſs, but had followed ſmuggling from his 
» Infancy, and ſeemed as | well qualified” for _ work 
| : — 
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as Kingſmill; and it was generally believed that they "Fab 
were concerned together in moſt, if not all, their 1 
undertakings. 1 

Fairall at his trial ſeemed to ſhew the utmoſt au- FRY 

, dacity and unconcern, and even to threaten a wit=, 1 
nels, as he was giving his evidence; and manifeſted 198 

; by his countenance his contempt of all that was ſaid. 8 
; to or againſt him, He alſo was one of the Hawk- At 
hurſt-gang, and one of the moſt forward and buſy 4143 

; in this affair, yet he would not own any thing that = 
i ſhould endanger his life. However, his own country- N 
3 men were glad they were rid of him, becauſe he N 
| was ſo deſperate a fellow, that no man thought 1 
| himſelf ſafe who had done any thing to offend him 2 1 
; for inſtance, he was once apprehended, and as the = 
; officers were ſetting out to carry him to the New-Jail, 3, 
| in the Borough, he made his eſcape from them; he v 
immediately meditated a revenge upon the gentleman, | 190 

who he heard had granted a warrant againſt him, 0 

The gentleman going abroad one day, F airall and [i 

Kingſmill, with others way-laid his return in the bl 
evening near us own Park-wall; but ſome incident 9 
| happening which retarded his return, in all proba- [8 
bility ſaved his life ; for their patience being tired . 
out, they were over-heard to ſay, © D—n him, he 54 
| won't come to-night, let's be gone about other 1 
e buſineſs,” and fo went away very angry at their diſ- N 
” appointment. FR 
: Richard Perin, otherwiſe Paine, otherwiſe Carpen- 13 
| ter. aged 36, was born at Chictieſter ; in Suſſex, bred ok 
; a Carpenter, and had good buſineſs, till being de- 0 
f prived of the uſe of his right hand by the pally, he 1 
left his trade, and took to ſmuggling. He was always. $M 

eſteemed an honeft man in all other affairs, and there- 15 

g fore was entruſted to go over the water to buy 8 
goods for them and for himſelf too, as he traded 7 
that way in brandy and tea; and he it was that went * 
Ges: 4. over * 
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over for this very cargo of goods which was reſcued 
from Poole Cuſtom-houſe. 

None of thoſe three would own any particular 
ſhare he had in the fact; but ſaid, they knew belt 


what they had done, and for what was amiſs they 
would ſeek God's forgiveneſs, and continued ſo to 


declare to the laſt. 

On Thurſday: the 2oth of April, 1749, the report 
of theſe four einig was made to his Majeſty by 
Richard Adams, Eſq. Recorder; when Kingſmill, 


Fairall, and Perin were ordered for execution at 


Tyburn, on Wedneſday, the 26th of the ſame month; 
and his Majeſty was pleaſed to grant his moſt gracious - 


Pardon to Glover; ſeveral favourable circumſtances ap- 
_ Pearing in his favour, and the court and jury having, 


after his trial, recommended him to his Majeſty for 
ey. - 

After the dead warrant came down, Kingſmill and 
Fairall began to conſider their unhappy circumſtances, 
more than they had done before, and always attend- 
ed divine ſervice at chapel, praying very devoutly; 
but retained their former boldneſs of Sehaviour and 
ifitrepidity, ſhewing no fear, and frequently ſaying, 
they did not think they had been guilty of any crime 
in ſmuggling, or in breaking open Poole Cuſtom- 
bouſe, as the property of the goods they went for 
was not Captain Johnſon's, or any body's elſe, but 
of the perſons who ſent their money over to Guern- 
ſey for them, 

Perin, who was ordered only to be hanged, and 
afterwards buried, and Kingſmill and Fairall being 
ordered to be hung in chains, Perin was ſaying to 
them that he lamented their caſes: when Fairall re- 
plied, ſmilingly, in the preſence of many people: 
„We ſhall be hanging up in the ſweet air, when you 
are rotting in your grave.” 

The evening before their execution, after they 


came down * chapel, their friends came to take 


leave 
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| leave of therh ; and F airall ſniddked bis 5 pipe very 
heartily, and drank freely; but being bidesed to gõ 
into his cell to be locked up, ſaid, & Why in ſuch a a 
Hurry, can't you let me ſtay a little Piz r, and 
«JF; ; with my friends, I ſhall not be able to drink 
; 50 with them to-morrow night! o 


The 3 of their execulſdit, 8277 wy” 
eath, atk 


into n cart, ald Perin into a mourning. coach, an 


cohveyed to TyBurn under a Rrong guard of ſol- 
diers, both horſe and foot. 


At thè tree they joined in prayers very devont- 
K the unhapp Eriminals who 

were executed with them, w oo being ended, 
they were turned off, 1 to the 


Richard Glover, who had iecetvel his Majeſty' $ 
pardon, was difcharged out of NO: on Weds 


Ver a Rut. e 


* 1 ths ellis ons. held at the on. Bailey i in the 

A month of October 1749, John Wilſon, Boſavern 
Penlez, and Benjamin Launder, were indicted for 
feloniouſſy aſſembling to the number of forty and 


upwards, and beginning to demoliſh the Boule of 
Peter Wood, July 2, 1749. 


Peter Wood de poſed, that. he faw the prifoners at 


his houſe (the Star i in the Strand) in the night, be- 
tween, the 2d and 3d of July; that there, were about. 


PN of them, and they came ringing a bell, crying 
out 
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out The Hoſt ! the Hoſt ! the Hoſt !” that FEAR 
fifty of them paſſed by his door, and he made them 
a bow, and ſaid, good night, but when the bell 


came oppoſite his door, they wheeled about and 


turned back towards George's Coffee- Houſe, and 
then all ſurrounded the place, levelling their firſt 
ſtroke at the lamp at his door, and notwithſtand- 
ing he begged for mercy, ſaying gentlemen, if I 


have done any harm take me to the Watch Houſe, 


or any place of ſafety; they all fell to breaking 
his windows, ſhutters, ſaſhes, glaſs, &c. that he 


offered ten, nay twenty pounds if they would de- 


fiſt ; that this offer ſtopped them a little; but- a 
grave gentleman came jumping over the way, and 
ſaid to them, haul away my lads, never mind it, — 


upon which they laid all open, eight or ten came' 


into the parlour, Wilſon and Penlez among them, 


broke the partition with their ſticks, pulled out the 
pieces with their hands; deſtroy ed all the furniture 


in the parlour and threw it into the ſtreet, and 
broke down his bar, knocked him down on the fairs, 
where he lay ſome time; ſome cried out he was 
killed, and Wilſon and Penlez coming up ſtairs 


ſaid, You dog are you not dead yet?“ Whilſt he 
on his knees kiſſed their hands and begged for mercy. 


That the guard then came with their drums beating, 
upon which they all took to flight: and he went up 
ſtairs immediately, and in the dining- room, which, 
before had in it a bed, pictures, chairs, a mahogany 


table and other furniture; every thing was gone 


out of the room, except a little marble ſlab, the 
windows all torn to proces, and the frame pulled 
down. 
' Upon being aſked who paid the rent and rates for 


this houſe, his anſwer was, that it went in the name 


of one Thompſon, who was neither landlord nar 
tenant, yet the Scavenger's rates were paid in his 
name, and the reaſon for this was, becauſe it was 

| accounted 


— 


ain we Ay} „„ wed knads 


A © -A. 


| Tn. 

accounted a diſorderly houſe, and at the time of this 
riot he had no licence, an information having been 
laid againſt him for retailing ſpirituous liquors, for 
which he was obliged to pay twenty pounds. 25 

He was aſked how he could diſtinguiſh Penlez 
when he was knocked down upon the ſtairs ; and he 
ſaid he was upon his legs when he ſaw him, and 
nobody was betwixt them, and he had hold of him 
by the hand two or three times, begging him to de- 
fiſt; and they all cried out they would deſtroy all 
the bawdy-houſes in general. | „ 
Mrs. Wood, the wife, confirmed the foregoing 

particulars, and added, ſhe was very much abuſed 

by them; and ſaw Wilſon and Penlez among the 
reſt, breaking and deſtroying the things; and in the 
back parlour they broke a bureau, and took out 
about fifty pounds in money, and cried out hurry, 
hurry down with it my lads, and ſhe ſaw the pri- 
ſoner Launder knocking at the clock with a ſtick or 
cane, and he knocked her down, and ſhe was ſure 
three hundred pounds would. not make good the 
damages | 55 | | 

Reeves their ſervant confirmed the above par- 
. PR 

John Mixon, collector of the Scavenger's rate, de- 

poled, that on applying to Mrs. Wood for the rate, 
ſhe ſaid Mr. Wood had nothing to do with the 
houſe, and ſhe would not pay it in his name. Then 
opening the book he ſaid it was John Thompſon there, 
and ſhe paid it in his name. He faid he did not 
think Mr. or Mrs, Wood's oath was to be taken: 
that for his part, he would not hang a cat or dog 
upon their evidence; that they kept a bad houſe, 
and had threatened his life, and his neighbours were 
afraid to appear againſt them. | 

The priſoners called ſeveral perſons to their cha- 
raters, and their friends in general ſpoke very well 
of them; but the facts being too notorious to be 
| 5 = denied, 
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denied, Wilſon and Penlez were both found gnilty. 
and Launder was acquitted. Afterwards Wilſon was 
reprigysd, ang only poor Penlez was carried to exe- 
—_— x OE ELD 
Bolavern Penlez, aged twenty-three, was the ſon 
of a clergyman, near Exeter, who, while he lived, 

aye him a proper, education, After his father's 
Jeath he, way taken care of by his friends, who bound 
him apprentice to a Barber and Peruke-maker in 


Exeter, yath a ſum uſually given by the ſons of the 
ergy with a clergyman's ſon, He ſerved his, time 


duc faithfully, and about two years, before this miſ- 
2Ttune, came to London, with a view to improve 
imſelf in his buſineſs, and lived in ſeyeral places 


with reputation, and behaved himſelf very well till 


the unfortunate July 2, 1749, when he was taken 
up for being concerned in a rigt, at the Star in the 

Strand; the whole of which. was owing to his being 
drunk, and not to his natural temper, as appears 
from the following account of his behaviour for that 
whole day, as well as at night, wrote with his own 
hand, while he lay under ſentence of Death in 


This is as near an account as I can give of that 
* unfortunate day. I left my lodging, about nine 


« g'dock and went into the Strand, and from thence 
J returned at eleven g'clogk, and came to Mr. 
« Pearce's in Wych-ſtreet, where ſince I came to 
«t t of loa ac 
4 ſhifted myſelf, and before I left that place, there 


"> 


came in Mr. Taylor an acquaintance of mine, 
He and I went to the two Brewers and drapk a 


* tankard of beer: then he aſked me to dine with 
„him, which I did, and there were ſome other of 
« his friends; I ftaid there all the afternoon, till 


* fx. Oclock, and then we went into Somerſet 


Gardens, and returned about eight; they e 
5 : | | Hate 
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ce have bad me ſtaid and ſupped there, but I gave 


them thanks and took my leave, and going to the 


** Horſe-ſhoe near Temple Bar, called for a pint of 
© beer, and then left them. But before I left the 
« Horſe: ſhoe, I happened to meet with another 
friend, and it being his birth-day, he aſked me to 


drink a glaſs of punch, which I did; when I _ 


„was going to my lodgings 1 heard the noiſe of 
* the people. I was in liquor or elſe I had not fallen 
* 1n with them. _ 

God knows my heart I had no deſign of any 
« ſuch thing. I own I was in the houſe, but as to 


« ſtriking or putting Mr. Wood in fear of his life 


I never did, for which I appeal to a juſt and true 


God, who knows the ſecrets of all hearts. 1 for- 
6 give all my enemies as I hope to be forgiven. This, 
to the beſt of my remembrance, is the truth, and 
© nothing but the truth. Boſavern Penlez.”, 


A day or two before his execution, a circumſtance 
was ſtarted which had a bad face with it, and was 
probably a great means of preventing mercy being 
extended towards him, viz. that a bundle of linen 


vas found upon him tied up in a handkerchief, 


He was aſked particularly as to this fact. He an- 
ſwered, that it was true he had ſuch a bundle, but 


how he came by it he did not remember, nor could 
he recollect whether himſelf tied it up or any body 


elſe; but has ſince been told by ſome of his friends, 
chat a woman there preſent was ſeen to have it in 


her hand; but that ſhe thought proper to drop it, 


and he took it up, not knowing what was contained 
in the handkerchief, nor yet whole property it might 
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The Trial of RicHakD COLEMAN, for Murder. 


of Surry, March 1748—g, Kichard Coleman was 
inaicted, for that he, with two other perſons un- 
known on the 23d of july laſt, on one Sarah Green 
did make a iet aſlault, and his hand did thruſt 


into the body of the ſaid Sarah Green, and her 


private parts did mortally wound ; by which ſaid 


violence ſhe languiſhed from the ſaid 23d of July 


to the 12th of September following, and then died. 


The firſt witneſs (George Howard) depoſed, that 
he kept the King's-head, a public-houſe in Kenning- 


ton-Lane : that Sarah Green, the deceaſed, was there 
on the 23d of July with Mr. Wynn's people, and 
dined with them. That ſhe went away, but return- 
ed late that night, the company were gone. There 
were three men in the houſe, dreſſed like brewers 
ſervants, but could not take upon him to ſwear that 
the priſoner was one of theſe men, for they were all 
taller than him. They went out of his houſe about 


eleven o'clock at night. She called for a quartern 


of gin, but they not liking that, It was changed for a 


int of beer. 
Robert Lingard depoſed, that he kept the Horſe 


and Groom at Newington, and ſaw the priſoners 


paſs by his door about eleven oclock at night on the 


23d of July, in company with a woman, and croſs 
the road at the lower end of Kennington- Lane; and 
heard the priſoner ſay to the woman, © If you 


vill go to the Peacock, I will treat you with a 
* mug of beer: but the Peacock being ſhut up, 
they went on towards London, and two- men were . 


near 
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near them. The deceaſed alked who the two men 
were; on which the priſoner replied, © Pho! never 
mind them.” He knew the priſoner, he ſaid, be- 
cauſe he often came to Newington, to , cuſtomers 
that dealt with his maſter for beer, and was ſure he 
is the man he ſaw with the- woman; it was light 
enough to diſcover his face. | 

Anne Corner depoſed, that on Saturday the 23d 
of July, ſhe had been at the Bean, feaſt in Kenning- 
ton-Lane along with their work-folks, and in the 
evening returned home. About two o'clock in the 
morning Sarah Green came, and was let in by the 
deponent ; the was in a piteous cond.tion : her hand- 


 kerchief was torn off her neck, and her cloaths all 
wet, dirty and gravelly. She aſked her what was the 


matter, and how ſhe came to be in ſuch a diſorder? 


She cried, and ſaid ſhe had been uſed in a barbarous 


manner by three men in the Parſonage Walk under 
Newington Church. About twelve "days after, ſhe 
was ſo bad that ſhe was obliged to go into the hoſpi- 


tal. She always declared, that the clerk who belong- 
ed to Mr. Taylor (ance Berry's) Brewhouſe, was 


one of the men who had uſed her ſo ill, but did 
not know his name, but knew his face; and that 
ſhe (the deceaſed) always laid lo when ſhe was in St, 
Thomas's Hoſpital. 

Anne Berry depoſed, that ſhe was A waſherwoman, 
and uſed to waſh for the deceaſed Sarah Green, and 


after this affair, ſeeing by her cloaths and tings that 
the was in a very bad way, aſked what was the matter 


with her. She anſwered, ** She had been uſed in a 
«© moſt cruel manner; that three men had thrown 
* her down in the Parſonage Walk; that one laid 
„hold of her ſhoulders, and by violence kept her on 
e the ground; that the ſecond held open her thighs, 
5+ whilit the third put his hand up her private parts; 
and that they all three did ſo, one after the other, 
« ſo that ne thought they would have torn her heart 

P p 2 * out 
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out of her body; that ſhe iiruggled, cried out 
* murder, and begged they would kill her outright ; 

and when they had abuſed her as much as they 
e thought proper, one of them (who ſhe believed 
« was the priſoner) ſaid—* Come along, for I be- 
lieve we have done enough for the bitch already.“ 
„They then left her, and ſhe crawled home as well 
& 2s ſhe could. 3 the deceaſed was ſo ill, the 
deponent went with her in a coach to St. Thomas's 
Hoſpital, where ſhe was admitted a patient, and 
then ſhe ſaw what a deplorable condition ſhe was in. 

Anne Thrift depoſed, that when Mrs. Green was 
in the hoſpital, ſhe ſaw the priſoner there, and ſhe 
(the deceaſed) always declared to her dying day, that 
he was one of the men that had uſed her ſo ill. She 
ſaw her there about three weeks before her death, 
and then ſhe declared, as a dying woman, that he 
was one of the men. She laid it was Mr. Taylor's 
Clerk, but did not know his name, but knew him 
very well by ſight. | | 

James Thomſon (belonging to the hoſpital) de- 
poled, that he ſaw the decealed dreſſed, and that 
ſhe appeared in ſuch a ſhocking condition as is not 
fit to mention. She was lacerated and torn to pieces, 
and ſo violently uſed that the parts mortified. She 
came into the hoſpital the 4th of Auguſt, and lived 
ſeven weeks to a day. 

Mr. Perrott, ſurgeon in the ſaid hoſpital depoſed, 
that he attended the decealed, and dreſſed her; 
that her private parts were torn in & barbarous man- 
ner; that they mortified, and the mortification in- 
creaſed ſo faſt, that he found it was not in the power 
of art to ſtop it, and was certain, that the "_ the 

received was the cauſe of her death. | 
Daniel Trottman ſwore, that he was at a de 
houſe in Bandy-leg-walk, where he ſaw the priſqner, 
and aſked him, if he was not in Sarah Green's com- 
pany the night ſhe was treated ſo cruelly ? he an- 
ſwered 
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ſwered, © Yes, I was, and what then ?” he aſked him 


if he was one of the men that did it? he anſwered, 
« Yes, and what then?“ and thereupon threw . a ſil- 


ver [poon 1 in the deponent's face, and he threw it at 
him again; the landlord bid him anſwer no queſtions, 


for they were very enſnaring. Coleman in his de- 
fence, ſaid he was drunk, as by his behaviour it 
plainly appeared he was, which the deponent took 
advantage of. 

When the deceaſed had been in the hoſpital ſome 
time, Juſtice Clarke thought it very proper to have 
Coleman examined in her preſence, which was ac- 


cordingly done, the juſtice being preſent ; and there 


being then hopes of her recovery, and ſhe only ſay- 
ing he was preſent when ſhe was ill uſed, the Juſtice 
admitted him to bail. But after her death, a jury 
ſat, and brought in their verdict wilful murder, 
and the coroner iſſued his warrant for apprehend- 
ing of him; which Coleman having intelligence of, 
ablconded : and the Lords Juſtices of the regency 
iſlued a proclamation, with a reward of gol. for 
taking him; and the pariſh of Saint Saviour's, South- 
wark, promiſed a reward of 201. for the ſame pur- 
poſe. He was taken at Pinnar, in Middleſex, near 
Harrow on the Hill, and committed. 

The priſoner in his defence, abſolutely denied he 


was guilty of the crime laid to his charge; and to prove 


his innocence called the rollowing witneſſes. 

Thomas Tyler depoſed, that having a phyſic- garden 
oppoſite Mr. Howard's houſe, in Kennington-Lane, 
which he uſually watches with a gun, and was there 


very late at night, on the 23d of July; and that he 


ſaw there three brewer's ſervants, all tall men, and 


not in the leaſt like the priſoner; and was almoſt 


ſure Coleman was not one of the men. 


Samuel Peers, an Apothecary belonging to the 
hoſpital, depoſed, that the deceaſed was brought 


there the = of * and that at times ſhe ap- 
peared 
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yeared to him to be delirious, and not ſenſible of 
-what ſhe ſaid. Being croſs-examined. he owned that 
this was when ſhe was in her worſt ſtate, and that 
ſhe might be ſenſible at other times. 

Mr. Sibly, an Ale-houſe keeper, depoſed, that the 
priſoner, and Mr. Berry were at his houſe the 23d 
of July, till about 10 o'clock at night, drinking 
punch, and that ay went away about that time. 


Jane Barrett, mother to the priſoner's wife, depoſed, 


that her ſon-in- wag his wife, and Mrs. Alexander 
ſupped at her houſe in Queen · Street. in the Park, 

on Saturday, the 23d of July, and tarried there till 
two in the morning. Being aſked by the court what 


buſineſs ſhe followed, anſwered, 1 am a widow wo- 


„man, and have a Fttle maintenance; but gave no 
other account of herlelf, or which way ſhe got her 
living. 

Arthur Donnely depoſed, that he heard Robert 
Lingard ſay, the priſoner was a rogue, and deſerved 
to be hanged for uſing the woman ſo ill. Upon 
which Lingard was called into court again, and aſked 
relative to this affair; his anſwer was, that he might 
ſay ſo, but that he had ſpoke nothing as to the fact 
that was charged upon the priſoner, only that he 
was ſure he ſaw him in her company that night. 

Matthew Turner depoſed, that he was at the 
public-houſe when he heard tlie priſoner talking with 
Mr. Trottman relating to the deceaſed, but believed 
the priſoner was much in liquor and afterwards de- 
nied what he had then ſaid. 


The jury, without going out of court, found the 


priſoner guilty of wilful murder. 

At the place of execution, Richard Coleman de- 
livered to the Reverend Mr. Wilſon who attended 
him, a paper, in which he ſolemnly declared he was 
in no degree conſcious of the leaſt guilt of that moſt 


inhuman and moſt unnatural crime, of which he had 
been 
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been found guilty, This he inforces' with remarks 
on the incongruity of the evidence that had been 
given againſt him, with ſome ſtrictures on the cha- 
racters of ſome of the principal witneſſes, on whoſe 
teſtimony he had, in a great mealure, been con- 
victed. He dieFentirely reſigned to the will of God, 
and regretted parting with life, only on account 
of the diſtreſs he ſhould leave his poor wife and two 
infants in. 

The ſolemn declaration made by Richard Cole- 
man, and by him given to the Reverend Mr. Wil- 


fon at the place of execution, aſſerting his inno- 
cence, has ſince appeared inconteſtably true. There- 


fore, that it may be recent in the readers memory, 
J have varied from the intended plan of publiſhing 


the trials as they happened, to inſert the following, 


to ſhew how the unhappy Coleman was made a 


victim, and how cautious a jury ought to be to 


convici on circumſtances only. 


The 7 rial of Jones and WELCH, for Murder. 


T the: lm held at Kingſton upon Thames, 

in Auguſt, 1751, James Welch, and Thomas 

Jones, were indicted for the murder of Sarah Green, 
the 23d of July, 1748. : 

James Buſh depoſed, that he was intimate with 
the two priſoners ; that about a year ago, Welch 
came to him one Saturday morning, and aſked him 
to go with him to Kennington-Common to buy three 


_ chickens; it was a little while after Roney was 


hanged, in the ſummer time. They went together 
| to 


af” 
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to Mr. Stanley's, at the Green Man, on Kennington 


Common. Talking about Roney's dying wrongfully, 
Welch called him aſide, and {wearing a great oath, 
ſaid, © A great many people die wrongtully, and 
By 6 Coleman died wrongfully ; for, ſaid he, Nicolls, 
* Jones, and I were the perſons concerned in that 
* murder, for which he was hanged; we had been 
© at Sot's-hole drinking, and coming along Ken- 


&* nington Lane, I met with a woman, and walked 
© with her, till we came into the Parſonage-Walk, 
e Newington Church. yard; there Nicolls was con- 
* cerned with her, Thomas Jones next, and then I 
* went to lie with her, and ſhe was all over nothing 


& but blood; the tail of my ſhirt was ſo bloody I 


* was obliged to waſh it, fearing my mother ſhould 
& know any thing of the matter. What makes me 


think this was the woman Coleman ſuffered for, 


js, that there were two brewer's ſervants along 


& with Coleman, becauſe 1 believe ſhe took me for. 


4% Coleman.” 


The father of the laſt witneſs depoſed, that com- 
ing over London Bridge, he met his ſon who aſked 
him to drink. He faid, father, I have not been 


well, and I am afraid I ſhall die; I have ſomething 
to diſcloſe to you; ſaying, Coleman died wrongfully. 


The deponent wanted to know of his ſon who it 


was that committed the murder. He anſwered, 
Nicolls and the two priſoners did the fact. The 
deponent and his ſon went 'to the Golden Anchor 
on St. Margaret's Hill, and called for a tankard of 


beer; and ſeeing jones walking under the piazzas, 
he beckoned to him, but he would: not come; then 
the ſon went to the door and called him, and he came 


over and aſked what he wanted. He told him his 


ſon had informed him of ſuch a terrible thing that it 
frightened him; which was, that he, Nicolls and 
Welch were concerned in the murder of Sarah 


Green. 
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Green. He was all of a trembling, and faid, 

What fignifies it? the man is hanged and the wo- 
** man dead, and nobody can hurt us; we were con- 
* cerned with a woman, but who can tell that was 
* the woman Coleman died for ?*-—After this he of- 
ten threatened the deponent, and that he would 


have him in goal; for which purpoſe he got a note 
that one Mrs. Arthur had to arreft him for 40s. | 


and ſaid Sopp ſhould ſerve it on him for ſcan daliz- 
ing his ſon. = 
John Nicolls, the accomplice, depoſed, that he 
knew Sarah Green, and had been in her company, 
but did not know her name. He and the priſoners 
went to | Sot's- Hole to drink together, the 23d 
of July. After drinking three or four pots of 
beer, they came away, intending to go home. The 
deponent walked about twenty yards before them, 
and met a woman, and aſked her whether ſhe would 
pleaſe to go and drink. She ſaid ſhe did not care 
to drink there; but if he wonld go with her to the 
King's-Head, the would treat him with a pot of beer, 
He went there, and ſhe called for a pint of beer: 
Welch and Jones came in and called tor a quartern 
of gin, they drank it and went out, and bid him 
good night; and he ſaw no more of them till he came 
into er e e Charch-walk; then the priſoners 
came up to him. They took her away from him by 
main force, as ſhe had hold of his arm; Welch threw 
her down dire&ly ; Jones took hold of her legs, and 
dragged her along; The deponent called out, and 


ſaid, “for ſhame, do not uſe the woman ill.“ Welch 


ſaid, „PD En your eyes, what is it to vou;“ ſaid 
Nicolls, * What are you going to murder the wo- 

man?“ Welch anſwered, * D—n your eyes, yon 
< had to do with her, and I will have to do with 
ce her too.” * No,” {aid the deponent, 1 have not 
„had to do with her, nor ſhall you,” He ſaid, 
Den your eyes, if you go to meddle with her, or 
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e touch either of us, I'll ſtick you.” Jones ſaid 


the ſame. The deponent went away about twenty 


ards, and ſaw Welch lie down to her, and thruſt 


his hand up her coats; and he ſaw his hand and his 


wriſtband all bloody. After that, he ſaw Jones lie 
down to her, but did not ſee him meddle with her 
in the manner the other did. He aſked them if the. 

were not aſhamed of themſelves. They ——— 
„D n your eyes, if you have a mind to go and have 
te to do with her you may; Ill anſwer for it ſhe can- 
* not follow us. No,” ſaid the deponent, 4 you 
cc have done her too much damage; ſo bid them 
good night, and went home to bed. The woman 
continually cried out, O Lord! O God! dont 


for God's ſake, you'll murder me; I'd rather bw 


&« would kill: me outright.” 

The deponent on his croſs- examination, ſaid, he 
never diſcovered this affair to any body till after they | 
were taken up; and though his ſather had often 
taxed him with it, yet he never would tell him. 
And the reaſon he did not diſcover it at the time 


when Coleman ſuffered (though he knew he was in- 


nocent) was, becauſe they were continually threatening 
him, that if he did, they would do him a miſchief 


and uſed to ſay, The woman is dead, and the man 


& taken up, and no body can hurt us. 

The priſoners had but little to ſay in their de- 
fence, beſides denying the fact. Jones indeed would 
have perſuaded the court, that the witneſſes had 
wore againſt them for the ſake of the large reward 

1201. which the principal inhabitants of the Bo- 
rough had promiſed to give the perſon, or perſons, 


who ſhould make a true diſcovery of the real per- 


per tors of this barbarous and inhuman murder. 
The jury were of opinion, that the priſoners only 


were the actors in this diſmal tragedy, and found 
them guilty, Death, 


wie | 
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While under conviction they were attended by as 
Reverend Mr. Howard, to whom they made their 
confeſſions, which he reduced into writing, and which 


they ſigned, declaring, as they had hopes ! in a falva- 


tion, it was true. 


Jones confeſſed, that upon a Saturday, in the af- 
ternoon (the day and year he could not exactly 
recollect) but at the time as has been mentioned, 
Nicolls and Welch came to him, then ſitting at St. 
Margaret's-Hill, and aſked him to take a walk 
with them; that they went together to a place 
called Sot's Hole; and coming back, between Sir 
Abraham Shard's, and the White-Hart, in Kenning- 
ton-Lane, they met with a woman in a ſtriped 


cotton gown; that Nicolls catched hold of her, and 


alked her to drink; upon which the woman ſaid 
ſhe was going to the King's-Head, there being a 
bean-feaſt there; that Nicolls would go with. her, and 
they (Jones and Welch) followed him: they (the 


woman and Nicolls) had ſome beer by themſelves, 
and Welch and Jones called for a dram, or a pint 
of beer, he ( Jones} could not recallatl vw hich. 


That then they came from the King's Head, behind 


| Nicolls and the woman, till they came to the Par- 


ſonage-Walk, .near Newington Church ; upan which 
Nicolls threw her down, and uſed ber very rudely; 
then they (Jones and Welch) came up, and he (Jones) 
attempted to lie with her: on which, Nicolls and 


Welch pulled him away, and would not let him: 


then Welch atttempted to lie with her, and then they 


all came away, and the woman went away by her- 


ſelf. Jones, for his own part, declared, as a dying 
man, that he did not ule her ill otherwite than by 
attempting to lie with her; nor did he know of any 
body's uſing her in that manner as has been men- 
tioned ; but that Nicoils was the firſt perſon that pul- 
Jed her about, and uſed her rudely; but could not 
ſay he did it in the manner as has been mentioned. 
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He ſaid they were all in liquor, and he believed 
none of them had a deſign to murder the wo- 
man; and did not think of any ſuch fatal conſequence - 
as hath happened. To he (Jones) never knew 
Coleman, and did aver and declare, that Coleman 
was not with them in- that affair, Upon the beſt of 
his (Jones's) memory, Nicolls called himfelf Cole- 
man, and altered his name before they went with the 
woman, that is, their firſt meeting with the woman, 


be (Nicolls) ſaid to them, (Jones and Welch) call 


me by the name of Coleman. The woman, after 
it was over, went by herſelf towards London, and 


Nicolls, Jones, and Welch, croſſed the fields to Wal- 
worth, into a barn to other looſe women, and they 


continued all together till morning. This is all he then 
owned of the whole affair, as he was a dying man, and 
hoped for mercy from his ſaviour . Jeſus Chriſt. 

Signed, . Sept. 2, 1751. Thomas ones. 


This malefactor was born in the pariſh of St. 
Saviour, Southwark, was 22 years old, and plied 
at St. Margaret's-Hill as a porter, and was entruſted 
by gentlemen with goods of value, | . 


; 4 Copy of a Letter to Thomas Jones from his Siſter. 


Dear Brother, 


wv may eaſily imagine the great affliction I am 
J under, upon account of your unhappy fitua- 
tion; and I have done all in my power to procure 
your ſentence to be altered for tranſportation ; but 
your crime (if you are guilty of it) is ſo great, that 
all my attempts have been in vain: and I beg, for 
God Almighty's ſake, you would reſign yourſelf to 
him, and prepare for eternity, for there is not the 
leaſt hopes of your ſentence being reverſed. —I 

| ” LL would 
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would moſt willingly have complied with your re: 


queſt and have come to you, but you know I am 
but a ſervant, and my maſter and miſtreſs both 


diſapprove of it, ſaying, I am now almoſt unfit for 


buſineſs on your account, and if I ſhould ſee you 
I ſhould be worſe; therefore what can I do in the 
caſe ? You ſhall have my prayers, and if you wanted 
any thing in my power to give more, I would not 
deny, and I will always be a friend to your family 


but hope you will, for the reaſons above, excuſe my 


coming to you, and youll oblige, | 
Richmond, Auguſt Your afflicted Siſter 
15th. 17514. I Elizabeth Jones; 


Dear Siſter, : 


HESE lines I write to you, being tha laſt you 


well in health as poſſibly can be expected, from the 
dread you muſt have upon your ſpirits, for me your 


) 


A Copy of a Letter from Thomas Jones to bis Sifter, 


will ever have from me; hoping you are as 


unfortunate brother, now in a _ unfortunate and 


_ unhappy condition. 


I hope all good chriſtians will not caſt new afflic- 


tions on you, as you knew nothing of this unhappy 
affair which has happened; from 8 


_ 6th, 175 2 . Your loving brother, 


p. 8. If you Re be ſo good as to aſk your 
maſter and miſtreſs the favour of letting you come 
to my funeral, I ſhall take it as a _ favour, 


Thomas Jones, 
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The Conſe on of * Welch, in à Letter wrote and 
| figned with his own hand, 


5. New Jail, Sept. 6th, 1751. 


Acoοο to my promiſe which I made to 


full confeſſion of every thing in regard to this horrid 
and moſt villainous crime, I cannot take upon me 
to ſay where it was that we three met, but it is 
true that we went to Sot's-Hole together, and ſtaid 
1 drinking there ſome time. When we went away 
4 from that place, juſt as we all got into Kennington- 
Lane, we met this woman. Nicolls was the firſt who 
laid hold of her, and went back with her to the 
Y King's-Head in Kennington-Lane ; we followed them 
4 at a little diſtance; and after they had got there, 
4 and called for a pint of beer, I and Jones came 
od in and called for a quartern of gin. Then we all 
4 went away; and juſt as we came into the Parſonage- 
4 Walk, near two of the trees, Nicolls threw the 
| woman down, and uſed her in a very barbarous 
manner, dragging her along the ground, in ſuch an 
inhuman manner, that I told him for God's ſake to 
let the woman alone, but I could prevail nothin 

4 with him; and if any perſon was guilty of that 
3 horrid crime, it was Nicolls. As Jones attempted 
to lie with her next, who did lie with her but a 


was him; and I being the laſt that lay with her, 


though not the ſpace of a moment. And as I ſhall 


anſwer for the truth of what I write here in a ſhort 
time, before Almighty God, I heartily forgive 
1 Nicolls for falſely. ſwearing againſt me, that I did 
| run my hand up the woman's body, which I declare 
| to God and man, that I never uſed any woman ill 
in my life, to put their life in danger, 1 _ 

* 


you, before I departed this life, of making a 


ſhort ſpace of time, ſo that it cannot be thought it 
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help expreſſing my great concern for Coleman going 
out of the world as he did, as he appears innocent 


of the crime laid to his charge by the woman. Sure 


then he is happy! I cannot ſay that I ever knew 
him, nor was he with us that day. I cannot re- 
member where we went after we left the woman; 


but Nicolls went with us, and left the woman in 


the Parſonage-Walk. Signed James Welch. 
Copy of a Letter from Tames Welch 70 Coleman's 
| Brother. 5 | 
IE Condemned Room, 
Mr. Coleman, Sept. 6th, 1751. 


A CCORDING to my promiſe which 1 made to 


you, in order to give you an account in a few 


lines; for I cannot go out of the world with a lye 


in my mouth ; and in conſcience ſake to you and 
your family, as well as to your brother's dying in- 
nocent, for his death was occaſioned by Nicolls, 
Jones declaring that he heard N icolls tell the wo- 


man that his name was Coleman: ſo I hope this 


will ſuffice you of your brother's innocence, and 
hoping that none of your family bears me any ill- 
will, or any that belongs to me. I ſhould have been 


glad had Nicolls ſaved your brother's life, but he 


was the more villain, and undoubtedly he will meet 
with his reward at the latter end. I heartily forgive 


all your family, becauſe they have done me no wrong, 


and am, dear far, | | 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, 


James Welch, 
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A Narrative of the Life of WILLIAM ls 


sos, E/q. who was executed at Tyburn on 
Monday, February the 11th, 1751, for return- 
ing from Tranſportation; with 4 particular 
Account of his Amours, Forgeries, &c. &c. 


his Letters to his Father, Wife, Brother and 
Siſter, to Mr. Fuller his proſecutor, and 4e 


à @ noble Earl, Sc. Sc. 


1 


This unfortunate young man was born in London 


in the year 1717. When he arrived at a proper age, 
his father ſent him to ſchool at Pepper-Harrow near 


Godalmin in the County of Surry, under the care 


of the Reverend Mr, Gruchy, a gentleman eminent 
for his piety and learning.—He remained under the 
tuition of this worthy man between three and four 
years, and from thence went to Fton College to 


compleat his exerciſes, and fit himſelf for the Uni- 


verſity. He was at Eton nine years, but-owing to a 
habit of idleneſs he made but a ſmall proficiency 


in learning, and little appeared but nature, ſlightly 


poliſhed, when he came from ſchool. 


During his ſtay at Eton, he frequently uſed to be 


at the ſhop of Mr. Pote, a Bookſeller, where he 


initiated himſelf in the practice of privately ſtealing. 
Mr. Pote having loſt ſeveral volumes of Pope's 


Homer, and not knowing who to fix upon, came 


to a reſolution to watch the motions of every per- 


fon that came into his ſhop, and in a ſhort time he 


had 


ILLTAM n Eſq. was the ſon of Air 
William Parſons, Baronet, of the County of 5 
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had an opportunity of detecting young Parſons 
putting a book into his pocket. On charging him 
with ſtealing the others, he confeſſed, and was pub 


licly diſciplined in the ſchool. 


Soon after he came from Eton, to prevent, as 
much as poſlible, his getting into bad company, and 
too ſoon aſſuming the privileges of manhood, his 
father got him appointed Midſhipman on board of 
his Majeſty's Sloop the Drake, Captain Fox, who 
was then ordered to ſail from Spithead to Jamaica, 


and to be ſtationed there for three years. The ſhip 


not proceeding immediately on her voyage, he ob- 


tained liberty to go aſhcre on a party of pleaſure, 
when, inſtead of returning to his duty, he left- the 
ſhip and marched olf for Bithop's Waltham in Hamp- 
ſhire, about ten miles from Portſmouth, Here acting 
with his uſual gaiety, and appearing always in a 
genteel handſome manner, he ſoon ingratiated him- 
ſelf into the company of the principal inhabitants, 
and indeed, to do him juſtice, his addreſs and be- 


haviour externally ſpoke the gentleman. 


While he was at Waltham, he fell in love with 
a very pretty young lady, a Doctor's daughter, and 
ſo far prevailed over her as to gain her affections, 
and conſent to marriage. This filled his heart with 
glee, and the hopes of poſſeſſing a handſome young 
lady, with ſome ready money, gave him ſuch ſpirits, 
that he thought every minute an age till the time 
for conſummation ſhould be at hand. Luckily fer 
his intended bride, the news of his dawning marriage 
ſoon reached the ears of his uncle, who, to prevent 
the ruin of the poor girl, and Parſons's abode in 
England, haſted down with all the ſpeed poſſible, 
and ſent him again on board the Sloop, which in 
a few days weighed anchor, and ſet fail in company 


with his Majeſty's {hip Kinſale, Captain Forretter, 


on board of which was his excellency —— Cun- 
ningham, Eſq. who was going to his government at 
No. 29 Vor. III. * Jamaica, 


tan) ; 
Jamaica, to which place they made the beſt of their 
way, touching in their paſlage at the Iſland of 
Madeira. He had not been long at Jamaica before 


he was deſirous to return to England, and re-taſte 


the pleaſures of love, and enjoy the company . of 
his favourite fair. But as this was not to be effected 
without running away from the ſhip he was Midſhip- 
man of, the paſſion of love predominated, and he 
determined to leave the Drake, and ſhip himſelf off 


with all expedition on board another veſſel for his 


native country. | | 

His Majeſty's Ship Sheerneſs being then at Ja- 
maica, and ordered home, he apphed to Captain 
Myles Stapleton, and ſhipped himſelf on board the 
laid ſhip, in quality of Midſhipman, and foon came 
again to England, EE N 

As ſoon as he arrived he ſet off for his old haunt 
(Waltham) and was renewing the former intimacy, 
when as ill fortune would have it, his uncle (who 


had been a ſecond time informed of his proceed- 
ings, went and ſurprized and prevented him. He 


now loſt all hopes, and every plan that he had laid 
ſeemed fubverted as ſoon as formed; for his uncle 
kept him cloſe confined, and had too ſtrict an eye 
over his conduct for him to eſcape his ſecluſion, till 
ſuch time he could find an opportunity of ſending 
him abroad again; when a very favourable occaſion 
ſoon preſented itſelf: for his majeſty's Ship the 

Romney, Captain Medley, being ſtationed on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, he was ſhipped on board 
her in his former ſtation as Midſhipman. Here, to 
his great mortification, he was obliged to ſtay till 


the Romney's return, and on his arrival in England 
found his affairs in a very tattefed condition; for 
during his, ſtay abroad, ſome buſy, artful perſons, 


had by baſe infinuations, and crafty ſchemes and 
contrivances, incenſed the Dutcheſs. of Northum- 
berland ſo g eatly againſt him, that ſhe directly altered 
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her will, which ſhe before had made quite in fa- 
vour of him, and bequeathed his intended legacy, 


which was conſiderable, to his fiſter. His friends 


were all enraged at his former behaviour at Wal- 


O 


tham, and ſo greatly diſobliged, that they would 
not admit him into any of their houſes, nor even 
ſee him; ſo that he was deſtitute of almoſt un 
advice neceſſary of life. 


Mr. B—— (a gentleman who had been very in- 


timate with him, ee had a great regard for his 


family,) ſeeing to what ſtreights he was — 


very holpitably received him into his houſe, and 


mitted him to ſtay with him a conſiderable img 
furniſhing him with neceſſary ſupplies to ſupport 


the character of a gentleman. In this interval of 


time, Mr. B—— ſtrenuouſly interceded in his fa- 
vour with his father, and with ſome e wee 


about a reconciliation. 


Sir William intreated him to go abroad again, 
and got a place for him in the ſervice of the Royal 


African Company of England, at James Fort, in 


the River Gambia, for which place he fer fail in 


company with Governor Aufeur, on board the Happy 


Deliverance, in the African Company's lervice. 
After his abode ſome time at James Fort, a diſpute 
aroſe betwixt him and the governor, who wanted to 
make him an indented ſervant for five years: but 


Mr. Parſons told him, ſuch defigns as thoſe were 
entirely derogatory from his promiſes, and diame- 


| trically oppoſite to bis own inclinations and inten- 


tions, add that it was uſage he did not expect from 
Mr. Aufeur, and unbecoming a man of probityy 
honour, and a gentlerran. 

On theſe intimations he infiſted Arongly upon be- 
ing permitted to return to England, which the 
governor "abſolutely refuſed, and gave orders to the 
centinels to keep a ſtrict eye over him, and watch 


ay from OY his eſcape notwithſtanding theſe 
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precautions of the governor's, Mr. Parſons abſo- 


lately adhered to his intentions, and determined at 
all events to quit the Coalt of Africa, and by ſome 
means get to England. 


Soon afterwards, finding an opportunity, he ſet 


out from James Fort, fully bent to embark on board 
ſome ſhip homeward hand, and return to London. 


This news ſcon reached the governor's ears, who 
went immediately after him (Parlons) and overtak- 
ing him, inſiſted on his returning with him to James 


Fort, which he very reſolutely refuſed, and cockin 
a piſtol at him, aſſured him, that the firſt man 

— offered to touch him he would thoot dead upon 

the ſpot. Mr. Aufeur finding it fruitleſs to parly 


with him, or endeavour to perſuade him to return 
to the Factory, very prudently left him to purſue 


his voyage, and return unmoleſted to England. 
He immediately went on board a ſhip that was 
homeward bound, and came fafe to London; where 


he had not been long before the news of his arri- 


val reached his uncle, who ſent him a very kind in- 
vitation to his houſe at Epſom, which he readily 
accepted, and on waiting upon his uncle was favou- 


rably received. Here he ſtaid ſome time, and was 


treated with all the kindneſs and affection imagina- 

ble; yet he ſoon grew reſtleſs, and wanted to enter 
into all the pleaſures of what he ſtiled the polite 
world. During his abode with his uncle, he im- 
prudently debauched one of his uncle's ſervant- 
maids and got her with child, which ſhe ſwore him 
to be the father of. This ungenerous action in his 
uncle's houſe, where he had been received more 
like a ſon than a nephew, incenſed the old gentle- 
man to ſuch an exceſſive degree, that he immediatel 
turned him out of doors, friendiefs and pennytels, 
and left him to ſeek for ſhelter wherever he could 
find any one of ſuch hoſpitality as to give him ad- 
mittance. Deſtitute of * individual neceſſary 
beneath 
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beneath the ſun, he bent his courſe towards Lon- 
don, not knowing where to fly for refuge, and was 


reduced to ſuch penury as to have no more than 


three half-pence for four days, and frequently ufed 
to quench his thirlt at the pumps in the ſtreets. In 
this interval he lay four nights in a hay loft, belong- 
ing to the Maſter of the Rolls ſtables, in Chancery- 
Lane, his weak and miſerable condition influenci 
the coachman to commiſerate his caſe, and ſhelter 
him from the inclemency of the weather. 

He was through great neceſſity obliged to put his 
wits at work in order to extricate him from thoſe 
difficulties, which had, for want of the common ne- 
ceſſary ſuſtenance of nature, reduced him to a mere 
ſkeleton : after thinking of many things, he at laſt 
relolved to follow that which he thought carried the 
greateſt weight of probability along with it for re- 
dreſs: ſo that being abſolutely Sed in his mind 
how to act, he ſet off from this melancholly habita - 
tion, and went immediately to a gentlewoman, 
whoſe abode he knew, and who, in his puerile years, 

had lived with the Dutcheſs of N This good 
gentle woman ſeeing the miſerable plight he was in, 
and the wretchedneſs of his*circumſtances, took com- 
paſſion on him, and procured him a pretty lodging at 
an acquaintance of her's, in Cambridge- Street. Here, 
through the recommendation of this lady, and the 
detail ſhe gave of his misfortunes, his landlady ſeemed 
intereſted in his behalf, treated him with os greateſt 
good-nature and humanity, and generouſly boarded 


him all the while he ſtayed there; whilſt one Mr. 


H—— bountifully furniſhed him with money for 

his pocket, and to procure himſelf neccellary ſup- 
lies. 

N Some ſhort time after, hearing his father was in 
town, in Conduit-Street,, he determined to apply to 
him; he therefore went to his houſe, and the ſer- 
vant not knowing who he was, immediately in- 
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troduced him. His father was prodigiouſly an 
ed at this ſo unexpected a viſit, and he immediately 
fell on his knees, confeſſed his ſorrow for his follies, 
earneſtly craved his pardon for his paſt miſconduct. 
and promiſed an entire amendment : upon this his 
father granted him his pardon, but his mother-in- 


law, who happened to be preſent when he came in, 


(with the tenderneſs, humanity, and compaſſion, 
which generally diltinguiſhes the lawful from the na- 
tural mother, and which gives them an undoubted 
claim to our warmeſt affection and kindeſt reſpe&) 
flew out of the room in the moſt violent rage, ex- 
claimed againſt him in the ſharpeſt invectives, and 
bitter reproach, and would not even ſuffer him to 
| Tpeak to her. | 

His father aſked him now, what he add to do, 


and if he had no thoughts of ſettling for life ? he told 


him in his then ſituation he did not know what to do, 
being reduced to great neceſſity, and craved his pa- 
ternal aſſiſtance and advice. His father told him, 


as he was young and healthful, and an able-bodied 


man, in his opinion, he could not do better in 


thoſe circumſtances, than to enliſt himſelf as a pri- 


vate man in His Majeſtys Regiment of Life- 
Gun. 

This council of his father's he thought very 3 
tary, and imagined that by complying there with, 
might be a means of ſettling all former — 


and diſputes, and work a thorough reconciliation in 
time; he therefore left Sir William, with thanks for 


his pardon, and fully determined to me his advice 
in execution. 


Thus reſolved he went mediancly to the Horſe 


Guards, and offered himſelf as a volunteer, to ſerve 


in the King's Life Guards: but how great was his | 


ſurprize, when inſtead of receiving of him, as he 
imagined they would without any heſitation, they 
made a demand of ſeyenty guineas for his admit- 
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bande. This embarraſed bim greatly, and entirely 


ſubverted all his airy expectations, confident that 

his father, with whom he had been ſo long at va- 
riance, and whom he had diſobliged by every part 
of his former conduct, would never advance ſuch a 
ſum of money to place him in the ſtation of a pri- 
vate man; and with regard to himſelf, he had no 


viſible method of procuring ſuch a ſum of mo- 


ney, nor indeed ſcarce a ſingle guinea. Chagrined 
and perplexed at this very unexpected diſappoint- 
ment, he was pauſing and pondering what to do; 
but his perplexed thoughts could not ſuggeſt any 
ſcheme to him ſufficiently {ſtrong to effect the affair, 
but that the only method was to acquaint his fa- 


ther of it, and by ſome means or other endeavour to 


bring it to a favourable iſſue. He therefore went 
directly to Mr. B——, in Picadilly, to enquire if 
his father was flill in town, but was informed in the 
negative, and Mr. B—— gave him five ſhillings, 
which he told him his father had left for him be- 
fore his departure. This news had a violent effe& 
upon him, and as reaſon was always a ſlave to any of 
his predominant paſſions, ſo now he ſeemed entirely 
to diſcard her for ever, and ſuffer himſelf to be 
guided by the weak hand of black deſpair. 

His courage, which had hitherto ſuſtained and 
ſupported him in all his paſt difficulties and viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, now deſerted his ſtandard, and left 
him to the guidance of every uſurping paſſion. 

The laws of nature and religion ſeemed intire- 
ly baniſhed, and fear, which frequently reſtrains mor- 
— from deeds of delparation, (though he ſeldom 
was acquainted with puſillanimity) had no effect 
upon him; and he was determined, at all events, to 
rid himſelf of a life. which then was not only irk⸗ 
ſome, but even hateful to him. 

Reſolutely determined on this raſh action, and 
hurried by the ſallies of ungovernable paſſion, he 


made 
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made the beſt of his way to St. James's Park, in- 


tending to watch ſome favourable (as he termed it) 
opportunity, and drown himſelf in Roſamond's 
Pond. Thus was his mind agitated by the father 
of miſchief, and he was juſt going to ruſh into the 
dreadful abyſs of eternity, when the all-wiſe hand 
of Providence interpoſed, and prevented the exe- 


cution of his defign. But Heaven, whoſe ways are 


inſcrutable, and paſt the comprehenſion of our nar- 
row-limited finite underſtandings, works by ſuper- 


natural cauſes, and through an unbounded good- 


neſs, and unmerited compaſſion, frequently diverts 


our ſteps from the paths of ruin, and ſnatches us 


unexpectedly from everlaſting miſery. 

Whilſt he ſtood hovering on the. verge of life, 
a thought came into his head, whereby he might 

revent his fate, and procure to himſelf a comforta- 
ble ſubfiſtence, at leaſt for ſome time. He imme- 
diately recollected that his father's fiſter was lately 
dead, and that he had received a letter from an 
acquaintance, who informed him that ſhe had left his 
brother a handſome legacy, and of which letter he 


now began to think of making a proper uſe: and 


gettting amongſt ſome perſons of his acquaintance, 
who commiſerated his indigent circumſtances, and 
relating the death of his father's fiſter, as alſo that 


| the had left him a genteel legacy; to effect his ends, 


he produced the letter above cited as a voucher, 
at the ſame time aſſerting that his acquaintance was 
wrong in his information, fince in heu of his brother 
it happened to be himſelf. Upon theſe aſſeverations, 
ſome perſons advanced him ſeveral ſums of money, 
on theſe pretences of the legacy, and which he pro- 
miſed faithfully to repay in due time; acquainting 
them at the ſame time, that doubtleſs they knew _ 
legacies were never paid within a twelve-month and 
a day after — death of the teſtator; and under 

| | q ſanction 
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ſanction of theſe remonſtrances, he was ſoon raiſed 
from his penurious ſituation; | 

As Mr. Parſons was always A with a guile- 
ful volability of tongue, and was a good maſter of the 
pallions, he ſeldom failed, by ſome art or other, to 
diſcover the weaknels of his intimates, and indeed; = 

Caſual acquaintance, It was under tack falſe ap- _ 
pearances and inſinuations, that he ingratiated him- 4 
ſelf into the favour and good opinion of Mr. R —, . 
a Taylor in Devereux- Court, Temple-Bar ; who, up- 
on the artful repreſentations which Mr. Parſons 

diſplayed, creduloully believed all he advanced, and 
even heartily pitied his calamities; but rejoiced that 
fortune ſeemed then inclined to favour him, and give 
him an opportunity of becoming ſerviceable, not only 
to himſelf, but alſo to the community. 

Mr. R—— commilerating his ſituation, and be- 
lieving all he had aſſerted to be real facts, and that 
there was no danger of being paid in due time, 
very cordially ſupplied him with any neceſſaries he 
thought proper to require in his way of buſineſs. 
Thus equipped with cloaths, and mortgaging fre- 
quently his pretended bequeſt, he was enabled to 
appear in a gay, genteel manner, and frequent his 
old haunts and retirements, where he uſed to meet 
many of his ſun-ſhiny friends, who were glad of his 
new acquiſition of wealth, thereby flattering them- 
ſelves with becoming ſharers thereof, ſince no man 
was more generous than he was, when he had it 
in his power. But Parſons too fatally experienced, 
that inſtead of being able to ſpare a quota to them, 
he had not even a quantum ſulficit for himſelf, He 
2 was in this ſituation, when he accidentally met one 

day the brother of his once favourite fair, who 
| lived at Waltham, in Hants ; and his intent was to 
| renew his quondam acquaintance with him, and ad- 

NF 1 dqrefles to his fiſter, and which he had effected, had 

| not the information her brother gave him of her 
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ſadden death, made him bury ſuch thoughts. How- 


ever, Parſons ſtill kept a correſpondence with her 
brother, finding it much to his advantage, ſince 
upon the repreſentations he gave him of his cir- 
cumſtances, he frequently received ſums of money 


from him, and therefore it was not to his Fo 


to forfeit fo beneficial an intimacy. 
At length Mr. Parſons's creditors began to be anxi- 


adus after their reſpective debts, and to requeſt pay- 


ment, which he to quiet them readily promiſed. 
He never could bear dunning, which made theſe 
applications very diſagreeable to him; he therefore 
reſolved to free himſelf, if poſſible, from theſe ſolli- 


Citations, by ſome means or other : but what means 


was the main point, and nothing ſeemed ſo likely, 
nor ſo eaſily compleated, as that of changing his 


condition. This he wiſely imagined the eaſieſt ex- 


pedient he could put in practice, and therefore 


ſet about it immediately; for as he was no ſtranger 


to the temperament of female conſtitutions, which 


are generally in extremes, ſo it was no difficulty 
to him to methodize his conduct and behaviour to 


their inclinations and diſpoſitions. It was a maxim 
with him, that none were more eaſily deceived than 
thoſe who were artful in deception ; and as diſſimu- 


lation is a peculiar quality of the fair-ſex, he thought 

that art alone would ſupply him with weapons to 
uer. 

He dreſt himſelf very gaily, and was a conſtant 

vivtor of every public place, ſuch as balls, plays, 


__ operas, &c. And as the mind of woman is too of- 
ten captivated with outward appearances, and gilded 


nonſenſe is preferred to plain decency, and honeſt 


ſenſe, fo he wiſely conſulted their appetites, and en- 
dieavoured to ſound their inclinations, before he made 


any profeſſions of love. The only thing requiſite 
was a pretty lady with a handſome fortune in her 


own. 
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own hands, and to ingratiate himſelf fo far into her fa- 


vour, as to be deputed guardian of both Perſon and 
eſtate. 


Luckily for him, a prize ſoon fell to his lot; for 


by mere accident, falling i into company with a young 
lady whoſe father was juſt dead, and had bequeathed 
her a handſome eſtate, at her own diſpoſal, he thought 
It a favourable occaſion of introducing himſelf to 
her acquaintance, and gradually gaining her eſteem, 
Fluſhed with ſanguine hopes of obtaining his point, 
he paid his addreſſes to her, with the deference and 
reſpect which is due to the ſex; and under the de- 


nomination of an officer, which he was always 


fond of affecting the dreſs of, the permitted him to 
pay her his devoirs, Qualified for courtſhip as he 
was, both by art and nature, no wonder he gained 
ſo ealy a conqueſt, and that his artzfices prevailed; 
His guileful inſinuations operated like poiſon, and 
gained an entire aſcendance over every female ob- 
ſtacle ſo that after a ſeries of four months court- 


| ſhip, ſhe conſented to be his. Elate with joy, he 


eagerly graſped her lovely hand ; and his creditors 
being aſſured of his approaching nuptials, and the 
fortune he would thereby poſſeſs, were entirely ſatis- 


tied, and readily ſupplied him with every thing ne- 


ceſſary for the ceremony, in hopes that . {hould 
thereby be paid their ſeveral debts. 

All things being agreed on and fettled to their 
mutual ſatisfaction, the marriage was ſolemnized the 
10th of February, 1740, and our hero placed 1 in full 
poſſeſſion of his deſires. 

The news of his marriage ſoon reached the ears 


of his uncle, who, upon information thereof, imme- 


diately came to town, and treated him with 


the greateſt affection and friendſhip; aſſured him 


of his favour and kindneſs, provided he had 


now diſclaimed all paſt follies, and purpoſe ! 


to lead a new life. All relations in general were 
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highly pleaſed at this aftion, hoping it would fix 
his roving mind, and prevent his running into fu- 
ture miſchiefs and extravagancies; and to encourage 
him the more in the purſuit of virtue, and incline 
him to a ſerious way of thinking, they made what 
intereſt they could in his favour at court, and through 
the interceſſion of the Right Honourable A—— 
O——, Eſq. he received, a few days afer his mar- 
riage, a commiſſion from his Majeſty, appointing 


him an Enſign in the Honourable Colonel Chol- 


mondeley's regiment of foot. This honour, ſo un- 


expectedly received, and ſo undeſervingly conferred, 


gave him new ſpirits, and his foul was fo elate with 


dawning happineſs, that he had no other viſion be- 
fore his eyes but ſcenes of continual pleaſure, and 
__ undiſturbed content. Gratitude doubtleſs influenced 


him to thank his benefaGtors for their unmerited marks 
of kindneſs; and ſtill to excite them the more in 
his favour, and induce them to cheriſh a favourable 


opinion of him, he prudently diſcharged all the 
. debts he owed of every nature, and freed himſelf 


from all incumbrances whatſoever. Whether.prompt- 


ed to this deed by the principles of honeſty and ho- 


nour is immaterial, but it was at leaſt an act of 


ſelf-preſervation, and of keeping his credit unſtain- 
ed and unblemiſhed, And it was by ſuch means 


as theſe, that, upon an emergency, his needs were 


ſupplied in future. 
As the beſt way to overcome any vicious habits, 


and to reftrain his outrageous paſſions, was a fixed 
and ſettled habitation, he directly hired, and fitted 


genteelly, a houſe in Poland- Street, here he lived 
two years, equally loving, and beloved by all his 
friends and acquaintance, and eſteemed by all who 
kney him. During this period he had two 
children, one of whom died, and the ſurvivor, 


| which was a ſon, (if any thing did) leemed to give. 
bim 
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him more concern than even the apprehenſions of 
death; and he has often owned, that as the inhu- 
man and ungenerous might reflect upon his child 
for his miſconduct, the thoughts of ſo ignominious 
an exit from the world, and thereby ſubjecting his 
guiltleſs ſon to unmerited reproach, and unjuſt ca- 
lumny, gave him more e uneaſineſs than all his other 
thoughts. 

After living two years in Poland - Street, he re- 
moved into Panton- Square, and the greateſt harmony 
ſubſiſted betwixt him and his wife; nor was he guilty 
of any miſconduct, except his profuſeneſs, in keep- 
ing a chaiſe and pair, three ſaddle horſes, and ſervants 
equivalent, which exceeded the bounds of his in- 
come. However, he had never been addicted to any 
vice hitherto, and extravagance was his only fault: 

but now begins the long train of miſeries, cares, and 
ſorrows, which terminated in his forfeited life. 
| Falling in company accidentally with one 
N——, who was generally known by the name of 
Doctor N—— ; this man being a perſon of very 
good addreſs, ' and a perfect maſter of cunning, by 
ſly inſinuations ſoon made him believe him to be 
his ſincere friend, and that his open expreſſions, and 
rofeſſions of friendlhip, were the real ſentiments 
of his ſoul. 

This induced him to make Wie companion, and 
hae, with a pretended unreſerved frankneſs, opened 

his caſe to him, and made him maſter of his molt ſe- 
cret circumſtances. Acquainted thus with his af- 
fairs, and finding he had no money, Parſons gene- 
rouſiy offered him his houſe, and ſhare of his fortune, 
though it was very ſmall. By the artful contrivances 
of N he gained ſo far upon him as to perſuade 
him to play, which, with a great deal of argument, 
he did effect. Thus uſhered into the molt faſhion- 
able, and yet moſt ſhameful vice in nature, by the 
chief emiſſary of deſtruction, one may naturally 
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ſuggeſt that he had no great run of very good 


luck; for let him play ever ſo often, he was ſure to 
loſe very conſiderably, which he found afterwards 


was ſhared by N—— and the winner, who was fure 
to be ſome gambler of N——'s acquaintance, plant- 


ed purpoſely to decoy the unwary; for N—, like 


all gentlemen of his profeſſion, had no viſible way 


of ſubſiſting, but by frequenting gaming-houles, 


tennis-courts, &c. there, with a parcel of ſharpers, 


his intimate acquaintance, to cajole and cheat the 
inexpert and heedleſs, of their health, their fortune, 


and their credit. Far what adde ee will care to 


truſt a man, who, at one venture, will riſk his 


all with a common trickſter, and who is a frequent 
companion of knaves and villains? 

About this time Mr. Parſons received his com- 
miſſion as a Lieutenant; and the regiment being or- 
dered into Flanders, he was obliged to go with it. 
He ſlill remained quite a ſtranger to the villainy of 
N-——, and liking him as a facetious, agreeable com- 
panion, took him abroad with him, with a ſervant 
to attend him; little ſuſpecting this. vulture was 


ſucking out his heart blood, and undermining his 
content and happineſs here and for ever. His ex- 
travagancy and the itch he now had for gaming, oc- 


caſioned him frequently to borrow large ſums of 
money by annuities, mortgages, or otherwiſe; and 


being preſſed hard for debts he had contracted in 
the regiment, whilſt abroad, which he was entirely 
unable to pay, he obtained leave to ſell his commiſ- 


fion, that his debts might be diſcharged, and his cre- 
Sor ſatisfied. N—— ſtuck ſtill faſt to him, whilſt 


he had any thing to prey upon, and came back | 


with him from Flanders to England. 


On his arrival in England he found his tia 
ſo clamorous as would not permit him a quiet reſi- 
dence, at leaſt with his wife, with whom till now he 


had always lived in an amicable, harmonious man- 
ner; 
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ner : therefore, he was obliged to leave her, and 


| ſeek for private lodgings. Finding an apartment to 


his entire ſatisfaction at the houſe of Mr. T—-— in 


 Gough-Square Fleet-Street, he hired it in the 


name of Captain Brown, and paſſed as a ſingle gen- 
tleman in the army, to prevent his being found out 
by his creditors, and being reluctantly drove from 
his peacefal aſylum. 

Nobody ſuſpecting the veracity of his reports, 
treated him with the greateſt complaiſance and good- 
manners, andappearing alwaysgay and genteel, he pre- 


| ſumed to pay his addreſſes to the gentleman's daugh- 


ter where he lodged, (as he falſely calls it, in an 
honourable manner) whom he debauched, and by 
whom he had two children, and ſhe ſoon afterwands 


was in Newgate for debt; he being really thought 


what he pretended to be, the young lady's father 
took very little notice of his addreſſes, —— 
him to be a man of fortune and honour. 

Deſirous to ſhield himſelf from the importunities 


of his creditors, which he thought he could not do 


long in that fituation, he ſought ſome favourable 
opportunity of evading their gentle duns. War 
being then declared with France, and he quite out 
of employ, a lucky occaſion ſoon preſented itſelf: 


therefore in hopes of accumulating ſome wealth, 


and recruiting his tattered circumſtances, in June 
1743, he ſhipped himſelf on board the Durſley 
Galley Privateer, Captain Organ Furnell, as Captain 
of Marines. Being at Deal, and having ſome buſi- 
neſs on ſhore, though apprehenſive of meeting ſome 
of the Catchpoles, he determined nevertheleſs to 
go, and prepared himſelf to give them a warm re- 
ception, ſhould any ſuch thing happen. 

His expectations turned out too true; for ſoon 


after he was landed upon Deal Beach, he ſaw five 


or fix men make towards him, with none of the 
moſt promiſing aſpects in nature, and who ſeemed 
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to have no favourable deſign in agitation, Upon 
a nearer approach he eaſily diſcovered who they 
were, and 1 put himſelf in a defenſive 


poſture, and on their attempting to ſeize him, 
(which one of the boldeſt did, notwithſtanding the 


warning he gave them) he immediately {hot him in 


the thigh, upon which they all deſiſted, and left 


him to go on board again in quiet, alſuring them, 


that if any other of them followed their partner's 
| ſteps, he would ſhoot him dead; and the next morn- 
ing the ſhip ſailed on her cruize. 

After having been ſome time at ſea, they fell ! in 


with a French Privateer, which they took, and 
carried into Corke in Ireland; and there he Was 
taken ill, occaſioned by a ficknel: amongſt the pri- 
ſoners; e was ſent on ſhore and left behind, 


the Privateer failing from Cork ſoon after. In a 


ſhort time he had ſpent all his ready money, and 
to repleniſh his ſtock, drew three bills upon ſome 


eminent merchants in London, for which he re- 


ceived fixty pounds : but a little before he thought 
they could have any advice concerning them, took 
the opportunity of coming to England in the Louis 


Eraſmus, a French prize, taken by ſome of the 


Royal Family Privateers, and in a few days arrived 
ſafe at Plymouth. Here he continued ſome time, 
but always keeping the beſt company in town, ap- 
pearing gay, and frequenting the Aſſemblies, Coffee- 


houſes, and Billiard- tables, his ſtock began to di- 


miniſh, always paying ready money for what he 
bought. In this ſituation he did not know how to 
act, but to have recourſe to his old practice of 


drawing: accordingly he applied directly to one 


Mr. P—— (who kept a reputable houſe in Ply- 
mouth) and told him, he had occaſion for an hun- 
dred pounds, for which he would give him a draught 
upon Mr. Alderman C in London, Being 

| 5 dreſſed 
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1 ol A 
dreſſed as an officer, and always carrying his com- 
miſſion with him, by way of confirmation, he had 
no ſuſpicion whatever, and very readily lent him 
the money. Upon this Parſons bought a horſe of 


Him, and riding out. frequently, told Mr. P—— 


One day, that he was going a little way in the 
country, and ſhould ſtay two or three days; but 


| Inſtead of returning to Plymouth, ſet out for Lon- 


don; after which Mr. P—— never ſaw him till 
he was going to Virginia, when the ſhip putting 
into Catwater at Plymouth, to refit after a hard 
gale of wind, and Mr. P—— hearing he was there, 
went on board to ſee him, at the ſame time tell- 
ing him he did the trick dextrouſly, freely par- 
doned the injury, and gave him a guinea. | 


o 
* 


Soon after Mr. Parſons came to London, find- 


ing his caſh grow ſhort, he begun to meditate on 


fome new way of relief; as he had a teeming 
brain, a ſcheme which he thought eaſily practica- 
ble, he immediately went to a tavern in the Strand, 


and aſked the landlord (whom he was well ac- 


quainted with) if he could not ſupply him with a a 


parſon, for that there was a young lady to whom 


he was to be inſtantly married. So Captain, fays 
the landlord, I doubt you have got ſome heireſs, 
and therefore are deſirous to marry her that you 
may be hanged for the theft. Parſons being eager to 
execute his ſcheme, defired his expedition, telling 
him delays were deſperate, and it he was acquaint- 
ed with any clergyman, to fend for him directly. 
Accordingly a clergyman was ſent for and came, 


as did the lady, but in going to perform the cere- 
mony, a ring was deficient; Parſons called the 
_ drawer, and defired him to ſtep to a jeweller's, 


and bid him bring ſome plain gold rings; but the 


clergyman told him he had a friend of his who 
lived at hand, and if he pleaſed would ſend to him. 
Mr. Parſons, with his uſual air of gentility, thanked 
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bim for his Madneſs, but by way of hint ſaid, Sir, 
« as I think a trifling preſent to my wife would not 
* be amiſs, let lum bring ſome diamond rings like- 


© wiſe.” The clergyman ſent, and the rings were 


brought, when, after chuſing a plain one, and allo. 
a diamond one of conliderable value, Parſons pul- 
E out a draught, deſiring the jeweller to change 

; but recollecting, told the clergyman, that when 


| bay ceremony was over he would ſatisfy him for the 


whole; of which the jeweller was quite ſatisfied, and 
went away. After a ſhort ſpace, his intended bride 


withdrew out of the chamber, to oblige neceſſity, 


but ſtaying longer than ordinary, he pretended to 
be uneaſy, and made an offer to ring; but ſudden - 


Ty ſtopped, ſaying, III 80 and ſee for her, ſome - 


* what may have happened.“ And leſt the clergyman 
ſhould ſuſpect any thing, left his hat behind him, 
by way of blind ; but as ſoon as down ſtairs, made 
the beſt of his way ro their appointed rendezvous, 


and left the poor clergyman in jeopardy. 


During the late rebellion, Parſons, who was then 
a Lieutenant in one of his Majeſty's regiments of 
foot, commanded by the Honourable Colonel Chol- 
mondeley, having involved himſelf by his extra- 
vagancies, in great ſtreights, and his uſual reſource, 
the gaming table, failing him, he applied himſelf to 
Mr. St. ]|——, a half pay officer : after acquainting 


this gentleman with the bad ſtate of his circum- 


ſtances, he added, that he knew no other remedy 
than to go down into the country and join himſelf 
with the rebels. His friend, like an Boneſt, and 
rudent man adviſed him by all means not to embark 
in ſuch a deſparate ſcheme; and in ſhort, kindly 


and generouſly lent him forty guineas (as our infor- 


mation ſays) as a preſent ſupply. Soon after this, 
he went again to this ſame gentleman, and acquaint- 


ed him that ſome neut bulinels, which he parti- 
cularly 
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cularly mentioned (but whether real! or pretended is 
uncertain) abſolutely required his going into the 
country. Whereupon this good-natared friend free- 
ly proffered him the uſe of his horie, to fave Par- 
ſons the expence of hiring one., Accordingly, this 


ungrateful wretch received the horſe, and ROE 4 


went to Smithfield and ſold him. 
Having committed this baſe and ungenerous 


action, how could he ever think of again looking his 


friends in the face? not that he wanted aſſurance 
enough, but it was not ſafe. He could not expect 


that this uſage would be tamely put up with; how 


then to avoid the confequences was the queſtion, 
which this ungrateful man at laſt determined thus. 
To be beforehand with the juſt reſentment of Mr. 
St. J——, and to put it out of that gentleman's 


power to call him to any account, he had recourfe 


to the meaneſt, as well as the wicked expedient, 
that any man, except a gameſter, or ſharper (which 
certainly is the loweft and vileſt claſs of thieves 
in the world, Jet their appearance or rank be what 
it will) could have thought of. In fhort, he gave 


in a falſe information againſt his friend 6d babe 


factor, accuſing him of a deſign of going to join 
the rebels : upon which poor Mr. St. J—— was 
taken into cuſtody, and was a prifoner for many 
months; nor did he at laſt regain his liberty with- 


out the Tofs of his half. pay, which on thns occaſion 


was taken from him. 

kar ſcandalous manner in which Mr. Parſons uſed 
Mr. n, a gentleman of conſiderable fortune 
in 83 and another gentleman of the ſame name 
and family, (by profeſſion a furgeon; by cauſing 
them both to be taken into cuſtody, by warrants from 


the Secretary of State, upon his own falſe infor- 


mation, is too notorious to need any further men- 
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An artifice of his, which is a very true flory, 
was when the diſturbance was in the North, in the 
year 1745, he counterfeited a draught on one of 


the Collectors of Exciſe for gol. as from his 


R—— H——. The Collector was ſurprized at 
at ſo large a demand, not having near fo large 


a ſum in his cuſtody. However, he got 50 l. from 


the gentleman, with which Parſons marched off the 


ground. Divers other tricks has he put upon peo- 


ple, which would take up too much room to be 
inſerted in this narrative, The above are ſufficient, 
to ſhew what ſort of a man he was, and what 
an ungrateful return he has made for all the ad- 
vantages of. family, education, and fortune. 

Some time after this, finding himſelf deſtitute of 
neceſſaries, and being in company with a young 


gentleman of the army, who had on a new ſuit of 


cloaths which pleaſed his taſte, had the curioſity ta 
enquire the name of the taylor, upon which he 
told him Mr. L- was the perſon who made 
thoſe cloaths, and aſſured him he was an honeſt 
man, and if he wanted any, would uſe him well. 
This Mr, Parfons deemed as a lucky hint, and 
ſtrove to improve it; accordingly he went to Mr. 
L----- telling him he was xecommended by fuch a 


gentleman, (mentioning his name) and as he was 


not engaged with a Taylor, would give him the 
preference, adding, that his name was Brown, and 
that he was then an Officer in a regiment of foot, 
and that a Captain's commiſſion in the Guards. was 


at that time making out for him, that he ſhould 
have occahon for ſome cloaths, and that he might 


depend on prompt payment. 

Mr. L—— was highly pleaſed with the hopes 
of ſuch a cuſtomer, and accordingly made ſeveral 
ſuits of cloaths for him, no way doubting his ready 
payment, which he always ſent home when finiſhed, 


purſuant t to Parſons's directions, However, one day 


Mr. 
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Mr. L—— took it in his head to carry home his 
bill, where he found the pretended Captain, with 
an excuſe, (which he ſeldom wanted) for non-pay- 
ment thereof immediately, and to y, Heart for his 
want of caſh at that juncture. This gave Mr, 
L. room for ſuſpicion of his new cuſtomer, where- 
fore he went to the War-Office, to enquire if any 
ſuch perſon as Mr. Brown had a commiſſion or not; 
and upon finding. every thing verbatim as Parſons 
had related, begun to be ſamewhat eaſy. Being 
thus informed that a com miſſion was actually iſſu- 
ing for Mr. Brown, he remained quiet ſor ſome 
time, but on further application for money, found 
himſelf deceived; therefore exaſperated to the higheſt 
degree, he determined to ſeek a remedy at law, 
but unhappily laying his action in the name of Brown, 

he was non-ſuited. 
Drove pretty ſharp, his brain was at work, when 
a ſcheme jumped into his head. He immediately 
drew a draught upon Sir J—- H— for 5ool. and 
equipped in a very handſome riding Ireſs, went to the 
Ram Inn in Weſt-Smithfield ; here he enquired for 
a very honeſt porter, which being found, he ſent 
him directly with a draught to receive the ſame, 
and to bring the money to him. But as Parſons had 
a great deal of preſence of mind, he ſlipt out after 
the parter, and followed him, for, lays he, if any 
* body comes out of the ſhop with him back again, 
“J am betrayed, if he comes alone he has receiv- 
* the money.“ The porter went as directed, and 
carried the draught to Sir J—, which he ordered 
one of his clerks to pay, but the clerk ſeemed very 
diffident, and notwithſtanding he was twice ardered 
to pay the amount, refuled, giving very cogent 
reaſons for his ſuſpicions. Upon this, Sir J 
ordered a coach, and putting himſelf and the por- 
ter therein, drove away to Smithfield, but Parſons, 
Who was planted in a proper place, law the whole 
_ feng, 
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ſcene, and went another way, leaving Sir J. to 
pay the coach-hire, and go home as he came, 
Being fruſtrated in this project, he was again put 
to his wits, and obliged to truſt to his Captainſhip, 
as a ſcreen to his knavery. He therefore went one 
day to Mrs. Bottomley, a Hatter, near St. George's 
Church, telling her that he had orders to furniih 
the regiment he belonged to, (then abroad) with bats, 


and defired ſhe would let hid have a ſample. This 


Mrs. Bottomley did, and delivered the hats ac- 
_ cordingly, when Parſons went to ſeveral hatters to 
_ diſpoſe of them again; alledging, that he had con- 
trated with a batter to ſupply a regiment with hats, 
| which not being done to the time appointed, were 
returned upon his hands, and he would fell them 
at ſome Joſs, He tried foveral hatters, who refuſed 
the purchaſe, but at laſt effected it with ſome dif- 


ficulty, and ſold them for 801. though the account 


of the hats, as bought of Mrs. Bottomley came to 
above double that ſum. 

Now finding his pranks had grown very attro- 
cious, inſomuch that he could ſcarce live quietly, 
and that his creditors were in daily purſuit of him, 
he framed a ſcheme to be feized as a diſaffetted per- 
fon, and was accordingly taken into cuſtody, and 


detained in the hands of a meſſenger about eighteen. 


months, where he lived very free and peaceable ; 
unembarraſſed with the clamours of dunning credi- 
tors, and free from any incumbrances. During tis 


| confinement here, ſome perſons promiſed to get him 


ſome genteel place, as a reward for his information 
againſt Captain St. J---- ; but finding their promiſes 


quite windy, upon his releaſement, to ſhun his cre- 


ditors, he was obliged to go to Holland. He ſtayed 


in Holland as long as his caſh would conveniently 
let him, but finding it daily decreaſe, he was 
obliged to come back to England, and live on the 
Eras 
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produce of his fertile imagination. Soon after his: 


arrival he went to a maſquerade ; here, like a lofin 


gameſter, he boldly ventured his little All, and 
fortune ſmiling on him that night, he won a ſuffi- 
ciency to keep him genteely ſome months, when his 


ſtock decreaſing, he wrote ſeveral preſſing letters to 


his brother-in-law, deſiring he would uſe his endea- 
vours with the Eaſt India Company, to procure ſome 
place in their land ſervice. But his letters met with 
a very cold reception, for notwithſtanding his 
brother's intereſt was great, yet all his remonſtran- 
ces had no effect, and he applied ſeveral times ta 


no purpoſe. At laſt he wrote a very preſſing let- 
ter, earneſtly craving his aſſiſtance to enable him 


to ſupport nature; when his brother ſent him word 
to call on Mr. 1 at No. 4. King's-Bench Walks, 


in the Temple. Parſons 3 full of ſanguine ex- 


pectations that his brother's heart had relented, and 
that he had ſent him ſome comfortable ſupply. | 
When he came there Mr. L— told him he had re- 
ceived aletter from his brother, the contents of which | 


were a8 follows, viz. 


ce Mr. "one 
& ] have ncaa ſeveral haters from Mr. William 


« Parſons, my unhappy brother-in-law, begging re- 
lief; as I have frequent letters of this ſort, 1 
have one way of getting rid of them all, by 


ks giving the ſupplant a guinea, Therefore if he 


is in ſuch want as he pretends to be, I beg you 


„will ſupply him with the above ſum, and when 
* ſee you, will repay it, &c. and at the ſame-time 


* gave him to under that as it was the firſt, 
« fo 1t would be the laſt.” | 2 


A maſquerade nal for him happened at 
this time to be at Ranelagh. He borrowed money 
Fo WT for 


| oo} | 
for admittance, and drew a note, with which he 
played for ſmall ſums, and being on the loſing ſtrain, 
defired the perſon to change bim the ſamie ; but 
the perſon being unable, or unwilling, he permit- 
ted him to go, on engaging on honour to leave the 
money at a certain place. However going to offer 
the ſaid note for payment a day or two after, he was 
pprehended and committed to Wood- ſtreet Compter. 
| 15 wrote the two following letters to his father 

and wife, during his ſeclufion there, which was from 


| Wood-ſtreet Compter, 
Honoured Sir, | Aug. 17, 1748, 


FTER fo profligate and infamous a life as 1 
. have led, I hardly dare to put pen to paper 
to intercede with you for forgiveneſs; but by being 
fincerely penitent of my many enormous crimes, 
which I am fincerely from the bottom of my heart, 
I hope to obtain pardon of my Heavenly Father in 
the world to come; fo, by the ſame repentance I 
Hope to obtain forgiveneſs of my terreſtial parent 
(and my much injured wife.) Certain it is, I am 
undeſerving the minuteſt charity from any of my 
relations, and in a more eſpecial manner from you, 
who 1 have ſo greatly and fo often offended. Not- 
avithſitanding my paſt miſ-ſpent life, your goodneſs 
is ſo manifeſt to me in the letter and fupport you 
tent me by Mr. B—, that, during the ſhort time 
the law allows me in this world, (through a long and 
ſevere impriſonment) I ſhall, in the moſt grateful and 
humble manner, be truly thankful for your tender- 
neſs and compaſſion towards me, 
_— | | 
{Though heretofore a profligate) 
Now your fincerely penitent, 
And unhappy Son, 
= William Parſons. 
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To my much-injured Wife. 
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Wood-Street Compter, Aug. 29. 1748. 


AD I but heretofore been as thoroughly ſenſi- 
+ | ble of my profligate and miſ-ſpent life as now, 
I need not have dated a letter to you from this 
diſmal place. The reflections which I now make on 
my paſt crimes make me in a manner diſtracted, and 
none diſturbs my peace of mind more, than the bar- 
barities and unſpeakable injuries you have undeſerv- 
edly met with from me; I am, believe me, as ſin- 
cerely penitent for my ill uſage towards you, and 
for my paſt enormous crimes, as it 1s poſlible for 
man to be; by which repentance I hope to obtain 
mercy in the world to come, and forgiveneſs from 
you. I was once eſteemed by you as a ſincerely 
affectionate huſband, and now beg you. will look 
on me, during the ſhort time I have to live, to be, as 
I ſubſcribe myſelf, - | "= 
Your fincerely penitent huſband, 
In deep affliction, 
William Parſons, 


Mr. Parſons was moved by Habeas Corpus from 
Wood-Street Compter to Maidſtone, in order to 
take his trial at the enſuing Lent Aſſizes at Rocheſter. 
When he came to Maidſtone, being well recom- 
mended by the gentleman- who came thither with 
him, and appearing as a gentleman, Mr. Carey (the 
keeper) commiſerated him, and uſed him extremely 
well, ſuffering him to board with him, and to be in 
his own apartment in the day time: but his curſed. 
ingratitude made him uſe this man ill, by contriv- 
ing what would have been his ruin, had it taken 
effect. Parſons being allowed ' theſe priviledges, 
thought to make uſe of them to forward his liberty, 
No. 29. Vol. Ill, Uu and 
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bumanity, and allowed him a horſe to ride, 


and lying with a perſon who was a ſmuggler, he 
- communicated his intention to him, telling him if 


he coincided therewith, they might eaſily eſcapes 


not only themſelves, but alſo free all their fellow 


riſoners: however, Parſons was here miſtaken, for 
his confident bluſhing at his ingratitude, then pru- 
dently ſmothered his intent, and jumped into the 


ſcheme, The next day he informed Mr. Carey, who 


doubted the truth of it; but being informed that 
if he would come ſoftly in the night at ſuch a time, 
he ſhould hear the whole affair diſcuſſed : Mr. Carey 
went according to the time, and was amazed to find 
it true, wherefore the next day he ſtripped Parſons 
of his favour, and kept him under greater reſtraint. 

In September following he was ſhipped for tranſ- 
portation, on board the Thames, Captain Dobbins, 
bound to Maryland, in company with about 173 


convicts, fifty of which died in their paſſage; and 


when about 100 leagues Weſt of the Land's End, 


one night, in a hard gale of wind, they carried 


away their mainmaſt within three or four feet of 


the deck, ſprung their fore-top-maſt, and carried 


away their mizzenmaſt ; and had they not cut away 
all their main-rigging, muſt inevitably have been 
loſt. This obliged them to put into Catwater at 
Plymouth to refit, which being done in a few days, 
they proceeded on their voyage; in about ſix weeks 
got within the Capes of Virginia, and on the goth 
November 1749, he was landed at Annapolis in Mary- 


After his arrival in Maryland he continued as a 
common flave about ſeven weeks, when Lord F=—, 
who was a proprietory governor of a large tract of 
land in Virginia having heard ſome account of him, 
began to compaſſicnate his hardſhips, received him 
into his houſe, treated him with great regard and 
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_ Parſons being naturally ungrateful, went off with 
the horſe which Lord F—— allowed him, and rode 
away into the country; where about a fortnight be- 
fore he left Virginia, he robbed a gentleman on 
horſeback of five piſtoles, one moidore and ten 
dollars. This being but a ſmall ſum, about elev-n 
days after he met a gentleman and lady in a chaile 
with a negro ſervant, from whom he took about 
eleven guineas ſterling, and three dollars ; but imag- 
ining the country would be too hot for him, he 
made for Powtomack River, where he found a ſhip 
Juſt ready to depart ; where felling his horſe, and 
providing for his voyage, he embarked, and after a 
Paſſage of three weeks and four days, arrived ſafe 
at Whitehaven in the North of England. 

Once more in England he was obliged to try his 
genius for a maintenance, when feigning a letter 
that his father was dead and he was eome to Eng- 
land to take poſſeſſion of a large eſtate, he pre- 
valled on a merchant at Whitehaven to let him 
have ſeventy five pounds, giving him a draught for 
the ſame on a Banker in London, Having provided 
himſelf with neceſſaries here he ſet out for London, 
where on his arrival he frequented his old haunts, 
ſuch as Gaming-tables, Bawdy-houſes, &c. and as 
this diminiſhed his ſtock, he at laſt determined to 
find ſome method of redreſs. Sick of his bare-ſpun 
forgeries, he had no means but the road left for 
ſubſiſtence ; wherefore in Auguſt laſt he fat out, 
and robbed two gentlemen in a poſt-chaiſe, about 
eleven o'clock at night, upon Hounſlow-Heath, of 
five guineas and eight ſhillings ; from one he took | 
his watch, which he pledged the firſt thing he did 
the next morning, at a Pawnbroker's in Piccadilly, 
for one pound eleven ſhillings and ſix pence, for 
he always choſe to rob in the night, that in caſe 
of plunder, he might diſpoſe of the booty the next 
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day, bee the perſons robbed could have an op- 
portunity of advertiſing them. 

A few days after this he robbed a gentleman on 
horſeback, a little on the other ſide Turnham Green, 
about twelve at night, of thirty ſhillings, and a plain 
gold ring. The gentleman begged hard for the ring, 
telling him it was his wife's wedding- ring; which Par- 
ſons returned, and aſked him if he had any more 
money; but the gentleman aſſuring him he had not, 
Parſons gave him five ſhillings, telling him it was er- 
rant neceſſity that urged him to this for a ſubſiſtance; 
whereupon they ſhook hands, and parted. 

Soon after this he ſat out again, and about eleven 
at night ſtopped a coach and four, between the Half- 
way-Houſe and Kenſington-Gore; but hearing ſome 
people coming up, he rode off towards Hounſlow, 
and overtaking a country farmer, robbed him of one 
36 ſhillings piece, and ten ſhillings in filver, and then 
made for Colnbrook. Going thither, he met with a 
gentleman's ſervant, (as he told him he was) whom he 
robbed of a ſilver watch and chain, and two guineas 

and a half, and then made towards Windſor ; from 
| whence he came to London, and the next day ſold 
the watch and chain to a ſilverſmith in N for 
two pounds eight ſhillings. 

About the 17th or 18th of Auguſt, at eleven at 
night, he robbed two gentlemen of ſeven guineas 
and ſome ſilver juſt at the entrance of Hounſlow- 
Heath ; from one of them he took a very handſome 
_ filver ſauſf.box, and rode then immediately for Lon- 

don, and the next day fold the. ſnuft- box to a Jew | 
in Duke's Place. : 
One evening as he was coming home to his lodg- 
ings near Hyde-Park-Corner, he overtook a gentle- 
man's ſervant in Piccadilly, and falling into diſcourſe 
with him, found that the Sunday morning following 
he was to go out of town very early, with a portman- 
teau of his maſter” 5, in which was caſh, and ſome 
notes, 
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notes, ſewed in the body of a waiſtcoat, to the amount | 
of a very large ſum, (as the ſervant told him) which | 
made. him reſolve to rob him of the portmanteau. | f 
Accordingly on the Sunday morning (fatal adventure | | [ 


— 
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to him) he fat out early, and as the ſervant was to 
go by Windſor, determined to way-lay him. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Fyller his former proſecutor, and "30 
Mr. Beſt, were going a journey, whom Parſons over- | i 
| took on Turnham-Green. As ſoon as they ſaw him i 
they knew him, having been at his trial at Rocheſter. 
They took but little notice of him at firſt, till coming 
pretty near them, and dreading ſome evil conſe- 
quences, they defired he would keep off, not know- 
Ing what were his deſigns. Beſides, it was natural 
for a man to be intimidated at the ſight of a perſon 
he had proſecuted a little while before, and who he 
imagined to be in a diſtant part of the world. How- 
ever, Parſons kept near them, ſometimes before and 
ſometimes behind, till they came very near to Houn- 
ſlow; when a perſon on horſeback came up, and they 
all went into the town together. 

Being got into the town, Mr. Beſt and Mr. Fuller 
got out of the chaiſe, inſiſted on Parſons ſurrendering 
himſelf, and ſubmitting to their mercy, or they would 
raiſe the town upon him. Upon this, Parſons alighted 1 
from his horſe, and in a confuſed ſupplicating manner LE. 
begged their mercy, and to ſpeak with them in pri- 1 
vate. Immediately they then went into a room by 
themſelves, and as he thought refiſtance vain, freely 
delivered his piſtols, charged and primed, and con- 

' fided on their lenity. But on Mr. Day (the maſter of 
the Roſe and Crown at Hounſlow) obſerving that 
Parſons anſwered the deſcription of a highwayman, 
who at that time infeſted the road, the gentlemen 
thought proper not to let him go, in behalf of the 

ublic : whereupon a conſtable was ſent for, who, 
upon ſearching his pockets, found a horn of gun- 
Powder, and ſome balls, 
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Upon being 3 before à juſtice of the 
eace, he pleaded very much for mercy, and urged 
bi family, which he hoped would prove in his 
favour; but upon examination, he was committed 
to Newgate. His behaviour whilſt in confinement 
was not altogether ſuitable to his unhappy circum- 
ſtances, juſt hovering on the verge of life; for 
having unhappily imbibed a paſſion, it proved era- 
dicable, and greatly hindered his preparation for a 
dread eternity. He had always ſtrong hopes with- 
in himſelf of a reprieve, and vainly flattered him- 
ſelf with ſuch expectations, and even deceived him- 
ſelf to the very laſt minute. However, he paid the 
debt due to nature, and to juſtice, the 11th of 
February, 1750, purſuant to the ſentence pronounce 


ed againſt him at Juſtice- Hall, in the Old Bailey. 


After he was committed to Nome he wrote 
ſeveral letters, and received many anſwers to them 
from the perſons to whom they were directed; co- 
pies of which are as follow. 


A Copy of We Lever wrote by Mr. Parſons, ſoon af- 


ter bis Commitment to Newgate, to Mr. F uller, te 


Gentleman who apprebended him. 


Sir, 


AN entire reliance on your goodneſs and huma- 


nity is the only apology I can make for this 
„ upon which preſumption I beg leave to 
addreſs you, and flatter myſelf, that when the un- 
happy becomes a ſuitor for mercy, any ſolicitation in 

ſuch extremity, will be the readier diſpenſed with. 
I preſume there 1s now no occaſion to acquaint you 


of my melancholy ſituation, and the May = con- 


o has 


ſequences attending it: you are the perſon, w 


— involved me init, and from whom I bope | 
or 


K 
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for mercy ; though vain and preſumptuous my ex- 
pectation, ſomething tells me it muſt come from 
you, or I am undone. As an alleviation of my 
crime I beg leave to give you the molt ſolemn aſ- 
ſurance, that when I met you I had no other in- 


| tention than to ſue for your favour; for I well 


knew the dreadful conſequence of appearing in your 


ſight, and therefore deſigned to caſt myſelf on your 


goodneſs, as on a gentleman, who would take no 
pleaſure in the deſtruction of any unfortunate man. 
It is now paſt, but far be it from me to accule 
you of injuſtice, who has ſo deſervedly brought 
me to this miſery : There is a certain over-ruling 
providence that governs all our actions, and the 
Almighty has been pleaſed thus to execute his ven- 
geance on an offender ; ſuch am I; but withall, I 


hope, a ſincere penitent ;—one who now ſees the 


error of his ways, and longs for a continuance of 
life to reform it; on other conditions I deſpiſe it: 
But, Oh! when I conſider ſeriouſly of an hereaf- 
ter, the proſpect amazes—I tremble and deſpair—1 
am loth to take leave of this world, till I am better 
prepared for a happy reception in the next. Sure- 
ly the Almighty has not withdrawn his grace from 
me ! if not, may not a bad man become good? 
theſe are my hopes; that is my firm reliance. 
Granting this, is it not humanity, nay, infinite cha- 
Tity, to preſerve a life, ſought only for that end? 
certainly it is, and God will reward the merito- 
rious act. Dear Sir, I pray let theſe reflections 
have ſome influence on you ; and for mercy, if you 


are obliged to proſecute me, intercede for my life to 


the court, when I am caſt, Your extenſive intereſt, 
character, and power, will have ſo much weight, that 
will in the higheſt degree induce them to ſhew 
clemency, For an act of that abundant good- 


nature, words would be but poor to expreſs my 


Joyful 
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joyful thanks; none but a compaſſionate breaſt 
can conceive the ſentiments of gratitude, that would 
ſpring from a heart ſo tenderly obliged; and in the 
end, ſuch extreme humanity will lead to a vir- 
tue, which in this world muſt be its own reward, 
while it ſtill acquires new glories to carry to that 
celeſtial manſion, where the good and virtuous ſhall 
be crowned with eternal ſplendor, by the Redeemer 
of man, the bright fountain of mercy and com- 
paſſion. To whom, while he grants me breath, 
prayers ſhall be inceſſantly offered for your prefer 
vation and happineſs, by, 
| ; Sir, 
Your afflicted humble Servant, 
William Parſons, 


The world ſpeaks you humane and charitable ; 
if, therefore, good-nature induces you to ſhew pity 
on me, I requeſt you'll pleaſe to importune that 
_ gentleman, who accompanied you, to ſecrecy. 1 
am a perfect ſtranger to him, neither have I com- 
mitted any baſe act ſince my return, to urge him or 
you to ſeverity ; but if 'tis thought my crime is of 
that deep dye, that nothing leſs than blood muſt 
make attonement, may Heaven have mercy upon 
me 


Copy of @ Letter from = _ to his Brother and 
NY; 


My dear Brother . Siſter, 


HAT * what is paſt I dare addreſs you, 

nothing but my extreme affliction, and entire 
reliance on your goodneſs and humanity compels 
me to: do not, therefore be diſpleaſed, that an 
unhappy wretch preſumes ſo far on your good-na- 
| OT * pity, and Charity, behold me ſup- 

| plicating 


+ 
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N mercy; and may the Almighty give yon 


uch a tenderneſs and meltingneſs of heart, that 


you may be deeply affected with my miſery and 
calamity: that I deſerve puniſhment for my offen- 
ces to God, I acknowledge; I have often provoked 
his indignation, and his juſtice has again overtaken 
me; A piece of great imprudence occaſioned my 


laſt misfortune, for inſtead of being elſewhere, 


purſuant to my ſentence, I was laſt Sunday un- 


= luckily met and apprehended by my former profecutor 


(Mr. Fuller) who has made information of my 
returning from tranſportation, and thereupon com- 


| mitted me to this moſt melancholy place, from 


whence I have ſcarce the leaſt hopes of releaſe, 
till my poor life anſwers for the dreadful conſe- 
quence. I accuſe him not of injuſtice, who has 
brought me to this miſery; ſo my bad fortune has 
ordained. There is a certain over-ruling Providence 
that governs all our actions, and the Almighty has 


been pleaſed thus to execute his vengeance on an 
offender ; ſuch am I, but withall, 1 hope, a fincere 


penitent—one who now ſees the error of his WAYS, 
and longs for a continuance of life to reform it. — 

For, oh! when I conſider ſeriouſly of an hereafter; 
the proſpe& amazes mel tremble and deſpair— 
J am loth to take leave of this world *till I am bet- 
ter prepared for a happy reception in the next. 
Surely the Almighty has not withdrawn his grace 
from me ! If not, may not a bad man become good ? 
Theſe are my hopes; that 1s my firm reliance, 


Granting this, is it not humanity, nay, infinite cha- 


rity, to preſerve a life ſought only for that end ? 


_ Certainly it is, and God will reward the meritori- 


ous act. | 
Dear brother and ſiſter, I pray let theſe reflec 

tions have ſome influence on you, and for mercy's 

fake (if not for your own ſake, to prevent the ſhame 
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and difgrace that muſt inevitably enſue by my igno- 
miny on an innocent family) intercede for me, and 
uſe your belt intereſt in my favour with Mr. Honey- 
wood, whoſe deſerved character, as well as intereſt, 
is eſtabliſhed, and the world ſpeaks both he and 
Mr. Fuller humane and charitable. If you will 
be ſo good as to apply to him, it will be the effect 
of a truly good-natured diſpoſition, and for which 
you ſhall for ever have my moſt unfeigned thanks. 
Poor return for an act of ſuch uncommon ten- 
derneſs! But tis all I have left to give, or by which 
can even hope to repay that, or, the many other 
obligations you have conferred on me. I believe 
you expect nothing elſe, for you delight in acts of 
ſuch humanity; and though you ſuffer loſs and 
inconvenience by it, though you ſacrifice part of 

our own eaſe, forego ſome inferior ſatisfaction, 
and abate ſomething in point of intereſt and for- 
tune; yet I hope compaſſion (which I fear J do not 


merit) will prevail on you to over- rule all theſe 


conſiderations, and prompt you to aſſiſt a deſtitute, 
unhappy wretch, immerſed in the deepeſt misfor- 


tune, and in want of a charitable hand to raiſe 
him. I have thoughts on my trial to plead my 


guilt, and rely on the mercy of the court; then 
when Iam caſt, and my poor life expiring, I ſhall 
wait for ſome merciful heart to ſue for pardon; 


though vain and preſumptuous my expeQation, 


ſomething tells me it muſt be from you, or I am 


undone. 


I can ſay no more, my heart is full of ſor- 
row and contrition: if it is the Almighty's will 
that I muſt die, I patiently ſubmit to my fate, 
and hope that repentance will in the end work 


out my ſalvation.ä— May the Almighty ſhower 
down bleſſings on you and yours, may you te 


bappy in this world, and may you enjoy perfect 
= . | felicity 
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| felicity i in the next, ſuch as is prepared for the 


good and merciful, is the fervent prayer of 
The loſt, undone, | 
Newgate. | William Parſons. 


To add to my 33 I am e a penny 
to ſupport me, and threatened, for the want of 


what is not in my power to give, to be turned 


down to the common ſide of the jail, among 
wretches who have no thought of God or their 
own ſalvation. I hope the Almighty will inſpire 
you with ſentiments of compaſhon towards me, 
and to that end induce you to remit me ſomewhat 
to ſuſtain life under ſuch melancholy and diltrefled 
circumſtances. 


4 Letter from 1 70 4 0b. Earl, inreting bis 
Intereſs to ſave bis { ife. 


My Lord, 


ONSCIOUS ſhame for my paſt offences, and 


confuſion of thoughts in being thus conſtrained 
to trouble your lordſhip's goodneſs, and ſeek your 
protection, makes my mind a ſtate of anarchy, and 
that at a juncture when it would be moſt compoſed, 
ſerene, and tranquil. 
| - There is ſomething, my lord, brenn ſhock- 
ing in the ignominy of my approaching fate, and 
the apprehenſion of being expoled a common ſpec- 
tacle of reproach and infamy, to an illiterate, ſenſe- 
leſs mob, intimidates me beyond expreſſion, and 
diveſts my ſoul of every animating faculty. 


In the very bloom of life, and the vigour of 


health and ſtrength, when my blood flows high in 
youth, and my nerves are yet unſtrung, to be hur- 
ried from earth into an unfathomable eternity, is 


dreadful, is tremendous! The reflection of my 


XX 2 | condeſcending 
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condeſcending to the commiſſion of ſuch enormous 
crimes, and flying in the face of equity, juſtice, 
moral honeſty, and moral conſcience, dyes my 
cheeks with crimſon ſtains, and ſells my breaſt 
with ſighs. But, my lord, perfection is quite in- 
conſiſtent with our nature, and as a repentant of- 
fender 1s ſure to find mercy at the throne of grace, 
may we not hope for it from our Creator's vice- 
gerent ? Contrition and penitence are the onl 
means left me of expiating my guilt, and if the 
moſt unfeigned ſorrow for my paſt crimes is an 
atonement, I may then hope for pity and pardon. 
Io a noble mind, my lord, nothing is ſo ſatif- 
factory, ſo gratefully pleaſing, as frequent oppor- 
tunities of doing good, even though the unworthy 
objects of their favour are barren in return. And 
tis under ſanction of theſe flatulent hopes, that 1 
(who have unhappily forfeited all claim to merit) 
now preſume to addreſs your lordſhip, and proſtrate 
on my knees ſupplicate your generous interpoſition, 
in favour of a wretched victim to offended juſtice, 
that you will endeavour to deprecate the wrath of 
_ offended majeſty, by ſhielding me from impending 
„ 
An inſupportable concuſſion of grief, ſhame, and 
ſorrow, almoſt buries my ſoul in a ſupine apathy, 
and 8 me to melancholy; for where can I fly 
for ſuccour, or aſſiſtance? Where, but to your lord- 
ſhipꝰs humanity, and illemitable compaſſion ? For- 
give me, then, my lord, this preſumption ; and 
though my faults are atrocious, let chriſtianity excite 
your pity, and ſhelter me from death, from ſhame, 
from everlaſting infamy ! | 

My afflictions, my lord, and the conſideration of 
my haſtening doom, create inexpreſſive grief, which 
_ choaks up expreſſion, and will ſcarce permit me to 
write ; yet on my knees I once more crave your 
' bounteous * to ſlave a le, whoſe a 
| | our 
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hour (mould he be ſo happy to be ſpared) ſhall 


be ſpent in endeavouring to deſerve ſuch mercy, in 
unfeigned payers for my generous preſerver, and 


_ ardent deſires of evincing how ſtrictly aaf 1 
| ſhall always ſtrive to approve myſelf, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt devoted, 
Moſt obedient, tho' moſt unhappy, 


Newgate, Jan. 11, Humble ſervant, 


1750—1, Mailliam Parſons! 


A Letter from Sir William Parſons to a Friend, relat- 


ing to his Son. 


OR. the 10th, 17 30. 


Dear Brewerton, 


ROM the letter I received from my ſon, I was 


in hopes that he would have at laſt made a 


good uſe of that little time which 1 have been ſo 


ſucceſsful as to obtain for him, in order that he 


might be the better prepared for the other 
world, before he leaves this; but inſtead of that, I 


have the unhappineſs to Hear that he makes a ve 


bad uſe of the ſhort ſeaſon that is moſt kindly 


allotted him for that purpole; and ſeems to look 
upon this ſhort reſpite as an earneſt of a reprieve, 
which I afſure you gives me more concern, than 
even the thoughts of that ſhameful death he muſt 


certainly ſuffer when the King returns. For the 


utmoſt favour I have been able to obtain of my 
friends from the regency, is really no more than 


this; that ſo long as they continue regents, they 
will defer recalling him to his former ſentence, but 
as ſoon as the King returns, that muſt be; and 
then tis their firm opinion, that there will be no 


poſſibility of obtaining _ farther favour, and 
that 
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chat it will be to no manner of purpoſe to aſk it. 
E therefore molt earneſtly deſire that you will en- 
deavour all you pollibly can to convince him of 
this truth; for my peace of mind, and perhaps too 
his eternal ſalvation, depends on it. He muſt die 
| Joon after the King's return, fo I hope none of 
his friends will be fo fooliſhly compaſſionate, as to 
give him at this time any relief from the ſeverities 
of a dungeon, which are wiſely deſigned as a means 
to make ſuch as are in his circumſtances ſeriouſly 
reflect on their paſt conduct, and of that moſt ter- 
rible ſentence which in the other world will be 


| paſſed upon ſuch as negle& to make a good uſe of 


that opportunity, which is in mercy allotted them 
for their repentance in this. If you can get any tru- 
Iy pious clergyman, that does not commonly at- 
tend the jails, that will have ſo much compaſſion 


for this poor ſoul, as to endeavour to bring him to 
a true ſenſe of his paſt offences, I ſhall moſt thank- 


fully acknowledge the favour to him, after my ſon 


is no more. As for my forgiveneſs, if it will give 


him any ſatisfaction, you may aſſure him of it, and 


alſo-my hearty prayers for his repentance. I am 
lo full with grief I can ſay no more, but that 
"Tam, 
Dear Brewerton, 


Moſt fncerely Yours, 


IF. Parſons. 
| Parſons's 8 Letter to bis Father, after reading the 


n 


London, Oct. 2 - 1 50. 
Honoured Sir, 3 


VOURs of the 1oth current to Mr. B—— has 


reached me, the contents of which I have 


duty noted, and beg your —— of my lincere 
| thanks 
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thanks for your kind forgiveneſs, which, in my pres 


ſent fituation, affords me real ſatisfaction. Hawk 
ever flagrant have been my follies, yet *tis more 
than cruel for any malevolent perſon to endeavour, 
by baſe aſperſions, and ſcandalous miſrepreſenta- 


tions, to alienate your affection for an unhappy 
ſon, who, in his preſent penurions circumſtances, 


rather needs an encreaſe of parental love ; and I 
could wiſh, Sir, that you would rather baniſh cre- 
dulity, than cheriſh that vulture, which will ever prey 


upon your peace. 


There are ſome people of ſuch a baſeful, ma- 
lignant diſpoſition, as to be always uneaſy, unleſs 
they are ſowing the ſeeds of ſedition, and raiſiug 
feuds and animoſities ; thefe Feyptian plagues are 
the worſt of evils, and I ſhould be extremely ſor- 
ry to find, that you would ſooner credit the licen- 


tious tongue of calumny, than the aſſertions of one 
in my calamitous condition. Here miſery reigns in 
all its dreadful ſplendor, and nothing is to be ſeen 
but a moſt hideous night. piece. The athletic is 


hurried into the tomb in the prime of his age, and 


juſtice, offended juſtice, with a ſtern ſeverity, demands 


the victim; yet how gloomy is the proſpect, how 
diſmal the ſcene which diſplays this evil, followed 
by a more tremendous group, care, pain, malady, 
hunger, nakedneſs, and cold. Conſider, Sir, this 
ſhocking, yet too ſimilar portrait, and let nature 
(kind mother) plead in behalf of an offended fon! 


with conſcious ſhame I own my follies, but can no- 


thing atone for them but life? are my faults inex- 
piable? and have the cruel fiſters decreed to cut 
my thread? muſt I be cropt, like a juſt opening 


flower, ere I have taſted the ſun's enlivening heat ? 


can nothing mitigate my offence, and is my fate 


_ irreverſible ? 


I would, Sir, that you ſhould maintain thofe fa- 


£ vourable ſentiments of me, you ſay my laſt influ- 


_ enced 
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enced you to cheriſh; I hope the ligatures of nas 


ture are not entirely broke, and that you will con- 
deſcend to alleviate in ſome meaſure the pungent 
miſeries I now endure, If you call the humanity of 
any friend, who relieves my diſtreſs by trivial ſuc- 
Cour, a fooliſh compaſſion, I am very ſorry ; and 


though the ſeverities of a dungeon may be deſigned 


(wiſely) to awaken criminals to a due ſenſe of their 
offences, and the thoughts of future exiſtence ; yet, 
if people ſhould begin to diveſt themſelves of hu- 


manity, and the common ties eſſential to the well- 


ordering of the world, and the harmony of man- 
kind, ſuch ſcenes of diſtreſs would rather damp 
the ſpirits, and plunge us in deſpair, or elle be 
motives to atheiſm, and even prevail on men to be- 
lieve no ſuperintendent and all ſufficient power to 
preſide over the affairs of the world; and conſe- 
quently to think of a ſtate of annihilation. F rom 
theſe conſiderations, I hope it will evidently ap- 
pear, that my thoughts are not ſo volatile and un- 
Ready, as ſome would endeavour to make you be- 
lieve ) nor ſhould we always judge of men or things 
by eutward appearances ; we ſhould maturely weigh, 
and conſider the undue media through which men's 
actions may appear to us; and ſuſpend our de- 
ciſion till we have made a more ſtrict and accurate 
ſearch into them, nor peremptorily determine, *till 
we have examined into the ſecret iprings and n mo- 
tives of their proceedings. 
However readily we may allow that moſt men 
are in maſquerade, and veil their deeds, however 
black they are, under the ſpecious cloak of ſriend- 
 Thip; yet no one is more difficult to unravel than 
the ſchemes of a ſeaſoned villain, couched beneath 
the diſguiſe of unbiaſſed amity ; 5 but could We, as 
Horace ſays, 
& Detrahere et pellem, nitidus qua quiſque per ora 
| « Cederet ;— | | how 
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how hideous would he appear to an honeſt mind ; 
and how deſpicable muſt that man be, whoſe be- 
ing or ſupport is founded on the ruin of others, 
nay, perhaps, his inviolable friends ? 


That any of my acquaintance have buoyed me 


up with imaginary hopes of a reprieve, 1s falſe 
and groundleſs, fince I am ſenſible they cannct 


anſwer for the King's determination; yet am ſorry 


to find by your letter that I muſt inevitably die. 


Lis a tremendous expreſſion, more when aggravat- 


ed by ſuch ſhocking appendages as feem to await 


my doom; yet © Who ſhall circumſcribe the Thea- 


„tre, upon which an omnipotent goodneſs may 


8 think proper to diſplay itſelf? who ſhall preſume 
ce to ſet bounds to infinite power, actuated by in- 
£ finite benevolence ?” May not I then dare to 


hope, without being criminal, and yet endeavour to 
fit myſelf for a fatal exit? You urge me, Sir, with 


 fome reluctance to argue on a theme not altogether 


the moſt agreeable in nature, yet hope my wretched 
circumſtances will at leaſt influence you to fend me 


ſome relief in my extreme diſtreſs, aſſuring you 


I have ſcarce a ſufficiency to ſupport life; and 
indeed my preſent condition makes it an irkſome 
load. 

The ties of blood I hope will prove a [alficieis 


apology for this requeſt, and excite your compaſſion 
and aſſiſtance, aſſuring you my preſent exigencies 


make it almoſt miſery to be born: enable me then by 
kind ſuccour to drag out this dium vitæ, in a man- 
ner leſs burthenſome than it now is, and by a ge- 


nerous paternal redreſs, ſhelter me from the in- 


clemencies of cold, and the terrible attacks of hun- 


r; and as you have vouchſafed me pardon, ſtretch 


out the hand of humanity to eale my ſorrows. I 


would proceed, but grief prevents my Jabouring 
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thoughts, and choaks expreſſion ; yet n me 
to allure you I remain, | 
Honoured Sir, 
Your molt alfeftionare, 


Dutiful and contrite Son, 
William Parſons. 


Another Letter from Sir William Parſons to Bis Son. 


Have uſed my utmoſt endeavours with a noble 
Duke, who is greatly my friend, in order to ſave 


your life; but as I find that is impollible, I think 


it my duty (however diſtracting it is for me to 


write on this ſubject) to let you know it imme- 


diately, that you may not deceive yourſelf with the 
hopes of life, but inſtantly endeavour to make the 
beſt uſe of the ſhort time which is allotted you 
in this world, in order to prepare for that which 
is eternal. I need not write my name, for you know 
the hand | | 
* Of your even yet affectionate 
Jan. the 23d. 5 


Parſons's Anſwer to the Former. 
Honoured Sir, 


7OURS of the 23d current bende me yeſter- 


ouſly confidered ; and though nameleſs, yet the char- 


acters are too well known to be ignorant from what 


kind hand it came. Believe me, Sir, unfeignedly 
thankful fox your humane endeavours to fave my 


life, which is ſtill a greater and more unmerited 


mark of your paternal regard; but as I really do 
not flatter myſelf * hopes of its prolongation, 


endeavour 


day, the contents of which I have very ſeri- 
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endeavour all I am able to fit myſelf ( 1 for 
an awful, yet happy eternity. | 


Qui pænitet peccaſſe, pene eſt innocens. 


He who ſins and repents, is free from puniſhment, | 


Is a maxim which has long been cheriſhed, and 
in ſuch caſe, I may dare to hope, that through the 
mediatorial ſacrifice of a Bleſſed Redeemer, | ſhall 
meet forgiveneſs at the throne of mercy, He af- 
ſures us, that a willing mind is always accepted ; 
and as I am perſuaded J muſt appear at the Judg- 
ment-Seat of Chriſt, fo through expiatory contri- 
tion I hope to receive ample pardon; for Who 


hall preſume to ſet bounds to infinite power, 
actuated by infinite; benevolence ? who ſhall cir- 
* cumſcribe the theatre upon which an omnipotent | 


* goodneſs may think proper to diſplay itſelf ? 
„ Tis impoſſible that finite minds can compre- 
hend the power of infinity, how then can omni- 


© potence come within the ſcope of their juriſ- 


e diction ?” 

I am thoroughly convinced of my errors, and 
| heartily lorry for my palt miſconduct; however, 
my prelent ſufferings are ſufficient puniſhment, [ 


hope, to expugn my guilt, If, as I am willing to 


think, your wonted affeRion ſtill continues, I dare 
believe in my fituation you would not willingly 


enhance my afflictions by any aggravating circum- 


ſtances, or retroſpect upon my diſobedience. 

My mind, I confeſs, is mach more tranquil ſince 
your kind pardon and reconciliation than before; and 
though | am indeed no ways anxious after life, for 
the bare ſake of living, yet it would have been great- 
ly ſatisfactory to have been furniſhed with oppor- 
tunities of making you amends for the uneaſineſs 


and concern 1 have given you, by an utt'r de- 
„ teſtauon 
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teſtation and abhorrence of paſt follies, and a 
ſtrict adherence to duty, ſobriety, and virtue. 

I am too conſcious that J fall a juſt victim to 
the offended laws of my country, and the abuſed 
clemency of a merciful prince ; and as I die in 
Chiſtian charity with all men, ſo I hope the ma- 
jor part of mankind will be humane enough to 
bury my faults, and not by unjuſt and ungene- 
rous reproaches ſtain with infamy an e fa- 
mily, and particularly a guiltleſs ſon. 

As by your kind condeſcenſion in honouring me 
with a letter, I have reaſon to believe that the ties 
of nature are not quite diffolved, ſo I hope you 
will not refuſe my laſt requeſt of an interview be- 
fore I die, that on my knees I may receive the par- 
don and benediction of an offended, injured pa- 
rent, and that my ſoul may take its flight on wings 
of joy to realms of bliſs and permanent felicity. 
This, Sir, is the earneſt petition of one Who, 
though unhappy, begs to be deemed, 
Honoured Sir, 

Your moſt dutiful | 
And affectionate Son, 
William Par ſons. 


7 Latter from Perſons fo bi Wi fe 
Dear Madam, 


Have, with the utmoſt concern, received a letter 

without a name, intimating, that nothing is 
wanting towards a reconciliation, but a recantation 
of paſt aſperſions, and contrition for former faults. 
J confeſs myſelf guilty of the allegations laid to my 
charge; but if an unfeigned and ſincere forrow can 
make any atonement, believe I feel it in the ſtricteſt 
degree. Pardon is what I earneſtly and ardently 
F | requeſt, 
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requeſt; refuſe me not, nor yet this fervent prayer, 


that before my fatal day of diffolution you will 
vouchſafe me the happineſs of a reconcilement, and 
to ſhare with an unhappy man the moſt holy and 
bleſſed Sacrament, with an interview with my dear 
injured, unfortunate ſon. 


This I hope you will not deny, as it is the petition 


of him who, though wretched, and on the verge of 
life, begs to be xcconted. ” 
Dear Madam, 
Your moſt affeQtionate Huſband, 


William Parſon. 


Anotber Letter from Parſons to his Wife. 
Dias Madam, 


When ſouls that ſhould agree to will the ſame, 
To have one common object for their wiſhes, 
Look different ways, regardleſs of each other, 
— What a train of wretchedneſs enſues ! 


Have too fatally experienced, and every ſucceed 
ing day is an aggravation of my miſery. That 
have injured you in the niceſt point I allow, with 
conſcious ſhame, and ſincere ſorrow; but as m 

preſent circumſtances are too diſmal to admit of 


any exaggerating ſcenes, and as I ſtand hovering on 


the verge of life, ready to launch into an unknown 
world, from whoſe bourne no traveller has ever re- 
turned, ſo I cannot think but your ſoul is too 
noble, at ſuch a criſis, to upbraid me for my paſt 

offences, or chide me for my breach of ſacred duty. 
Conſider, madam, my preſent fituation, and as 
your heart is woman, ſubject to the tenderer paſſions, 
and in whoſe breaſt is ſtrongly ſown the ſeeds of 
virtue, ſo (meretricious as I am) I cannot think 
but that love which gave you ta my arms, will re- 
aſſume 


. aſſume its empire in your breaſt, and deem me at 
leaſt worthy your compaſlion. It, like ſome rude 
ſpoiler, I reaped your blooming charms, yet thought- 
leſs flung thoſe charms away, ind of their 
worth; 1 rather merit pity than contempt for this 
my weakneſs. And though I own I have too juſtly 


incurred your reſentment, yet my heart-piercing 
miſeries, and agonizing ſorrows, might claim ſome 


ſhare of forgiveneſs, had I no other title; and 
though I did not rightly eſteem the value of that 
title, yet the tie is too ſacred ever to be diſſolved, 
and my image (I hope) too ſtrongly impreſſed on 
your mind to be eraſed. 

When the fun of my life is in its zenith, and I 
ſhould be expected to ſhine in meridian luſtre, be- 
hold me, like a fair opening flower, blaſted by a 


Southern wind. See me, in a ſhattered bark, 
ready to launch in a tempeſtuous Sea; no chart 


to guide, no compaſs for to ſteer my courſe by, 
but left to the rough waves and howling winds, 


till that I fink beneath the dreadful ſtorm. How. 
| ſhocking is the proſpect! And what a diſmal night 


piece is here! 
This anticipation of my miſeries is {till enhanced 


by the cruel wracking thoughts of never leeing. 


you, nor my dear injured ſon; yet, perhaps, we 


may meet again, in realms of never ending bliſs, 
no more to part. But fhall we never meet here, 
and muſt I be denied in death the pleaſure of an 
interview, the ſweets of pardon from an injured 
wife, to chear my fainting foul? Time ſeems to 


tread with haſty ſtrides, and new-fledged wings, and 


_ hurry me to my approaching fate. O fatal doom! 


To be the ſcorn of earth is ſurely inſupportable. 
I, who (had reaſon ruled, and juſtice bore the ſway) 


might have been the comfort of my friends, the j joy 


of all, am now ſtruck from the race of men, as 
one who never had being, Tormenting pain! How 


my ſoul ſhudders at the gloomy proſpect! 
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Thought drives on thought, and my mind is like 
a confuſed chaos; for in my preſent condition, 
every reflection adds to my ſorrow, and I can ſcarce 
compoſe my mind to contemplation, But oh! that 
dread hereafter, that awful eternity chills my blood, | 
and fills my boſom with ten thouſand fears. 

Believe me, madam, language is too faint to as 
forth the horrors of my ſituation, or the calamities 
I endure, fince the ſofteſt ſcene here is ſufficient to 
melt the moſt obdurate heart, where miſery reigns 
in all her dread array ! Allow me then, before I 
die, to beg to ſee you, that though unworthy of 

ur love, I may meet your pardon and pity ; and. 
il it is poſſible, meet my ſummons with an untroubled 
mind. 

Accept my hearty prayers for the preſervation and 
happineſs of you and my dear child, on whoſe head 
I hope reproaches for my faults will never fall; and 
| ſince I cannot expreſs my real pain, allow me to 
conclude 1 in the ame terms I begun my; letter, 


I have wrong'd thee much, and Heav'n has well 
aveng d it, 

J have not, fince we parted, been at peace, 

Nor known one Joy ſincere; cur broken friendſhip 

Purſu'd me to the laſt retreat of love, 

Stood glaring like a ghoſt, and made me cold with 

horror. 

Misfortunes on misfortunes preſs upon me, 

Swell o'er my head like waves, and daſh me down, 

Sorrow, remorſe, and ſhame, have torn my ſoul, 

They hang like Winter on my youthful hopes, 

And blaſt the ſpring and promiſe of my year. 


J am, with unfeigned eſteem anc love, 
Dear Madam, 
Your moſt affectionate 
And unhappy Huſband, 
Willam Parſone? 


| Tetter to Mr. Parſons from bis Wife; 
Mr. Parſons, = 


p my advice may yet have any effect on you for 
your own good, I would not have you ſend my 
| petition to the King; I ſhall, by to-morrow's poſt, 
write to your father, to deſire him to come up di- 
realy, which I don't doubt, but on my requeſt, he 
will, and then we ſhall prefer a proper one; and 
what can be done for you will be with the hopes, 
that if we ſhould ſucceed, your future life will atone 
for the paſt ; if any thing ſhould happen to prevent 
his coming, I ſhall have a letter on Monday next, 
when you may depend on hearing from me again, 
or on Tueſday without fail. I think you know me 
too well to doubt of my truth, or think I have any 
defign to deceive you, but as all endeavours ma 
prove vain, I defire you will ſeriouſly think of dying; 
for, remember the ſame preparation that makes you 
fit to die, makes you fit to live; but I am ſorry 
to tell you, your firſt letter is a great deal too ro- 
mantic, for one in your circumſtances: Mrs. Jenkins 
told me you did not know what particulars to an- 
ſwer to my note; J am ſure your own conſcience 
might inform you; however, I ſhall ſay no more, 
but conjure you to repent ſeriouſly of all your crimes, 
and don't deceive yourſelf by a falſe repentance, 
for though all means are tried, no one knows what 
the event may be, but live or die, this you ought 
not to omit, which that you may not do, is the lin- 
cere wiſh of 
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| Parſons's Anſwer to the Former. 


Dear Madam, 


OURS of Monday I duly received, and am 
_ . gratefully obliged to you for your kind inti- 


ations and advice; the which I ſhall ſtrenuoufly 
endeavour to obſerve. 1 hope my father will not 
refuſe my requeſt of an interview before death, nor 


ou neither, ſince that will greatly add to my tran- 


quillity. When I reflect on paſt inſtances, and the 


real injuries I have done you, I cannot think there 


was any thing romantic in my firſt letter: but even ad- 
mitting there was, the ſuggeſtion which muſt arife 


from the conſideration of writing to a perſon, to 


whom (unjuſtly) I had long been eſtranged; and 
the thoughts which you may naturally imagine aroſe 
therefrom, might, in ſome meaſure, flutter my ſpi- 
rits, and occaſion an incongruity, but romance none, 


Gnce I only wrote the language of my heart. 


Let my fate be as it may, tis my buſineſs now 


to prepare for futurity, which I aſſure you 1 do, 
with all the ardour I am capable; and I hope 
your humanity will ſuperſede juſtice, and that you 
will forgive all paſt injuries, and by a kind condo- 
lance alleviate the pangs, which reſult now from the 
miſerable fituation of, | 
Dear Madam. | 
Your moſt affectionate, 
1 unhappy Huſband, 
William Parſons, 


Another Letter from Parſons to his Wife. 


Dear Madam, 


- LTHOUGH I can claim no title to demand 
> ſuch a favour, further than the ties of nature, 


an chte lawn of God, yet I would fain flatter my- | 


be. 30. Vol. III. ſelf, 
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ſelf, bare humanity, did nothing elſe excite, will 
influence you to accede thereto; and as I am ſenſi- 
ble your influence with my father is great, beg 
your interceſſion with him to uſe his arduous endea- 
vours to ſave my life. 
In my preſent ſituation I can but promiſe and 
aſſert, performances being beyond my reach ; but 
am fully perſuaded, that my future conduct and 
behaviour will be regulated in ſuch a manner, as 
to afford not only you, but alſo all my friends and 
acquaintance, the utmoit ſatisfaction; and am con- 


vinced, every generous breaſt that ſhall contribute 
to ſuch bleſſing, as that of protracting my days, 


will be greatly pleaſed in being acceſſary to ſo 


happy an iſſue, and ſaving a life that may be ſervice- 


able to the community. 

Pardon, madam, this ipſe aixit diſcourſe, nor 
think me vain, ſince what I write, are the true 
ſentiments of my mind, and ſuch as (ſhall it pleaſe 
God to ſpare me) I ſhall always ſtrictly adhere to, 
and ſtrenuouſly endeavour to convince you how 
unfeignedly l am, | 

| Dear Madam, 

Y our moſt affeRionate Huſband, 
| William Parſons. 


A Letter to Mr. Parſons from his Wife, the Sunday 5 


before his Execution. | 
Mr, ws, _ Sunday Noon. 


CCORDING to my 3 I ent yours in- 
cloſed to your father, and wrote to him in the 
manner I ſent you word, but have never had an 
anſwer, which I can attribute to nothing but the 


letters miſcarrying, for I am ſure he has a ſincere 


concern and affection for you; I have done every 


thing in my power for you, but to no purpole; my 


aunt 
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aunt this day delivered a petition to the King, © in 
your father's name and mine; what effect it may 
have is very uncertain ; ſhe met with impertinent 
uſage from the fellow and old woman, who would 
not have had her gone; they had the inſolence to 

ſay I deſired your death ; had that been the caſe, I 
need not have given my elf and others any trouble 
in this affair; as to them J deſpiſe them, and can't 
think, at this time, you would be ſo baſe as to be 
concerned with them, or encourage their inſolence. 
Should this ſucceed, 1 hope your future life will 
make amends for ſo much mercy; but as it is fo 
uncertain, beg you will make a proper uſe of the 
few moments you have to live; as to your requelt 
of ſeeing me it could not be, for I could not bear 
the ſhock of ſeeing you in ſuch circumſtances; I 
freely forgive you all injuries whatever, and hope 
God will pardon all crimes, ſupport you in your laſt 
moments, and receive you to his mercy, which is 
the lincere prayer and hope of her, who was always 

| Your faithful and affectionate Wife. 


P. 8. My grandmother and aunt pray for you — 


can ſay no more. 


The petition RR in the — Letter Was as 
follows: 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 


The Petition of William Parſons, and Mary Tregon- 
well Parſons, Father and Wife to the unhappy 
William Parſons, now under Sentence of death in 
Newgate, for returning from Tranſportation, 


Moſt humbly Sheweth, | | | „ 


HAT your petitioners humbly implore your 
Majeſty's moſt gracious pardon for the aid 
Wilkam Parſons, and faithfully promiſe, that if your 
2 2 Majeſty 
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Majeſty be pleaſed to grant the ſame, they will 


take care for the time to come, that it ſhall not 


be in his power to abuſe your Majeſty's clemency, 

or injure any of your Majeſty's ſubjects: | 

And your petitioners (as in duty bound) 
ſhall ever pray, &c. 

| William Parſons. | 

Mary Tregouwell Parſons. 


4 Letter to Parſons, from a Friend, delivered the 


Morning of his Execution. 


Ws 11th Feb. at 4 in the morning. 
Dera Parions,” © © > 8 


THE abrupt manner in which you were hurried 
from me laſt night, (even after a permiſſion hgaad 
been granted to ſpend half an hour with you) 
prevented my proceeding in what J had begun ſeri- 
That you made me ſhudder, - (and may you 
* ſhudder as you reflect on it) when you appealed 
* to the Ordinary, then preſent, that you were 
% now caly, as yon had been permitted to take a 
* final leave of the object of your affections, which 
* you added, he knew agitated your mind ſo much 
at chappel (though you knew not why) that you 
could not contain yourlelf : the agitations of your 
* countenance, which I perceived in you at chap- 
* pel, I flattered myſelf proceeded from a mind truly 
% convinced of fin, and fincerely ſorrowing for the 
„ ſame: but oh! Sir, when in the evening I re- 


“e turned and found you parlying with the Dalilah 
of your heart, from whom you were in a few 
* hours to be ſeparated, by the execution of a juſt 


© ſentence, and who added to the corruption of 
your own mind and morals, was doubtleſs one 
the many cauſes that brought fyou into this 
n ea 
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© earthly condemnation, and muſt ſhock every ſe- 
* rxious mind, after the repeated moving exhortations, 


which the pious Mr. Gibbons had charitably given 


* you, (and which many of the poor fouls now to 
© ſuffer with you had not the comfort of) and after 
* the ſeeming reſolutions which you had made of 
« plucking out a right eye, and cutting off a right 
“ arm, that you might enter maimed, &c. into life 


8 eternal, rather than having two eyes and two arms, 


* go down into Hell——But oa! Sir, how is it 
e that you will treat thus with your Maker? — What! 
* hug and careſs your fins to the very laſt moment 
5 almoſt, that the law permits you life; and ftill 


a boaſt of eaſe and ſerenity of mind, and expecta- 
a tions of ſalvation through the merits of Chriſt, 


* whom you are now willing, you ſay, to receive 
* into your heart,. now that the law tears every idol 
from you —But Oh! Sir, God is not mocked,— 


„he is a God of juſtice, as well as tender mer- 


cy; may you tremble at the thought, —and may 
the thought ſo cauſe you to be wounded, as to 
* melt you into tears of forrow and deep contri- 
* tion, —Oh! cry bitterly unto him, whole mercy 
and forbearance you have ſo long provoked, for 
that ſorrow of heart, which he has promiſed, do 
not deſpiſe ;—on theſe few moments depend eter- 
% nity Oh! that now in this late hour you might 
* ſeek his face, before whoſe awful preſence you 
* muſt foon appear ;—Oh! that you had read and 
* laid to heart, the account given of Mr. Maclaine, 
« whoſe caſe ought to have alfected you, and copied 
“ his dying example ;—Oh ! that you may weep and 
* lament, having much to be forgiven—the God 
1 of Jacob I know to be more compaffionate and 
merciful than Jacob was, who refuſed to blefs his 
* fon Eſau, (after that he had deſpiſed the blef- 


CL fg) * he ſought it with n do 
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ec you wreſtle with him for the bleſſing of pardon 
© and forgiveneſs, and may he have mercy on your 
poor ſoul, for Jeſus Chrift's ſake. Amen and 
« Amen—Time fails me to add more,” * 


A Narrative of the Life and Adventures of © 
CAPTAIN PETER DE LA FoNTAINE, 200 
lay four Years and upwards in Newgate, unden 


ee of Death, but was at laſt pardoned, 


on condition of Tranſport, tation s for L. iſe, in 


n rem, 1750. 


APTAIN Peter de la 88 was "Hos * a 


very antient family in France. His grandfa- 


ther was a Baron, and deſcended from the family 


of the Marquis de la Fontaine. When the Captain 


was about twenty, he accepted of a commiſſion in 


the French army, in the regiment commanded by 


the Duke de Boufflers. 


In a campaign at Phillipſburg, where the Duke of 


Berwick commanded, he diſcovered ſo gallant a ſpi- 
Tit, and a mind ſo well adapted to the bufineſs of a 
ſoldier, that his Grace, who was a great diſcerner of 
merit, thought proper to take particular notice ol 
him, and intended to prefer him. 


Towards the cloſe of the campaign, he got 


leave from Marſhal Berwick, to retire a little, and 
pay a viſit to his relations. After ſpending ſome 
time with his friends at Paris, he went to a ſmall 
town about fixty miles diſtant, where he tarried fix 
weeks, when he, for the firſt time, felt his heart eri- 
ſlaved by the influence of beauty. De la Fontaine, 
who had an engaging addreſs, ſoon won the lady's 


heart. He * — to which the * had 
ha 
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had no averſion; but the propoſal was diſconcerted 
by her parent, who did not think proper to give his 
daughter to a military adventurer. 
The young lady agreed to elope, and riſk all her 
fortune with her lover. The fatigues of journeying, 


the conſequence of her father's reſentment, and 


what ill ought more to have deterred her from 


the attempt, the danger ſhe was in with a man 
whole appetites and paſſions were violent to the laſt 


degree, weighed nothing in the ballance with De la 


Fontaine's perſon ; nor can it be believed, that the 


young fugitives were long in taſting the promiſed 
Joys, in the warmeſt embraces of conſenting love. 


Things for their departure being prepared, they 


ſet out early in the morning in a poſt-chaiſe. The 
young lady expected her lover on the wall, and preci- 
pitately ruſhed into his arms. Expedition was now 
their buſineſs, in which De la Fontaine exerted his 
talents; but firſt. to prevent diſcovery by a pur- 


ſuit, he took the neceſſary precaution to have the 


horſes ſhoes turned the wrong way. | 
They took their route for Rouen, where he live 


ed with her for a month undiſcovered, in all the 
freedom of huſband and wife; and, imagining the 


parent's reſentment to have ſubſided, he carried 
her to Paris; where he adviſed her, for fear of a 
diſcovery, to retire into a convent, as a boarder, 
till things might be ſo adjuſted as to remove all 
apprehenſion of danger, by conciliating relations. 
With this propoſal the lady complied, after expreſ- 


ſing the moſt tender concern for his happineſs, . 


for which ſhe ſeemed willing to ſacrifice every other 
conſideration. But ſhe had not been long in her 
retirement, before De la Fontaine, by a ſpecial 


writ under the ſeal of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 


was arreſted; and after a vigorous ſtruggle, and 
wounding ſome of the officers, carried to jail. 
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To this dilemma he wrote a letter to the young 
lady, full of tenderneſs and ardent profeſſions of 
love, requeſting ſhe would excuſe, for ſome time, 
his diſcontinuing his viſits, as he was commanded 
by his majeſty to go a recruiting in the country : 
but, as this expedient could not long avail him, be- 
fides the defire of poſſeſſion, which inſtigated him 
ſtrongly to ſee her, he fell upon another, better 
adapted to the purpoſes of lovers. | 

He had for ſome time - beheld, not without ſome 
emotions of paſſion, the blooming beauties of the 
jailor's daughter; and upon diſcourſing ſeriouſly 


| Lich her on the affairs of gallantry, found that ſhe 


had a heart pretty ſuſceptible of love. To her, 


therefore, he made his addreſſes, and ſo far ſuc- 
ceeded, that ſhe ſecretly let him out twice a week, 


late at night, to pay a viſit to his occaſional recluſe ; 
nor need it be doubted but that the fair jailor did 
ſometimes receive from the Captain a proper retri- 
bution for her kindneſs. 

In this kind of traffic did he continue ſome works | 
till at laſt his trial came on; and as the crime which 
he was charged with was capital, it was neceſſary 
all means ſhould be uſed to ſave his life; and 
ſuch 1s the ſeverity of the French law for thoſe 
offences, that nothing but the lady's appearing in 
court and acknowledging her flight to be voluntary, 


and that on the Captain's fide no violence was 
uſed, could have ſaved him from the impending 
ſtroke of juſtice. Upon her proteſtations he was 


acquitted ; but the joy was ſoon over-clouded by 
the ſudden death of the lady, occaſioned by the 
melancholy into which the Captain's ſituation had 


- thrown her, and the miſerable proſpect of living a 
ſlave to her parents caprice, and being expoſed to 
the ridicule of the world. She fell a beauteous 


victim to love, and left behind her one pledge of its 
endearments. 


After 
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After this misfortune De la Fontaine, who was 


of too rapid a temper to be long under the influ- 
ence of melancholy, had recourſe again to arms. 


The Duke de Boufflers, Governor of Liſle, beſtowed 


upon him an Enſign's Commiſſion the ſame year 
that the late Dauphin was born ; where he had an 


opportunity of witneſſing the ſolemnities upon that 


occaſion, which were very magnificent and ftriking. 
At the campaign at Kale, De la Fontaine, who 


belonged to the oldeſt regiment, whoſe bulineſs 


it was to enter the Entrenchments firſt, behaved 
with remarkable reſolution; he received a wound 
in his leg, which ſo little diſconcerted him, that 
the Duke of Berwick, who witneſſed his receiving 


it, put his left hand on his ſhoulder,. and animated 
him with ſaying, that his bravery ſhould not paſs 
without a reward, 


Next Campaign De le Fontaine received a Lieu- 
tenancy of the Grenadiers from his grace. Before 
the attack of Fort Kale, it was his turn to mount 
the grand guard, ſome miles beyond the camp, near 
the fide of a wood; when to his amazement a lady 
from Stratzburg, with a very ſplendid equipage, 


came to the Duke of Berwick with a paſs from 
Marſhal Bellifle, and a letter ſoliciting his grace to 


permit her to ſpeak to De la Fontaine, pretending 


| Jome buſineſs of great importance. Though the 


Marſhal very readily gueſſed that the buſineſs was 
of an amorous nature, yet he complied with her 
requeſt, and commanded a party of ſoldiers to con- 
duct her to the place where De la Fontaine then 
was. This lady had fallen in love with him before 


his laſt intrigue at Paris; and hearing of the death 


of her rival, ſhe came in perſon to claim his heart. 
As ſoon as the firſt tranſports were over, and their 
fondneſs had ſubſided in converſation, this ama- 
zon propoſed to enter herſelf a volunteer in the 
army, to aſſume the habit and part of a man, (being 
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already diveſted of all the cowardice, balhfulneſs, 
and, one may ſay, the ſoftneſs of her ſex) and live 
and die with De la Fontaine. 

She applied to Marſhal Berwick, for his permit. 
fion to put her ſcheme in execution; who, ſtruck 
with the novelty of the deſign, the uncommon 
Tpirit of the lady, and the ardor of a paſſion that 
could make a woman forego the privileges of her 
ſex, and expoſe herlelf to _ rigors of a campaign, 
granted her requeſt. 

She immediately dreſſed herſelf in regimentals, 
mounted guard, performed exerciſe, and inured 
| herſelf to all the buſineſs of a ſoldier; and when 
the day was ſpent in the hurry of military prepa- 
rations, De la Fontaine and ſhe retired together to 
the ſame tent: nor is it to be doubted, though there 
had been no ceremony of marriage, but that one 
bed contained them both, where De la Fontaine 
had nightly an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing her 
NT 
After the campaign they returned to Stratzburg, 
where the female adventurer was ſeized with the 
| [mall pox, of which ſhe died: and as ſhe inherited 

a very great fortune, ſhe left part of it to her 
lover. 

The ſex in n have ſome reaſcn to bluſh. fas 
this lady's conduct: never was a more flagrant vio- 
lation of their. fex's modeſty ; nor does ſhe merit 
any thing but contempt, who can overcome the 
ſoftneſs of her nature, and roughen to the ferocity 
of a man. Nature has poured a delicacy on their 
limbs which ſhould render them unfit to face the 
- terrors of war; ſufficient for them, that they can 
allure men with winning blandiſhments, and hold 
them enſlaved by gentle ſmiles; but it ſeems to 
have been the fortune of De la Fontaine to have 
all his Enamoratos change their nature, and riſk 


for him character, virtue, and all. | 
2 Be Next 
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Next ſeaſon he went under the command of 
Marſhal Berwick, and was preſent with him at the 
ſiege of Philipſburgh, when there was an over- flow 
of the Rhine, and the detachments commanded for 
the ſiege were obliged to wade through the waters 
with vaſt precipitation. When Marſhal Berwick 


was viewing the fortifications of the town, a can- 


non- ball, precipitated by the doom of France, pierced 
the heart of one of the greateſt men produced in 
any nation. He inherited all the undaunted reſo- 
lution and generous greatneſs of his family. He 
was brave, indefatigable, patient and merciful: his 
perſon carried in it an air of dignity; his eyes 
flaſhed with the fire of a ſoldier, mixed with the 
tenderneſs of a companion ; he prejudiced one at 
firſt fight in his favour; and the more he was 
known, one's aiteclions towards bim became more 
Gy rireted. 

the death of the Duke of Berwick, De la 
F. 3 loſt his patron, and not ſeeing any fa- 
vourable proſpect to retain him in the army, quitted 


his poſt, and ſet out to make the tour of Europe; : 


but as he travelled for the gratification of his curi- 
olity, and to furniſh himſelf better for the world, 
he made no great ſtay at any particular place, nor 
entered into any cabals. 

After his return from his travels; he reſided three 
months at Paris, where, having the misfortune to 


engage in a quarrel with an officer be' onging to 


the regiment of La Reine, it was neceſſary that he 
ſhould go abroad again. He entered himſelf as 
an officer of the Marines on board the St. Vincent, 
bound for Martinico, but had che misfortune to 
be taken by the Algerines and carried to Conſtanti- 


nople, where, for nineteen days, he was confined 
to a loathſome dungeon, twenty ſteps under ground, 
without any other means of ſupport than bread and 
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To this barbarous treatment were added the in- 
ſults of the jailors, who hourly remonſtrated againſt 
his religion, and uſed all their perſuaſions in vain, 
to make him relinquiſh the ſacred Religion of Jeſus, 
embrace their unreaſonable faith, and kiſs the 
Koran. To their perſuaſions they added ſometimes 
promiſes and * ſometimes threats; all which De la 
Fontaine heard with contempt, reſolving rather to 
riſh by the miſeries of want, than abandon a 
faith his education had early implanted in his mind, 
his reaſon had ſince confirmed, and his heart en- 
tirely approved. | 
This conduct of De la Fontaine ought not to paſs 
unnoticed, No candle was allowed him, nor pen, 
ink or paper. By ſpeaking a little of the Italian 
tongue, he became acquainted with a priſoner in that 
Jail, who was a native of Italy, and being a man 
of good ſenſe, and ſeemingly of an amiable diſpo- 
ſition, he diſcloſed to him his ſtory and entreated 
him, as he was permitted to walk in the yard, 
that he would procure him the means of writing to 
the French Conſul, to ſolicit with the Signior his 
enlargement. The Italian told him, that the French 
Conſul had then retired into the country; but that 
there was in town a young nobleman of Scotland 
called Lord C——d, to whom, if he would write he 
doubted not, but from the character of his lord- 
ps humanity, he would interpoſe his intereſt for 
him. 
Upon hearing this character of his lordſhip, he 
ſollicited his Italian friend to convey him pen, ink, 
and paper, concealed in the beſt manner, with a 
little tinder and flint to ſtrike a light; which he ſoon 
effected, carefully putting them in the heart of 
oranges, and ſent them at different times. Theſe 
neceſſaries being procured, he wrote to his lordſhip 
nin the moſt plaintive ſtile he could, and made a 
Þ | a 
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full xepreſentation of his hardſhips, and, by means 
of his friend had it conveyed to him. 


This brave compaſſionate nobleman, who ſeems 


to have inherited all the characteriſtical virtues of 
his country, next day waited on him at his cell- 
door, and engaged his honour to attempt his enlarge- 
ment, by going directly to the Grand Signior. In 
this he ſucceeded ; and, in a few days, De la Fon- 
taine was allowed the liberty of the town; only he 
was obliged to ſurrender himſelf at fix o'clock every 
evening; and in this manner lived till an order for 
his releaſement came from the court of France. 

As ſoon as he procured his liberty he waited on 
the Grand Signior, and repreſented the miſeries he 
had ſuffered, who received him with great politeneſs, 
and apologized for his misfortune, He then roſe 
from his ſeat, and preſented De la Fontaine with a 
purſe of Gold, to the amount of 1001. ſterling, and 


very complaiſantly wiſhed him a more favourable 


fituation. 
No ſooner had he received his diſmiſſion from the 


Sultan, than he embarked on board a veſſel bound 
for Holland; and arriving ſafe at Amſterdam, he 
there reſided a twelvemonth, and met with a re- 
ception as civil as can be ſuppoſed amongſt a people 
naturally dull and phlegmatic: however, among 
thoſe booriſh people, De la Fontaine, whoſe reign- 
ing paſſion was love, found another miſtreſs, equal- 
ly complaiſant with the former; ſhe had, indeed, a 


natural ſhyneſs, and a certain ahead that at 


firſt ſight were forbidding ; but a man of penetra- 
tion might diſcern that theſe were the conſequence 
of want of politeneſs, and not proceeding from any 
ſtrong principles of virtue in her nature. To him 
ſhe fell a ſacrifice; and her unuſual rotundity, and 
additional ſize, ſoon convinced the world, that ſhe 
had not lived all her life, without a participation of 


thoſe Pleaſures, which the rakes call extatic, the 
prudiſh 
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prudiſh low, and divines carnal; but which all, at 


certain periods, to a greater or leſs degree in- 


dulge. | | 
This lady added to a pretty-enough face, a well- 


 Thaped leg, a tolerable white ſkin, and an agreeable 


voice; but her ſhape was too much of the Dutch to be 


genteel, and bore too great a reſemblance to a bun- 


dle, to have any dignity : her gait was awkward, 
and her noſe of the Roman ſpecies ; her features 
were pretty regular, and, upon the whole, ſhe was 
what the world calls tolerable. EO 
During this lady's pregnancy, De la Fontaine 
procured a commiſſion in the Dutch ſervice, to go 
to Curaſſoe, a Colony in America; but ſuſpended 
his ſetting out till his lady ſhould be delivered, as 
her hour was not very far diſtant. After her delive- 
ry he took his leave, not without a flood of tears on 


the Lady's part, and ſolemn proteſtations of fidelity 


on the Captain's, which he ſoon forgot, and which 
he made only to ſooth the Lady in the anguith of 
parting. | | 

When he arrived at Curaſſoe, he found the cli- 
mate ſo unwholſome, that his health was daily im- 
paired, which excited him to ſollicit the govern- 


ment to change his deſtination, and permit him to 


go to another Colony, with which they complied ; 


and he ſoon removed to Surinam, another Colony 


belonging to the Dutch, where he reſided five 
years and a half. . / 
At bis arrival he waited on the Governor, who 
received him with great politeneſs, and invited him 
to partake the pleaſures of dancing, which he ex- 
hibited once a week to the officers and perſons of 
rank in the Colony. At one of theſe balls appear- 


ed a lady of great diſtinQtion and fortune, a widow 
of one of the Lords of the Regency there ; ſhe was, 
without diffimulation, vain of her perſon ; ſhe had 


wit, elegance, politeneſs, and delicacy : but then her 
3 | deportment, 
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geportment, though inexpreſſibly graceful,” carried 
in it an air of levity and coquetiſhneſs which in- 
vited the Captain to make a trial of his perſon and 
qualifications, and fairly lay ſiege to her heart; 
and the better to ſucceed, he gave all reſerve and 


timid caution to the wind, and called upon flattery, 


and never- failing aſſurance to his aſſiſtance. 
It was his fortune to dine with her one day at 


the Governor's, when their mutual flame, which 
ſhone too bright not to be legible in the eyes, was tak- 


en notice of by the company, who told the Cap- 


tain that his taſte was refined in chuſing ſo delicate 
an object, and wiſhed him ſucceſs in the gratiſi- 


cation of it. | 
He then conducted the lady to her houſe, and 


ſummoned every power to render himſelf agreeable ; 


he flaſhed out into faſhionable converſation on the 


court of France, the pleaſures of Paris, the reign- 
ing toaſts, the theatrical amuſements, &c. which ſo 
far ſucceeded with the Lady, that ſhe invited him 
to repeat his viſit, which he was not long in doing: 
and found that her heart was gradually yielding, 
and that many weeks could not elapſe till he ſhoald 
receive the ultimate favour a woman can beſtow. 


He was not diſappointed in his hopes; for a 


few more viſits, in ſpite of pride, birth, dignity, 
and the cenſure of mankind, made her entirely his, 
and a blooming boy pronounced to the world the 
intimacy of their converſation, 

Mean while the Captain was not without his trou- 
bles; if he was happy at home, he was expoſed 


abroad to all the inſults of invidious rivalihip; nor 
could he form any other expedient of getting rid of 


theſe ſanguine competitors, than by challenging them 
one by one: but this reſolution his heart would not 
—_ him to purſue; not from want of courage, 
or that he ſeems to have polleſſed to a very extraor- 
auen degree; but he had reaſon enough to dic- 


tate 
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tate to him, that he had no right over the lives of 
his brother officers; and that whoever ſhould fall, 


bis hand would unavoidably be ſtained with blood- - 


guiltineſs. 

One day, however, as he was walking upon the 
parade, he met with a Dutch Officer, one of his 
moſt inveterate enemies, who reviled him behind his 
back, and ſpread calumny over every part of his 
character; upon ſeeing him he aſſumed a frowning 


look, which the other Officer returned with a moſt 
contemptuous ſneer; upon which, being enraged, 
he defired the Dutch Officer to draw, which he 
__ abſolutely refuſed ; then he ſtruck him down with 
his cane, and cut off c one of his ears with his 


ſword. 
The noiſe of this combat reached the Governor's 


ear, who ordered De la Fontaine to be confined in 


the caſtle, till he ſhould undergo the trial of a 


Court-martial, which ſoon ſat upon him, and ac- 


quitted him, as he proved his provocation to have 
been great; and the Dutch Officer was ſo diſgraced 
as to have. his ſword broke over his head, and ba- 


niſhed the Colony. 


After this exploit, De la Fontaine * himſelf 


| ſtill more reſpeQed ; but at the ſame time could diſ- 


cern, that it was more from dread of his prowels 
than affection; for it is natural to behave complai- 


ſantly to thoſe we fear, though we bear them the 
moſt confirmed hatred. 


From this principle flowed the reſpect paid to 
De la Fontaine. Mean time he PP; in the 


full poſſeſſion of the Lady's heart, for whom he 


had performed this exploit, and every year produc- 


ed a freſh pledge of their loves. This intercourſe 


laſted four years, when the Captain ſaw himſelf ſur- 
rounded with a family ; but three of them died, 


and a ſurviving ſon was left under the protection of | 
the government, 
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After he had been = in the Colony of Su- 


rinam about a twelvemonth, an order came from the 
court of England to the States: General, to purſue 
one Delouvignie, for the murder of bis maſter, 
Mr. Cantillion, a Banker in London. This cruel 

aſſaſſin cut his maſter's throat, ſet his houſe on fire, 
and fled to Holland for ſhelter from the ſevere ſtrokes 


of juſtice that impended over his head. There 


being ſome intelligence that he had retired to a 
neighbouring Colony, and lived under the protec- 


tion of a Jew, as a private gentleman, the States 


commanded our Governor to fend out a detach- 
ment in queſt of him, that he might be ſent over 


to England, to receive the puniſhment due to ſo 


black a perpetration. 


The council of war being held, the officers of. 


the ſeveral corps received their orders ta march, 
amongſt whom De la Fontaine was not nominated, 


which fired him ſo with reſentment, that his zeal | 


and ability ſhould be diſtruſled in lo important an 


affair, that he preſented a remonſtrance to the 


Governor, who, pleaſed to obſerve his military ſpi- 
rit and ardour to face danger, granted him the liberty 
of joining the detachment. 

The proviſions for the expedition being 8 


every officer, with his men, took different rauts, 
but they returned without ſuccels. It was the mis- 


fortune of De la Fontaine to wander with his little 
corps, conſiſting of ten black men, ten white men, a 


Terjeant, and a drummer, into a wood, out of which 
he could not for five weeks find his way. At that 


ſeaſon there fell inceſſant rains, which rendered the 
wood almoſt uninhabitable : they had no ſuſtenance 
but ſuch as the wood afforded, by ſhooting wild 
beaſts, monkeys; and parrdts. They placed their 
hammocks between the branches of trees, and in 
that manner avoided being ſwept away by the rains. 


The thickneſs of the wood prevented their ſeeing 
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the ſun, and they were involved as it were in im- 


penetrable night: they attempted to cut their way, 
but that expedient was too laborious and tedious. 
During this diſtreſs, the Captain maintained an 


evenneſs of temper, a certain intrepidity of ſpirit, 
that enabled him to ſurmount almoſt « every difficulty. 


One day he climed to the top of a tree, and look- 
ing through his teleſcope, he eſpied, about a mile 
diſtance, a creek that ſeemed to be quite dry, and 
on the inſide of the wood appeared a boat, with 
fome blacks in it; this inſpired him immediately 
with freſh vigour; imagining the perſon he ſaw there 
to be the villain of whom he was in purſuit, he or- 
dered his men forthwith to march; nor was he 
diſappointed in his hopes, he ſaw him with his 


blacks, and, by ſlow marches, after putting them in 


Irons, returned to the ſeat of the Governor, who 
received him with great tenderneſs, as he had, long 
ago, given him up as loſt, either as having pe- 
riſhed with hunger, or devoured by wild beaſts. 

In the wood there was found a boy about ten 
years old; his hair was as white as ſnow, which 


vas looked upon as a great curioſity. He could 
give no account how he came there, nor to whom 


he belonged. He was as ignorant as the ſavages of 
the deſert, and gave no proof of rationality be- 
yond the beaſis that periſh. He had provided for 
his ſuſtenance in the wood * the means winch 
hunger dictated. 

Upon De la Fontaine's returnin ſucceſoful From 
this expedition, his intereſt with the Governor was 
greatly ſtrengthened ; and he fo infinuated him 
ſelf into his favour, that he had a portion of land 


aſſigned him as a plantation, which he cultivated 


with care, and from which conſiderable profits 
aroſe. 5 
In this cocanornical ſolitude he lived with. this 


mow of „ but not * free from the 


attacks | 
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attacks of rivals; for a domeſtic black, hired | by 


one of them, conveyed ſome poiſon to him, mixed 
with his ſoup; which though too weak to prove 


mortal, yet threw him into a lingering diſorder, 


that was likely to put an end to his life; and what 
was ſtill more terrible, proved fatal to the lady ; 
for, ſuch was her tenderneſs for De la Fontaine, 
- that the apprehenſion of his being in danger, ſo over- 


whelmed her with grief, that ſhe fell into a con- 


ſumption, and ſoon after died. 

No ſooner had ſhe cloſed her eyes, than all that 
was dear to him in the colony being gone, he ſol- 
licited the Governor for his permiſſion to return to 
_ Holland, who granted his requeſt, from the regard 
he had for his health, which at that time demand- 
ed a more favourable climate to reſtore it. 

Upon his arrival in Holland, he took a houſe at 
Amſterdam, and uſed the exerciſe of riding to re- 
cover his health, which, in a few months, he found 
entirely reſtored. Some time after, being tired of 


ſolitude (as his chief diverſions were reading and 


riding) he took a reſolution to come over to Eng- 
land, it being the only nation in Europe with whoſe 
manners he was unacquainted. 


He arrived in London and took lodgings at a 


Coffee-houſe in Suffolk-Strect, where the moſt dif- 


tinguiſhed Frenchmen reſorted ; and there he got 
acquainted with the perſon who was the cauſe df - 


his after misfortunes. 

The Captain obſerving the univerſal andes 
which reigned in London, both in writing and ſpeak- 
ing, began to ſollicit the converſation of the gay 
and polite, a privilege which he was not long in 


obtaining, which the ſplendor of his appearance 


entitled him to, and his fine addreſs eaſily * 


cured. 
The Captain unfortunately got r Sib 


one John Baptiſt Zannier, a Venetian by birth; but 
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laſt from Manheim in Germany, . bers he had 


been a bankrupt. This Zannier, whoſe ſchemes 


were deep and almoſt impenetrable, behaved to, 
bim with traordinary humility. * He was ſollicit- 
ous to pleaſe him in the moſt minute circumſtances, 


and fo ingratiated himſelf i in his favour, that he 
feceired a general invitation to De la Fontaines 


table. 
This artful defigning fellow was all the while 


- contriving ſome {cheme to deſtroy De Ja Fontaine, 
but firſt was willing to drain his pockets of ſome 


money: and for this purpoſe, he pretended one 


day to be arreſted for a debt of 300 l. and ſent 
for his friend to bail him: and ſuch was the artifice 


amd ſubtility of this impoſtor, that the Captain com- 


plied; for he pretended that he would ſoon pay 


him, having a large eſtate in Ireland, The fellow 


went off and the Captain paid the money, which 
uno doubt was ſhared betwixt the bailiff and him. 


The Captain as yet had been without an amour, 
when a favourable opportunity of a proceſſion of the 


Free Maſons through London, furniſhed him with 
one. Upon the day of the proceſſion he dreſſed 


bimſelf with unuſual ſplendor; his chariot was the 


fineſt in the company; and all his equipage was 

formed with ſo much taſte, that the eyes of the 
5pulace were ſoon fixed upon him, ſome miſtaking 

him for the French Ambaffador: amongſt his ad- 


mirers on that occaſion, was a young lady, daughter 


of an Alderman of the City, who could not be 
© contented with feaſting her eyes upon him, but 


ſent her footman to enquire, at the place of their 
entertainment, who he was. 


He two days after received a jetter from a fair 


incognita, inviting him to a Ball at Richmond; ſhe 
deſcribed the dreſs ſhe ſhould appear in, and begged 


of him to behave with reſerve: De h Fontaine, 


Ly hom intrigues had become familiar, haſtened | 


TY 
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to the aſſignation, and ſucceeded beyond his warmeſt 
expectations: ſhe invited him to her father's ſeat 
near Richmond, where he next day waited upon 
her; and, had not the father taken neceſfary pre- 
cautions, 'the young lady would ſoon have become 
his wife, or have fallen a ſacrifice to her paſſion. 


The courtſhip was at laſt broke off; and De la 


Fontaine, finding his caſh diminiſhed, began in 


earneſt to think of matrimony, being wearied of 
the diſſipated roving lite of a batchelor. He was 
not Jong in compleating his ſcheme ; for, in a few 


months, he married a widow, with a fortune of 


ſeveral thouſand pounds. With her he lived in 
great ſplendor, and much above his income ; for he 


leems to have been a {lave to gaiety. 
But though this lucky incident was ſufficient to 


have ſecured him againſt all future frowns of for- 


tune, yet it cannot be ſaid, that, in a ſtate of 
marriage, he behaved with ſo much honour as 


might have been expected from one who owed fo 


* a fortune to his wife. 
Of all his frolicks in gallantry, none ever coſt him 
10 many pangs of remorſe, as an intrigue, which, 


at that time, he carried on with the wife of an emi- 


nent and wealthy trader. 
This lady had received a very liberal a 
and had, in her maiden ſtate, tzod all the rounds 


of faſhionable diverſions: ſhe was naturally gay 
and fprightly, poſſeſſed a fine perſon with a very 


conſiderable ſhare of underſtanding. She had early 


been accuſtomed to think that nothing that was not 


faſhionable could pleaſe ; ſhe had drawn her notions 


from tragedies and comedies; her head was full of 
romances; and, with theſe qualifications, was very 


unfit to be the wife of a citizen, whoſe chief ele- 


gance is neatneſs, and whoſe capital virtue œcono- 
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The man whom her relations had made her buf. 


| tad, was good-natured, ſincere, and honourable ; 
but had none of that gaiety of humour, or ele- 


gance of appearance that could allure a woman of 
her turn: he was plodding and induſtrious, but 


ungenteel and ungraceful; and under this dilad- 
vantage it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the heart of 


a Coquet could long remain ſubject to him. 

De la Fontaine occaſionally met with this lady at 
a Lord-Mayor's ball; he was ſtruck with her ap- 
Pearance, and made his addreſſes; ſhe yielded 
without much ſolicitation, and they had feveral pri- 
vate interviews. 

One day De la Fontaine ſent, by his footman, a 
letter, inviting her to an aſſignation at a Tavern in 
Holborn: this letter the huſband intercepted, open- 
ed, and read with all the aſtoniſhment that an in- 


| jured man can feel, when he firſt diſcovers the infi- 


delity of a wife he doats on and loves almoſt to dil- 
traction. * 

The letter he ſealed again, and had it conveyed 
to her hand in ſuch a manner that ſhe could not 
imagine it had undergone the inſpection of her 


- huſband. He went immediately to her brother, 
diſcloſed with tears in his eyes the cruel ſtory, and 


lamented, with the moſt tender ſorrow, her unex- 


pedted proſtitu tion. 


The brother heard the news with great grief, 
and agreed with the huſband to go to the place 
of aſſignation, and there take an opportunity of 
having occular demonſtration of her guilt. When 
they entered the Tavern, they gave orders to the 
waiters, that if a lady ſhould enquire for De la 


"| ontaine, that ſhe ſhould be conducted to their | 


room. 
At laſt ſhe came, and ruſhed into the room, and 


the firſt perſon ſhe ſaw was her huſband, in all 


# dhe agony of confirmed —_ He at laſt, 


me lied 
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melted with returning fondneſs, and told her, that 
though ſhe had left him without any doubt of her 
infidelity, yet that he would take her again to his 
arms, if ſhe would vow, with ſincerity, before her 
brother, never again to violate her honour. To 
this ſhe anſwered with diſdain, and flung out of the 


rYOOm. 


She haſted to De la Feen and revealed the 


ſtory, not without the higheſt emotions of rage and 
fury, at the diſcovery. De la Fontaine, who was 
not then in a condition to ſupport a miſtreſs of 
that rank; beſides, his being already engaged with 
more ladies than he could well pleaſe, ſtrenuouſly 
adviſed her to return with contrition to her huſ- 


band. 
This inſtance of indifference in a man, for whom 


ſhe had riſqued her huſband's reſentment. and ſa- 
crificed her virtue, ſtruck her ſoul like a thunder- 


bolt; rage ſucceeded to fondneſs; and ſeeing herſelf 
deſtitute of one to protect her, ſhe at laſt reſolved 


to put the Captain's expedient in execution, and 


wrote a letter to her huſband, full of expreſſions 
of remorſe, and fincere repentance. Her huſband 
no ſooner read her letter than his heart melted with 
returning fondneſs : he accepted her proteſtations 
of future fidelity, and held her again as the darling 
of his boſom. 


De la Fontaine, upon hearing this tender behavi iour 


of the huſband, was touched to the heart, and be- 


gan to think of the diſſolute life he had led: he 
formed a refolution of retiring into the country 


with his lady for fome months; but at the return 
of winter he came to town again, reſolved to de- 


ft from all purſuits of gallantry, and live with his 


lady in an amiable way. 
Scarce had he arrived in town, when Zannier, 
who had all this while been forming ſchemes againſt 


him, waited on bim at his houſe ; the * wept, 


he 
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Ah fell at his feet, and, with a face of tute lt ious 
intreated he might be forgiven his laſt offence ; that 
he was diſappointed of money, he thought was ſures 
and took Heaven and earth to witneſs the upright- 
neſs of his heart. De la Fontaine, who was natu- 
rally compaſſionate, and had a ſoul formed for friends 


| ſhip, received again this viper to his boſom, whoſe 


ſecret machinations ſoon overwhelmed him; and re- 
duced him to the higheſt degree of human miſery. 

Zannier one day invited him to dine with him at 
a tavern, with which he complied ; but when he 
entered the room, was ſurprized to find his old Land- 
lady and her Niece, in whoſe houſe he lodged when 
Zannier firſt became acquainted with him: he ſat 
down, however, and ſpent the evening in good hu- 
mour. About eight o clock a perſon, whoſe appear- 
ance ſpoke him a gentleman, came in, enquiring for 
Zannier; he joined the companys and was pretty fas 
cetious. 

De la Fontaine being a little 8 with wine, 
began to toy with the Neice, who had formerly 
been his miſtreſs, and to whom he had made ſome 


_ faint promiſes of marriage. 


As De la Fontaine was toying with his old miſ⸗ 
treſs, he obſerved the ſtranger pull a book out of 
his pocket, and begin to read; to this he paid no 


regard, nor in the leaſt ſuſpected a villainous deſign. 


They at laſt retired, and De la Fontaine was next 
morning honoured with a viſit from Zannier. A 
fortnight had not elapſed ere he was arreſted by the 
very fame Lady with whom he and Zannier had 
been toying in the tavern, ſhe claiming, him as her 
huſband. He was carried before Sir Thomas De- 
Veil, when he denied that ever he married her; and 
aſſerted his marriage with the lady already mention- 
ed in this narrative. They ſwore it againll him; and 


a Fleet-Parſon confirmed their aſſeverations. This 


. to the ſacred function had * practiſed 


the . 
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che celebration of irregular marriages, and was an 
admirable tool in the hands of villains, to perpetrate 
any ſchemeèe. | 


hen the Captain's Lady heard the dilemma he 
was in, ſhe hurried to the juſtice's houſe, and of- 
fered to De la Fontaine to ſwear that ſhe was not 
his wife, if that would reſcue him from the pre- 
ſent danger. This generous offer was ineffectual, for 
he had already aſſerted his marriage with her, 
This behaviour of his wife was by ſome thought 
blameable ; however, there was no remedy : he was 
ſent to Newgate, and to take his trial; and what 
added to his miſery, he had ſpent all the money 
he had with his lady, and they wete both in a ſtate 
of indigence. In his confinement he was viſited 
by Zannier, whoſe villainy had thus reduced him, 
making offers of ſervice, and of mitigating the rage 
of the old Landlady's Niece, provided he would 
give him a ſum of money. This propoſal fo incenſed 
the Captain, that with a broomſtick he beat Zannier 
ends. - | 

To reſent the affront offered him in jail, Zan- 
nier was induſtrious to animate his proſecutors, and 
tound out another affair to urge againſt him, viz. 
/ Wu | 

To effect this deſign, he (Zannier) denied his 
hand to a promiſory note for ' 2201. indorſed to 
the priſoner, who gave it to Mr. Perry, the proſe- 

1 5 whom he was indebted about 40 l. and in 
priſon for non-· payment. 

A gentleman appeared at the trial as an evidence 
on the behalf of the Captain, having .accidentally 
heard of it; ſwore it to be Zannier's hand -writing, 
and that the note was genuine: but Zannier, who was 
then a priſoner in the Fleet, ſent ſome Iriſhmen 
to, ſwear ſo poſitively, that the Captain was con- 
victed of uttering the promiſory note, knowing it 
to be forged. NE 1 
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| The Captain received ſentence of death, and the 
ren | death warrant came to Newgate for his execution ak 
tions | Tyburn. 14 - 3 1 
As ſoon as a e heard of ſentence 8 
| paſſed on De la Fontaine, he commiſerated his mil- 
| fortune, and went directly to a nobleman, whom 
| De la Fontaine had viſited at the Hague, to ſol- 
| licit his interpoſition with his Majeſty. The No- 
1 bleman remembered the unhappy priſoner, and of- 
fered all his intereſt in his behalf, in which he ſuc- 
| ceeded; for the Captain from time to time received 
a reſpite, and in September, 1760, pleaded: his Ma- 
jeſty's pardon for tranſportation for life, after having 
been confined in Newgate four years, and upwards ; 
three months in the cells, and fifteen months in the 
0 cloſeſt impriſonment, laden with heavy irons. 
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